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Address  of  Mr.  Percy  A.  Lemann 


Retiring   President   of    tht 


American   Sugar    Cane    League,  Delievered  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
September  28th,  1933. 


We  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
11th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  which  during  its  eleven  years  of  existence 
has  become  a  nationally  known  institution,  and  has 
been  paid  high  compliments  by  various  Govern- 
ment officials  as  being  one  of  the  best  conducted  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  have  been 
trusted  with  its  leadership  during  the  past  two  years 
and  I  am  going  to  claim  the  privilege  of  retiring 
from  the  Presidency  at  this  meeting.  I  shall  do  this 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
confidence  in  me  that  led  to  my  selection  as  Pres- 
ident, and  whatever  success  has  attended  my  admin- 
istration has  been  due  to  the  loyalty  and  generous 
support  that  all  of  you  have  accorded  me.  To  be 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  a 
distinction   to   any  man. 

The  League,  during  its  eleven  years  of  life,  has 
sent  its  roots  deep  into  the  ground.  It  is  no  longer, 
as  it  was  at  first,  a  weak  plant  endangered  by  every 
adverse  situation.  It  has  grown  into  a  sturdy  tree 
and  is  braced  and  upheld  by  its  many  activities  and 
influences  and  connections.  The  League  is  the  chan- 
nel through  which  our  new  varieties  of  cane  were  in- 
troduced and  are  now  distributed.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  deals  with  us  in  full  confi- 
dence and  recognizes  us  as  the  proper  channel  through 
which  to  carry  on  the  Federal  work  that  means  so 
much  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  Buildings 
constructed  and  owned  by  the  League  are  occupied 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
the  quantity  and  quality  and  importance  of  the  work 
done  in  those  laboratories  and  workshops  with  their 
agricultural  additions  scattered  over  the  sugar  dis- 
trict by  special  arrangements  with  our  planters  wher- 
ever the  soil  conditions  are  of  a  nature  for  their  scien- 


tific needs.  The  threads  connecting  all  these  opera- 
tions lead  to  the  League  and  are  centered  and  co-or- 
dinated in  its  office  with  care  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  our  people. 

The  League  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  I  think  per- 
haps the  greatest,  single  factor  in  sustaining  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bu- 
reau, which  employs  freight  rate  experts  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  shippers  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  in  this 
vicinity.  Such  establishments  are  maintained  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  without  them  a  communi- 
ty very  soon  falls  a  victim  to  the  strangulation  of  un- 
favorable freight  tariffs.  In  all  the  recent  stormy 
times  the  League  has  kept  its  sustaining  hand  on  the 
New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau  unimpaired,  in 
bright  contrast  to  the  course  of  some  of  the  other  fac- 
tors in  that  Bureau,  and  in  return  the  Bureau  has 
given  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  every  need  of  our 
industry  in  the  way  of  proper  freight  rate  adjust- 
ments. Every  battle  it  has  engaged  in  for  us  has  not 
been  successful,  but  enough  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful to  repay  many  times  over  to  our  industry  the 
expenditure  which  the  League  has  undergone  in  be- 
half of  the  cane  shippers  and  sugar  shippers  and  syr- 
up and  molasses  shippers  of  Louisiana. 

The  League's  successful  undertaking  to  sell  a  large 
block  of  Louisiana  raw  sugars  each  year  during  the 
past  few  years  to  the  refiners  is  something  you  are 
all  familiar  with.  These  transactions  have  been  of 
wonderful  help  to  all  our  producers  of  raw  sugar 
during  the  grinding  season  and  it  is  the  League's  pur- 
pose to  continue  these  transactions  to  whatever  ex- 
tent they  are  possible  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  shortly  to  be  promulgated  in  Washington. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  extraordinary 
situation  that  has  come  about  since  the  election  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  inauguration  of  his  "New 
Deal"  policies,  which  affect  business  of  every  sort 
and  kind  in  the  United  States  and  change  so  many 
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of  our  established  customs  and  methods  and  ways  of 
doing  business  that  the  most  intelligent  of  our  people 
are  perplexed  and  uncertain  as  to  their  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  or  what  effect  it  will  have  on  their 
affairs. 

The  sugar  industry  is  prominent  among  those 
scheduled  for  renovation  under  the  "New  Deal,"  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  presents 
more  complications  than  almost  any  other  because 
those  engaged  in  it  are  not  all  under  our  flag  or  sub- 
ject to  our  laws,  and  the  ends  sought  by  the  Adminis- 
tration have  had  to  be  pursued  very  largely  through 
argument  and  persuasion  and  logical  explanations,  so 
expressed  as  to  appeal  to  the  reasoning  powers  as 
well  as  the  selfish  interests  of  all  the  various  groups 
of  men  who  supply  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  to  our 
United    States    market. 

These  men  have  all  had  one  prime  objective,  which 
was  to  sell  as  much  sugar  here  as  they  could  and  get 
as  much  for  it  as  they  could.  A  complexity  has  been 
added  by  the  fact  that  there  are  raw  sugar  producers 
and  refiners  and  producers  of  sugar  for  direct  con- 
sumption, both  beet  and  cane,  and  a  clash  of  inter- 
ests exists  in  hundreds  of  great  and  small  ways,  all 
down  the  line.  During  the  closing  months  of  my 
term  I  have  witnessed  the  sight  of  all  these  men  try- 
ing to  get  together,  at  the  President's  request,  on 
some  kind  of  agreement  that  will  be  fair  to  all  of 
them  and  let  all  of  them  modestly  prosper.  The  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  Washington,  by  accred- 
ited representatives  of  Louisiana,  the  Philippines,  Ha- 


waii, Porto  Rico,  the  beet  sugar  states,  and,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  Cuba.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  difficult,  and  a  more  thankless,  task  than  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different  countries  in 
these  conferences.  Their  constituents  have  naturally 
expected  them  to  successfully  vindicate  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  particular  claims  they  represent,  and  to 
successfully  demolish  all  others,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  countries  in  the  conference  are 
not  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  any  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  there  has  been  plenty  foundation 
for  arguments  against  such  countries  that  cannot  be 
refuted  and  which  can  be  ignored  only  on  the  ground 
of  general  expediency. 

Louisiana,  acting  through  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  the  only  organized  body  in  the  industry,  ap- 
pointed three  men,  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Barker  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick,  to  represent  it  in 
these  important  conferences.  These  gentlemen  were 
sent  to  Washington  by  the  League,  without  instruc- 
tions, and  told  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  Louisi- 
ana in  a  conference  where  there  was  arrayed  against 
them  money,  influence  and  legal  talent  so  far  sur- 
passing our  Louisiana  resources  as  to  make  compari- 
son impossible. 

I  want  to  bring  out  as  the  most  emphatic  state- 
ment of  this  address  that  I  am  now  making  you  that 
I  am  convinced  the  League  Committee  that  went  to 
Washington  to  represent  Louisiana  did  the  best  that 
any  three  men  from  here  could  do  in  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  Louisiana.  They  worked  day  and 
night  for  weeks,  neglecting  their  private  business  for 
the  common  good,  and  they  returned  exhausted  men- 
tally and  physically.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  think 
they  not  only  worked  for  results  favorable  to  Louisi- 
ana but  they  got  results  favorable  to  Louisiana  in  a 
most  unequal  and  complicated  contest  and  nobody 
who  looks  on  the  Stabilization  Plan  as  a  whole  and 
remembers  the  discordant  elements  that  went  into  the 
making  of  it  and  remembers  the  sugar  situation  in 
the  world  today,  or  as  it  was  prior  to  the  effort  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  improve  it,  can  properly  do 
otherwise  than  thank  and  commend  our  Committee 
and  I  want  to  do  that  now  as  publicly  as  possible. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  address  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  now  retire  from  the  Presidency.  It  was  my 
ambition  on  taking  the  office  two  years  ago  to  fill  it 
in  a  way  that  would  allow  me  to  retire,  when  the 
time  arrived  for  me  to  do  so,  with  your  good  will, 
and  with  your  confidence  in  my  good  intentions  un- 
impaired. If  this  may  fortunately  now  be  so,  it  will 
make  me  very  happy. 


MULES— MULES— MULES— A  supply  of 
100  head  on  hand  at  all  times  to  suit  all  buy- 
ers from  which  sugar,  rice  and  cotton  planters, 
truck  growers  and  others  can  select  their  re- 
quirements at  satisfactory  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply mules  of  any  ages,  sizes,  weights,  sex  and 
condition  wanted,  delivered  anywhere,  guaran- 
teeing safe  arrival,  at  lower  prices  than  our 
competitors.  Oscar  R.  Whilden  &  Owen 
Brothers  Horse  &  Mule  Company,  4101  Bien- 
ville avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  GAlvez 
1053. 
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WILIIAMSPORT  -*0»T  I/**'  WIRE  ROPE 

*  An  Exclusive        ^ 

Factory  Certification 


BECAUSE  Wire  Rope  has  ascanded  to  such  an  important  place  in  the  field  of  me- 
chanical operations,  every  sugar  plantation  operator  should  realize  the  fact  that 
there  are  six  different  grades  or  tensile  strengths  of  wire  rope,  all  difficult  of  com- 
parison by  sight — WILLIAMSPORT  developed  a  tape  indentification  called  "TELFAX." 
This  tape  is  woven  into  and  throughout  the  hard  fiber  core  of  each  rope  at  the  factory 
by  men  who  know  the  grade  of  steel  they  are  fabricating.  The  tape  states  in  plain 
English  the  kind  of  steel  used  and  it  remains  a  permanent  identification  throughout  the 
life  of  the  wire  rope.  It  is  a  protection  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  user  and  has 
been  so  for  the  past  twelve  years,  exclusively  with  WILLIAMSPORT. 


KNOW  YOUR  ROPE  STRENGTH— DON'T  GUESS! 


When  a  business  grown  from  one  of  the  smallest  to  one  of  the  largest  in  a  few 
short  years,  there  must  be  important  underlying  reasons  for  it,  of  interest  to  every  user. 

Our  motto  is  to  Build  Rope  as  Good  as  It  Can  Be  Built,  to  Sell  It  as  Low  as  as  It 
Can  Be  Sold,  and  to  See  that  the  User  Gets  the  Satisfaction  He  Has  a  Right  to  Expect. 

We  are  proud  of  our  product  and  want  you  to  be  happy  in  its  use.  A  complete 
stock  for  all  plantation  needs  is  always  on  hand  in  our  New  Orleans  warehouse.  Avoid 
costly  delays   because  of   breaking  cables  by    replacing   your   worn    wire   rope    at   once. 

Write,   Phone,   or   Wire.      Your  Inquiries    Will  Receive  Our  Immediate  Attention. 

WILLIAMSPORT  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY 

Phone  MAin  3112 
501  POYDRAS  STREET  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 
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ALL  INSURANCE  ON  THE 

Laboratory  Buildings 

Erected  by 

The  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

for  the  use  of 

THE    U.   S.    DEPT.   OF   AGRICULTURE 

at  Houma,  La. 

has  been  placed  with 

Robert  Gottschalk,inc. 

914    UNION    ST.,    NEW    ORLEANS 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
your  policies. 
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Keep  Your  Mules  Fit! 

/™\NE  feed  a  day  of  good  Purina  Omolene 
along  with  your  corn  will  keep  your  mules 
in  top  shape  during  the  grinding  season.  Pur- 
ina Omolene  furnishes  the  variety  and  balance 
that  mules  need  and  makes  corn  easier  to 
digest.  See  your  Purina  dealer  for  today's 
price  on  Omolene. 


NRA 


PURINA  MILLS 

938  Checkerboard  Square 

St.  Louis.   Mo. 
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L.  A.  BORNE 

MULES  AND  HORSES  FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 

A  Supply  of  Sugar  Mules  on  Hand  at 
All  Times 

Service   and  Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

Phone  323  RACELAND,  LA. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A.,  INC., 
ELECTED  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING,  SEP- 
TEMBER 28,   1933. 

President _ R.  H.  Chadwick 

1st  Vice-President H.  Langdon  Laws 

2nd  Vice-President -R.  L.  Baker 

3rd  Vice-President E.  A.  Burguieres 

4th  Vice-President C.  J.  Bourg 

5th  Vice-President  and 

General  Manager Reginald  Dykers 

Treasurer __ .Frank  L.  Barker 

Executive  Committee 
Louis  J.   Wilbert 
Jules   Godchaux 
William    McCollam 
J.    C.   LeBourgeois 
Edward  J.  Gay 
Percy    A.    Lemann 
Wallace  Kemper 
E.  A.  Rainold 
Stephen  C.    Munson 
Lewis  E.  Murrell 
Dr.  W.   D.   Haas 
Dubourg    Thibaut 
George   Billeaud 
Albert   Levert 

C.  D.  Kemper 
J.  W.  Jay 

D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr. 

E.  N.  Kearny 
Robert   E.   LeBlanc 


The  Stabilization  Agreement 

(  By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  has  finally  been 
signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Eight 
representing  the  following  groups  and  producing  areas: 
the  beet  growers  of  the  Eastern  area,  the  beet  grow- 
ers of  the  Western  area,  the  beet  processors  of  conti- 
nental United  States,  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  cane  sugar  refiners  of  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  signed  document  has  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  signature  of  Louisiana  was  affixed  with  the  fol- 
lowing reservation  written  with  the  signature: 

"American  Sugar  Cane  League  agrees  to  all  pro- 
visions except  so  much  of  Section  16  as  requires  ap- 
proval of  the  provisions  of  any  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion of  the  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  heretofore  filed  or 
made  of  record  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  necessary  to  bind  the  United 
States  Government  and  in  further  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Agreement  seem  to 
involve  the  governmental  policies  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  temporarily  agreed  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  the  details  of  the  Agreement  should  not 
be  made  public  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
signed  the  Agreement  or  the  President  has  made  pub- 
lic the  provisions  thereof. 

It  can  be  reported,  however,  that  in  arriving  at 
practically  all  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
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in  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  since  the  revi- 
sion of  August  22nd,  1933,  the  wishes  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  have  been  followed  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of- 
fered by  the  President  himself  in  general,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  regard  to  those  sections  which 
deal  with  Cuba  and  questions  of  international  policy, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connection  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  connection  with  the  Virgin  Islands,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  connection  with  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  relationship  to  the  authority  granted  him 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  under  which  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  has  been  prepared  and 
signed  by  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  situation  wherein  it  is 
deemed  inadvisable  to  discuss  matters  involving  gov- 
ernmental policy,  your  correspondent  knows  that  the 
|  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  be  interested  to  learn  of 
•  changes  which  have  been  made  affecting  Louisiana 
and  involve  only  branches  of  the  industry  in  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  preamble  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement 
has  been  changed  so  that  the  original  parties  to  the 
Agreement  will  be  only  such  of  the  organizations  or 
individuals  who  sign  the  Agreement  as  representa- 
tives of  growers,  producers,  processors  and  refiners  in 
any  of  the  producing  areas  contemplated  by  the 
Agreement.  It  is  provided  in  the  Agreement  that  all 
producers  and  handlers  of  sugar  shall  become  subject 
to  the  Agreement  through  licenses  which  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  signs  the  Agreement,  his  signature 
means  that  he  will  license  all  parties  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

The  definitions  have  not  been  changed  in  any  raan- 
ner  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  affects  the  in- 
K  terests  of  Louisiana. 

The  effective  date  of  the  Agreement  remains  July 
1st,    1933. 

The  term  of  the  Agreement  remains  three  years,  be- 
ginning July   1st,   1933. 

The  quotas  for  the  continental  areas  remain  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana  250,000  tons 

Florida  60,000  tons 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Areas..  1,750,000  tons 

The  beet  sugar  acreage  is  restricted  to  the  acreage 
contracted  in  1933,  but  there  is  no  restriction  on 
Louisiana  or  Florida  acreage.  In  addition  to  the  su- 
gar quotas,  Louisiana  is  allowed  to  deliver  13,000,000 
gallons  of  syrups  and  edible  molasses,  and  Florida  is 
allowed  to  deliver  3,0000,000  gallons  of  syrups  and 
edible  molasses. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Section  7  is  continued  as 
previously  reported  in  The  Bulletin,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  added  thereto: 

"This  limitation  upon  the  processing  of  raw  sugar 
produced  from  cane  grown  in  any  producing  area 
other  than  Louisiana  shall  apply  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  direct  consumption  sugar,  whether 
processed  by  one  or  more  Louisiana  factories,  and  de- 
livery of  such  aggregate  amount  of  direct  consump- 
tion sugar  so  produced  may  be  made  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  with  respect  to  deliv- 
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eries  and  quotas  as  set  forth  in  Sections  5  and  6  and 
such  delivery  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  Louisiana 
quota  set  forth  in  Section  5  of  this  agreement  nor  con- 
stitute any  part  of  such  quota.  Likewise,  cane  sugar 
manufactured  by  a  Louisiana  refiner  from  raw  sugar 
produced  in  any  producing  area  other  than  Louisiana 
may  be  shipped  or  delivered  from  such  Louisiana 
area  without  regard  to,  and  unlimited  by,  the  provi- 
sions of  Sections  5  and  6  of  this  Section  7,  and  such 
shipment  or  delivery  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  Louis- 
iana quota  set  forth  in  Section  5  of  this  Agreement 
nor  constitute  any  part  of  such  quota." 

With  regard  to  blackstrap  molasses  it  has  been 
agreed  that  this  product  will  be  the  subject  of  a  sup- 
plemental marketing  agreement  in  connection  with  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  and  subject  to  the  Su- 
gar Stabilization  Board. 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  will  be  composed  of 
nine  members  instead  of  eight,  one  additional  mem- 
ber having  been  allowed  to  the  beet  growers,  so  that 
there  will  be  on  the  board  one  grower  from  the  West- 
ern area  and  one  grower  from  the  Eastern  area. 

Section  16  has  been  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  order  more  fully  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  agreement  and  the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
for  the  restoration  of  normal  economic  conditions  and 
elimination  of  unfair  practices,  there  shall  be  prompt- 
ly adopted  one  or  more  supplemental  marketing  agree- 
ments and/or  codes  of  fair  competition  to  govern  and 
regulate  marketing  practices,  methods  of  competition, 
etc.,  among  the  producers,  processors,  refiners,  im- 
porters and  handlers  of  direct  consumption  sugar,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  principles  contem- 
plated by  marketing  agreements  and/or  codes  of  fair 
competition  for  direct  consumption  sugar  heretofore 
filed  or  made  of  record  with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  as  the  same  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  President  after  public  hearing 
as  required  by  law,  it  being  understood  that  this  pro- 
vision is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  acceptance  by  any 
party  hereto  of  any  of  such  agreements  and/or  codes 
or  as  precluding  any  party  hereto  from  opposing  any 
such  agreements  and  /or  codes  or  any  provisions  there- 
of at  any  public  hearing.  Any  licenses  issued  or  to 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  producers,  processors, 
refiners,  importers  and  other  handlers  of  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  shall  be  conditioned  upon  observance 
by  the  respective  licensees  of  the  provisions  of  such 
agreements  and/or  codes." 

The  latter  part  of  the  first  sentence  above  which 
appears  in  italics  is  the  provision  to  which  Louisiana 


objects  and  on  which   a  reservation  was   made  when 
signing  the  Agreement. 

All  other  changes  are  either  minor  changes  of  style 
or  are  amendments  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  discuss  here  for  reasons 
of  public  policy. 


Loans  on  Syrup 

(  By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Continuing  his  productive  efforts  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana,  Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet 
of  the  Third  District  was  successful  in  securing  from 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration a  ruling  by  which  syrup  producers  will  be 
allowed  to  borrow  money  on  syrup  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

A  Louisiana  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  syrup  from  sugar  cane  made  an  application  for  a 
loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  orderly  marketing  of  its  syrup.   Under 
Paragraph  D  of  Section  201,  Title  II,  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  the  Re- 
construction  Finance   Corporation  is   authorized: 
"To   make  loans  to  bona   fide  institutions  or- 
ganized  under  the  laws    of   any   state  or  of  the 
United  States  and  having  resources  adequate  for 
their  undertakings,  for   the   purpose   of   enabling 
them  to  finance     the  carrying  and  orderly  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  and  live  stock 
produced   in   the   United    States." 
The  question  having  been  raised  whether  syrup  was 
eligible  for   a  commodity  loan,  Congressman  Montet 
had  the  matter  up  for  consideration  with  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation. 
A  prior  ruling  of  the  Legal  Division  had   been  that 
the  purposes  for  which  loans  can  be  made  do  not  in- 
clude the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities  into 
industrial  products,  such  as  flour,  cotton  cloth,  meats, 
etc.     It  had  been  further  held  that  such  commodities 
as  cotton  seed  oil  and  cotton  seed  meal  are  industrial 
products  because  a  considerable  degree  of  processing 
had  taken  place  to  produce  them.     The  question  at 
issue  was,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  processing  of 
sugar  cane  into  syrup  results  in  the  production  of  an 
industrial  product. 

However,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
had  heretofore  held  that  in  the  case  of  perishable  com- 
modities a  slight  degree  of  processing  is  in  fact  but  a 
part  of  the  carrying  of  such  commodities,  although  a 
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necessary  part.  To  illustrate,  loans  had  been  made 
to  finance  the  carrying  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  but  including  the  expenses  of 
canning.  Congressman  Montet  submitted  the  argu- 
ment that  sugar  cane  as  such  is  a  perishable  and  not 
a  marketable  commodity,  because  it  is  not  fit  or  used 
for  direct  consumption.  He  argued  that  sugar  cane 
is  in  the  same  category  as  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
argument  prevailed,  for  on  September  6th,  1933,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration decided  that  syrup  is  eligible  for  a  loan  as 
an  agricultural  commodity. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  loans 
made  under  Section  201  as  above  quoted,  can  only  be 
made  to  "bona  fide  institutions,"  which  necessarily 
precludes  loans  to  individuals  or  partnerships  when 
the  latter  are  not  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
State.  These  loans  will  be  made  only  to  institutions 
that  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  obtain  financing  from  other  sources. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  questions  in  connection 
with  security,  responsibility,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  eligibility  of  each  applicant  for 
a  loan.  Moreover,  these  loans  are  not  intended  to  be 
capital  loans,  but  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
syrup  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  syrup,  and  must 
be  self-liquidating  out  of  the  sale  of  the  product  upon 
which  the  loan  is  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Anyone  interested  in  making  a  loan  need  not  com- 
municate with  Washington  at  all,  but  Louisiana  bona 
fide  institutions  should  apply  to  Mr.  George  F.  Buske, 
Louisiana  Agent  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, whose  office  is  located  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Building  at  New  Orleans. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  to  the  Dedication  Exercises 
in  memory  of  Dr.  William  Carter  Stubbs  at  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station  at  Houma,  La., 
on  October  17th,  at  3:30  P.  M. 

On  this  occasion  the  present  generation  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  assemble  around 
a  granite  shaft  with  bronze  inscription  plate, 
in  front  of  the  Laboratory  Buildings  of  the  U.  S. 
Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  and  pay  deserved 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  a  man  who  spent 
practically  all  his  life  in  intelligent  and  able 
efforts  to  upbuild  and  enlarge  and  expand  our 
sugar  industry,  and  who  became  known  all  over 
the  world  for  his  great  accomplishments. 

Every  reader  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  whether 
in  receipt  of  a  formal  invitation  or  not,  is  asked 
to  attend  the  exercises  which  will  serve  to  for- 
mally dedicate  the  Memorial.  It  was  erected 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


Better  Cane  Syrups  . . . 

WOU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit  because 
it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density  that  will  not 

"sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".   It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use  of 

which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  Instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  Information.   Write  us  today. 
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The  Situation  in  Washington 


g1 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 


Experience  in  Washington  has  taught  us  not  to 
accept  at  their  face  value  statements  or  decisions 
which  seem  to  have  the  tone  of  finality.  May  we  not 
remind  you  that  at  one  time  during  the  consideration 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  a  motion  prevailed  in  the 
Senate  whereby  the  tariff  was  to  remain  at  1.76  cents, 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Senate  reversed  itself  and 
voted  two  cents. 

A  rather  remarkable  press  release  was  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
October  9th,  1933.  Since  this  release  was  not  printed 
in  full  generally,  we  believe  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  record  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  reprinted 
here,  because  it  is  the  only  statement  or  notice  which 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

WALLACE     REVIVES     EFFORTS     TO     ASSIST     SUGAR 
GROWERS 

Secretary  Wallace  today  pressed  for  a  revival  of  nego- 
tiations on  the  pending  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry's proposed  codes  of  fair  competition  and  marketing 
agreements,  in  formally  announcing  that  he  will  take  no 
action  now  on  the  proposed  basic  sugar  marketing  agree- 
ment. 

"No  action  on  the  proposed  sugar  marketing  agreement 
is  practicable  at  this  time  because  of  changes  in  condi- 
tions, such  as  uncertainties  in  Cuban  production  and 
because  of  difficulties  of  operation  disclosed  by  further 
study  of  the  proposed  agreement,"  Secretary  Wallace 
said  after  a  conference  with  President  Roosevelt. 

"It  is,  however,  proposed  to  put  through  immediately 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  marketing  codes  as  far  as 
may  be  feasible  without  the  basic  quota  agreement.  This 
does  not  mean  that  plans  for  the  limitation  of  production 
are  abandoned,"  he  said. 

The  codes  of  fair  competition  for  the  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  industries,  incorporating  marketing  agree- 
ments, were  filed  in  August  and  a  hearing  was  held  on 
the  document  submitted  by  the  beet  industry. 

Dealing  with  marketing  and  distribution  of  sugar  with- 
in continental  United  States,  the  codes  were  similar 
except  on  a  few  points.  Both  provided  that  sugar  should 
be  sold  at  publicly  announced  terms  and  prices,  under 
conditions  which  proponents  contended  would  eliminate 
existing  evils  in  the  sugar  trade. 


Supplementing  his  statement  at  the  White  House,  Sec- 
retary Wallace  said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  causing 
him  to  take  no  action  now  on  the  basic  sugar  quota 
agreement  is  that  it  would  have  tended  to  increase, 
rather  than  remove,  the  present  disparity  in  agriculture's 
purchasing  power. 

Department  of  Agriculture  economists  who  analyzed 
the  proposed  agreement,  Secretary  Wallace  said,  pointed 
out  that  for  each  increase  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound 
in  sugar  prices,  the  42,000  farmers  producing  sugar  in 
this  country  would  have  received  a  benefit  falling  at 
least  $3,900,000  short  of  the  excess  cost  to  six  million 
farmers  as  sugar  consumers. 

"This  net  loss  to  farmers  taken  as  a  group,"  Secretary 
Wallace  said,  "is  the  reason  why  the  agreement  in  the 
form  presented  to  me  would  have  resulted  in  increasing 
rather  than  reducing  the  disparity  in  agriculture's  pur- 
chasing power. 

"Under  the  agreement,  increased  cost  to  6*000.000 
farmers  as  consumers  from  each  one-half  cent  rise  in 
price  would  be  more  than  $14,000,000  as  against  benefits 
to  42,000  farmers  of  only  about  $10,050,000. 

"The  agreement  appears  to  me  to  emphasize  unduly 
the  interests  of  processors  rather  than  the  income  of 
farmers. 

"The  government  should  not  under  agreements  of  this 
kind  undertake  to  relieve  processors,  refiners  and  others 
of  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws  unless  definite  pro- 
tection is  provided  for  consumers  with  greater  assurance 
of  benefits  for  farmers." 

Besides  provisions  covering  rates  of  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor,  the  proposed  beet  sugar  code,  as 
previously  presented,  provided  that  beet  growers  will 
participate  in  any  benefits  or  savings  to  result  from 
action  under  the  code.  As  originally  presented,  adminis- 
tration of  the  code  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  control 
body  called  the  American  Sugar  Association,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  with  par- 
ticipation by  an  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  present  situation  in  Washington  concerning 
sugar  impresses  us  as  being  as  follows: 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  which  was 
signed  and  upon  which  the  sugar  industry  worked 
for  four  months,  has  been  rejected  and  as  such  will 
not  be  revived  by  the  Administration,  However,  the 
Administration  proposes  to  proceed  with  the  adoption 
of   codes   of   fair   competition   and   marketing   agree- 
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ments.  Such  codes  and  agreements  as  are  adopted 
will  be  made  applicable  to  all  distributors  of  sugar' 
through  a  licensing  system  applied  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  This  will  apparently 
take  care  of  the  elimination  of  unfair  practices  and 
the  netting  of  the  maximum  return  to  the  farmer  and. 
the  producer  of  sugar. 

It  is  definitely  the  intention  of  the  Administration 
that  there  must  be  control  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  sugar.  Of  course,  a  very  serious  objection  to 
the  Stabilization  Agreement  in  its  final  form  was  the 
fact  that  it  provided  for  the  distribution  of  more 
than  7,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  amount  of  sugar 
is  too  much  for  the  United  States  to  consume  in  one 
year. 

Even  the  casual  student  of  our  sugar  problem  must 
realize  that  no  program  will  be  effective  or  successful 
unless  it  provides  at  the  outset  for  a  restriction  of 
production  and  distribution  of  Cuban  and  Filipino 
sugar.  The  overproduction  in  these  two  Islands  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  ills.  The  Administration 
has  come  to  realize  this  and  when  they  propose  or 
invite  another  stabilization  agreement,  as  they  must 
do,  being  sincere  in  their  desire  to  help  the  farmer 
who  produces  cane  or  beets,  any  agreement  adopted 
will  certainly  provide  quotas  for  all  producing  areas 
with  a  total  that  is  reasonably  within  the  consumptive 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Our  conviction  is  that  there  are  two  underlying 
causes  for  the  action  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture    in    rejecting    the    Stabilization 


Agreement  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Cuban  situation.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  government  in  Cuba  which  the  United  States 
authorities  consider  worthy  of  recognition  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  President  or  his  Secretary  of  State 
to  submit  any  agreement  to  Cuba.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  it  is  likewise 
unfortunate  that  there  is  no  recognized  government 
in  Cuba,  because  we  know  that  no  matter  what  the 
sugar  agreement  would  provide  with  regard  to  Cuban 
production  or  deliveries,  it  will  be  criticized  by  the 
American  investors  in  Cuban  sugar  and  the  politicians 
of  the  Island.  We  know  that  if  there  is  no  agree- 
ment and  the  Filipinos  are  permitted  to  bring  in 
unrestricted  the  1,400,000  tons  of  sugar  they  now  esti- 
mate is  in  the  ground,  with  Puerto  Rico  having  a 
bumper  crop  because  there  has  been  no  hurricane 
damage  this  year  and  the  beet  producers  expecting 
by  far  the  largest  crop  they  have  ever  made,  there  will 
be  place  in  the  United  States  market  for  only  about 
1,300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  this  year  and  less 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  forward  years. 
Nevertheless  no  matter  what  increase  any  agreement 
might  provide  for  the  Cubans,  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentalists will  protest  on  behalf  of  the  American  in- 
vestor and  the  brown  brothers  that  they  should 
have  more. 

The  other  controlling  cause  is  the  question  whether 
the  cane  sugar  refiners  have  any  place  in  an  agree- 
ment under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion. This  question  was  raised  by  Professor  Berle 
in  the  public  hearing  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
serious  discussion  among  the  advisors  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  since  that  time.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  influence  of  the  Americans  interested 
in  the  white  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. However,  it  must  be  said  in  frankness 
that  the  domestic  sugar  growers  have  been  and  are 
now  entitled  to  know  definitely  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  whether  such  objection  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  refiners  is  real  and  official.  The  meetings 
which  have  been  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  given  him  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  have  been  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives of  American  cane  refiners  since  June  27th. 
The  farmers  of  the  sugar  industry  have  felt  that  the 
presence  of  the  refiners  in  these  deliberations  has 
been  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  particularly  in  view  of  the  more  or 
less  sensational  public  hearings  involving  this  very 
question.  If  the  Administration  objects  to  any  agree- 
ment in  which  the  refiners  are  a  party,  then  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  Administration  to  tell 
the  representatives  of  the  growers  that  in  so  many 
words. 

Referring  to  the  above  quoted-release  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  we  cannot  help  but  state 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  Secretary  Wallace  for 
rejecting  the  sugar  quota  agreement  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete denouncement  of  the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
as  stated  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  can 
only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  benefits  intended 
by  Congress  can  only  be  extended  to  farmers  whose 
products  are  grown  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  Because  there  are  only  100,000 
farmers  who  produce  sugar  in  this  country  (not 
42,000)  is  no  reason  why  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  should  be  denied  to  them.    We  have  heard 
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that  there  has  been  an  agreement  among  the  pro-1 
ducers  of  clingstone  peaches.  Certainly  there  are 
more  farmers  who  grow  beets  than  there  are  who  pro- 
duce clingstone  peaches,  or  peanuts. 

The  reference  which  the  Secretary  makes  to  the 
price  of  sugar  rising  one-half  cent  is  rather  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  today  would  not  bring  that  price  above  the' 
pre-war  price  which  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  to  restore.  It  has  never 
been  the  intention  or  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who 
participated  in  drawing  up  a  Marketing  Agreement 
in  Washington,  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  in- 
crease. Rather  have  we  hoped  that  it  would  be 
stabilized.  Now,  by  the  act  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, we  find  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen 
greatly  and  staggeringly  since  his  announcement  to 
the  press.  At  least  we  are  hopeful  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pray  the  Administration  that  regardless  of 
conditions  in  Cuba  or  the  undersirability  of  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement,  the  farmers  in  the  beet 
fields  of  the  west  and  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  should  be  entitled  to  a  maximum  return 
for  their  products,  if  they  are  to  pay  the  increased 
prices  for  farm  implements  and  supplies,  and  for  the 
necessities  of  life  including  the  products  of  other 
farmers,  which  increase  is  being  brought  about  by 
the  same  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration  under 
the  New  Deal. 

Your  representative  believes,  not  out  of  sheer  opti- 
mism, but  as_  a  matter  of  practical  common  sense, 
that  the  Administration  will  have  some  Stabilization 
Agreement  to  propose  in  a  very  short  while. 


Soil  Animals  and  Root  Disease  in 
Puerto  Rico 

Paper  by  Francisco  Sein,  Jr.,  Assistant  Entomologist, 

Insular  Experiment  Station,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R., 
Submitted   at    the    Fourth    Congress    of    the 
International   Society    of   Sugar    Cane 
Technologists 

In  the  work  done  on  "root  disease"  in  Puerto  Rico 
up  to  now,  white  grubs,  Diaprepes,  nematodes  and 
fungi  have  been  taken  into  consideration.  There  is 
also  a  report  by  Van  Dine  in  1912  of  serious  injury 
to  cane  roots  by  sowbugs  in  one  locality  in  Puerto 
Rico,  root  injury  by  a  mite,  Uropodus  sp.,  reported 
by  Smyth  in  1919  and  the  report  by  Matz  in  1924 
of  root  pitting  which  he  attributed  to  nematodes. 

Sowbugs,  Philoscia  culebrae  Moore,  have  been 
found  by  the  writer  to  attack  the  tender  parts  of  cane 
roots  even  in  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  convict  the 
Uropodus  mite  of  injury  to  healthy  roots  and  the  pits 
attributed  by  Matz  to  nematodes  we  have  found  to 
be  caused  by  a  Symphylid. 

Smyth  in  1919  seems  to  have  observed  roots  whose 
tips  had  been  tunneled  or  emptied  out  and  apparently 
when  the  mites  were  not  such  an  evident  cause  of  it, 
he  attributed  it  to  the  larvae  of  Diaprepes.  We 
have  found  that  the  larvae  of  a  small  moth  which  we 
have  described*  as  Perforadix  sacchari  Sein,  the 
sugar  cane  root  caterpillar,  tunnel  in  the  tips  of  the 
large  cane  roots  and  that  at  times,  especially  in  dry 


weather  in  some  places  they  are  abundant.  Although 
not  so  abundant  ordinarily,  they  are  found  at  all 
times  throughout  the  Island,  and  since  only  the  tips, 
of  the  roots  are  used  as  food,  a  few  caterpillars  may 
produce  considerable  damage. 

The  pits  attributed  by  Matz  to  nematodes  we  have 
found  to  be  caused  by  the  Symphylid,  Hanseniella 
sp.,  which  occurs  in  all  moist  soils  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  pits  are  made  in  the  cortex  of  the  mature  parts 
of  the  roots  and  do  not  extend  into  the  central  cylin- 
der. Though  allowing  perhaps  the  entrance  of  decay 
organisms  into  the  cortex,  they  do  not  seem  of  great 
consequence. 

Two  bristle-tails,  one  white,  Nicoletia  sp.,  and  the 
other  golden  brown,  Lepisma  sp.,  eat  out  irregular 
cavities  in  the  tips  and  the  tender  parts  of  the  roots. 
The  golden  brown  bristle-tail  is  not  abundant,  but  the 
white  one  is  sufficiently  so  to  cause  considerable 
injury. 

Beside  these  root  pests  which  make  pits  and  cavi- 
ties, the  writer  has  also  found  that  the  nymphs  of  the 
Fulgorid,  Oliarus  franc  use  anus  Stal  ( — cinereus  Wol- 
cott),  are  stuterranean  and  feed  by  sucking  the  juices 
of  cane  and  grass  roots.  The  adults  of  Oliarus  fran- 
ciscanus  are  common,  usually  being  the  insects  most 
uniformly  present  in  young  cane  fields.  Though  the 
feeding  punctures  of  the  nymphs  may  expose  the 
roots  to  the  attack  of  decay  organisms  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  important  pests.  The  adults  and  the 
nymphs  have  been  found  to  be  apparently  incapable 
to  transmitting  mosaic. 

This  group  of  root  pests,  which  on  inspecting  the 
soil  among  the  roots  might  strike  one  as  being  unim- 
portant because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  abundant, 
are  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  injure  prac- 
tically all  the  roots.  In  digging  for  them  many  are 
crushed  and  those  we  do  not  usually  see,  and  due  to 
the  habit  of  attacking  the  tip  of  tender  tissues  near 
the  tip,  the  damage  caused  is  greatly  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  The  injured  tips  usually  rot  and 
when  side  roots  are  produced,  these  in  turn  are  at- 
tacked. The  process  continued  throughout  the  life  of 
the  plant,  reduces  the  number,  the  length  and  espe- 
cially the  feeding  surface  of  the  roots.  The  result  is 
that  better  chemical  and  physical  conditions  in  the 
soil  are  necessary  if  the  plant  with  such  a  limited  root 
system  is  to  make  good  growth  and  development,  and 
that  it  is  more  exposed  to  injury  from  lack  of  water 
should  drouth  suddenly  set  in. 

The  work  done  by  the  plant  pathologists  in  Puerto 
Rico  shows  that  Pythium  and  other  fungi  are  asso- 
ciated with  dead  or  injured  cane  roots,  but  the  symp- 
toms of  root  disease  have  not  been  produced  by  inocu- 
lation of  the  soil  with  fungi.  Professor  Earle  believed 
that  fungi  attack  the  roots  that  had  been  weakened 
by  unfavorable  soil  conditions  or  injured  by  root 
pests. 

Direct  methods  of  control  for  root  pests,  including 
white  grubs  and  Diaprepes,  through  the  use  of  soil 
fumigants  do  not  seem  practical.  But  the  cultural 
practices  that  have  been  recommended  by  several 
cane  specialists  and  in  Puerto  Rico  especially  by  Pro- 
fessor Earle  for  "root  diseases,"  by  bettering  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  would 
enable  the  cane  plants  to  keep  up  a  continuous  reno- 
vation of  their  root  systems  thus  giving  a  larger  feed- 
ing area,  more  available  food  and  more  opportunity 
of  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  brought  about 
by  excessive  rains  and  drouth. 
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FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

COTTON  or  BURLAP, 

NEW  OR  RECONDITIONED, 
ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE  BEST 
OBTAINABLE  BUT  ARE 
THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
FOR  YOU  TO  USE. 

Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Cane  Borer  and  Varieties  of 
Sugar  Cane 

In  September  15th  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
we  printed  an  article  showing  that  to  control  the 
sugar  cane  beetle  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  varieties 
known  as  C.P.  807  and  Co.  209.  This  is  due  to  their 
vigor  in  growth  and  suckering.  We  now  have  infor- 
mation from  T.  E.  Holloway  and  W.  E.  Haley  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  actual  resistance  in  certain 
vaireties  to  the  cane  borer. 

These  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Entomology  have  recently  been  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  pressure  required  to  puncture  the  growing 
stalks  of  sugar  cane.  They  use  a  special  instrument 
which  is  pressed  against  the  stalk,  and  when  a  pin 
is  forced  through  the  rind  the  pressure  required  is 
shown  in  pounds  and  ounces.  They  have  found  that 
the  old  varieties  of  cane — D.  74,  Louisiana  purple  and 
Louisiana  Striped — are  the  softest  of  all.  It  will 
readily  be  remembered  that  when  these  varieties  were 
planted  there  was  nearly  always  a  heavy  and  uniform 
borer  infestation,  in  contrast  to  the  comparatively 
light  infestation  of  later  years.  Of  the  varieties 
planted  today,  everyone  knows  that  P.O.J.  213  is 
most  seriously  bored,  and  Messrs.  Holloway  and 
Haley  find  that  this  is  the  softest  cane  in  the  late 
summer  when  the  borer  is  most  active.  P.O.J.  234 
is  harder  and  is  not  so  badly  bored.  C.P.  807  is  very 
hard,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  rather  resistant.  At 
the  present  time,  only  limited  figures  are  available  as 
to  its  resistance  to  the  borer,  but  these  are  favorable. 
C.P.  290  is  softer,  but  figures  on  its  resistance  are 
not  yet  available- 

At  the  present  writing,  say  Messrs.  Holloway  and 
Haley,  it  would  appear  that  control  of  the  borer  lies 
in  the  use  of  resistant  varieties. 

These  puncture  tests  are  just  one  phase  of  a  more 
complete  investigation  which  Messrs.  Holloway  and 
Haley  hope  to  conduct  in  cooperation  with  the  spe- 
cialists in  chemistry  and  plant  physiology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Resolutions  Sent  to  the  President 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt: 

Whereas — On  June  28,  1933,  there  was  convened  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department,  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  a  meeting  of  the  domestic,  insular  and  Cuban 
producers  of  raw  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  attempting,  by 
the  formulation  of  a  Stabilization  Agreement,  the  co- 
ordination of  the  supply  with  the  demand  for  sugar  con- 
sumption within  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas — At  said  convention  there  were  present  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  fifteen  beet  sugar  producing 
states  and  of  the  cane  producing  states  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  as  also  representatives  of  the  producing  areas  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Philippines  and  Cuba,  and  at  the 
inception  of  this  meeting  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that  by 
no  other  means  but  by  a  voluntary  Stabilization  Agree- 
ment could  such  co-ordination  be  attained  and  the  price 
of  sugar  stabilized  at  a  living  level,  and  it  was  also 
stated  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  in  his  opinion,  should  there 
be  no  Stabilization  Agreement  the  preponderance  of  sup- 
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ply  over  demand  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
all-time  record  of  starvation  prices  that  prevailed  during 
1932,  and 

Whereas — After  four  months'  arduous  work,  on  the 
part  of  a  committee  appointed  from  and  by  producing 
areas,  a  Stabilization  Agreement  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  approval, 
and  with  the  full  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  primarily 
and  solely  a  statute  designed  to  protect  the  agricultural 
areas  in  order  that  buying  power  of  farmers,  including 
sugar  cane  and  beet  farmers,  be  able  to  reach  the  level 
of  their  buying  power  in  1926,  and 

Whereas — Under  the  stimulus  of  the  proposed  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  December  sugar  in  July  was  quoted  at 
3.69  cents  per  pound  while  today  under  the  pressure  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sign  the 
Stabilization  Agreement,  after  it  was  finally  completed 
substantially  as  he  specified  it  should  be  during  confer- 
ences extending  nearly  four  months,  December  sugar  ie 
quoted  at  3.25  cents,  a  drop  in  the  market  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Stabilization  Agreement  to  become  effec- 
tive, of  nearly  one-half  cent   a   pound,   and 

Whereas — It  was  hoped  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
Stabilization  Agreement  that  the  era  of  depression  in  the 
sugar  producing  areas  would  have  been  much  improved 
there  is  today  a  contrary  effect  of  such  importance  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  such  action  as  to  prevent  dire  distress  in 
such  sections,  and 

Whereas — The  sales  quotas  designated  under  the  Sta- 
bilization Agreement  as  drafted  and  presented  on  August 
29th  in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
distributed  the  marketing  in  domestic  United  States  of 
the  production  of  the  respective  areas  in  proportion  to  the 
Consumption  within  continental  United  States  and  the 
quotas  so  specified  were  accepted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  domestic  producers  and  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippine  representative  claiming  however  the  right 


to  bring  into  continental  United  States  1,400,000  tons, 
which  he  claimed  the  Philippines  would  produce  during 
the  current  crop,  and 

Whereas— The  importation  of  1,400,000  tons  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  will,  to  the  extent  of  over  400,000  tons,  make 
the  supply  exceed  the  consumptive  demand,  and  have 
the  effect  of  ruinously  lowering  the  price  of  96  test  raw 
sugar  within  the  United  States  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past  when  less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar 
have  been  offered  for  sale  within  continental  United 
States,  and 

Whereas — The  purchasing  power  sought  in  behalf  of 
the  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  farmers  by  a  Sugar  Sta- 
bilization Agreement  having  been  already  sought  by  other 
measures  and  agreements  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  pro- 
ducing cotton,  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  rice  and  other  crops, 
there  is  every  reason  why  all  farmers  growing  such 
crops  as  have  already  come  within  your  beneficent  plans 
to  restore  the  prosperity  of  agriculturists  in  our  country 
should  gladly  see  like  consideration  extended  by  you  to 


MULES— MULES— MULESHA  supply  of 
100  head  on  hand  at  all  times  to  suit  all  buy- 
ers from  which  sugar,  rice  and  cotton  planters, 
truck  growers  and  others  can  select  their  re- 
quirements at  satisfactory  prices.  We  can  sup- 
ply mules  of  any  ages,  sizes,  weights,  sex  and 
condition  wanted,  delivered  anywhere,  guaran- 
teeing safe  arrival  and  satisfaction,  at  lower 
prices  than  our  competitors.  Oscar  R.  Whil- 
den  &  Owen  Brothers  Horse  &  Mule  Com- 
pany, 4101  Bienville  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  Lav 
Phone  GAlvez  1053. 
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KNOW  YOUR  ROPE  STRENGTH—DON'T  GUESS! 


The  Exclusive 

"TELFAX" 

Marker  Is 

Our  Guarantee 

of  Proper 

QUALITY 

and 

STRENGTH 


An  Exclusive 
Factory  Certification 


Large   StockiSw*?^ 
of  All  Types 
of  Wire  Rope 

Carried   in 

Our  Convenient 

New  Orleans 

Warehouse 


WILLIAMSPORT  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY 


501  POYDRAS  STREET 


Phone  MAin  3112 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
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their  fellow  farmers  growing  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets 
and  we  are  confident  that  such  will  he  the  attitude  of 
the  whole  farming  community  of  this  country,  and 

Whebeas — The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  provides 
means  of  support  to  upwards  of  a  million  people  in  this 
state  and  upon  which  depends  to  no  little  extent  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  Orleans,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved — That  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
respectfully  petitions  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  immediately  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  place  on  the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  a  stabilization  agreement  dealing 
with  sugar  quotas  as  accepted  by  the  representatives   of 


c 

.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER 

IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The 

Mattingly  guarantee  has  been 

good 

for  75  years.) 

THIBODATJX, 

LA.                                 DONALDSONVILL,E,    LA. 

A  complete  line 
°f  high  quality, 
pure  cane  sugars 


PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 
OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR 

* 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 


the  various  producing  areas  (but  which  we  think  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  should  comprise  the 
quotas  originally  assigned  to  those  countries  of  1,700,000 
tons  and  955,920  tons,  respectively)  and  which  will  co- 
ordinate the  supply  of  sugar  required  by  the  demand  for 
sugar,  it  being  our  belief  that  by  the  co-ordination  of 
supply  and  demand  a  price  fair  to  both  consumer  and 
producer  will  obtain  and  be  it 

Fuktheb  resolved — That  said  Stabilization  Agreement 
should  be  put  into  effect  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  being  marketed  the 
domestic  cane  and  beet  sugars  of  continental  United 
States,  and  their  producers  and  the  farmers  supplying 
the  cane  and  beets,  are  now  facing  the  prospect  of  losing 
heavily  from  the  lack  of  such  a  Stabilization  Agreement, 
which  they  counted  on  and  expected  during  practically  all 
of  the  portion  of  the  year  during  which  their  current 
crop  was  being  grown. 


A  Letter  form  Doctor  Cross 

Tucuman,  5th  Sept.  1933. 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

Those  of  your  readers  who  remember  the  talk  I 
gave  at  the  Louisiana  Planters'  Association  Meeting 
in  March,  1921,  explaining  how  that  in  Tucuman  the 
mosaic  disease  had  almost  ruined  the  sugar  industry, 
which  had  been  saved  by  replacing  the  old  purple 
and  striped  canes  by  certain  P.O.J,  varieties,  which 
canes  I  recommended  to  be  planted  in  Louisiana  to 
meet  the  same  mosaic  situation  there  (1);  the  nam- 
ing of  a  Committee  at  that  meeting  "to  see  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  bring  about  permission  from 
the  Government  to  import  the  canes  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Cross"  (2);  the  plantations  of  the  P.O.J,  canes 
which  were  made  at  Southdown  as  a  result  of  my 
recommendation;  the  years  of  ever-declining  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre,  which  were  attributed  by 
the  Government  experts  to  all  kinds  of  causes,  from 
low  rainfall,  to  exhausted  soils,  cane  borers  and  "root 
disease  complex"  (3);  the  articles  I  published  in 
"Facts  About  Sugar"  in  1924  insisting  that  the  mosaic 
disease  was  the  great  cause  of  the  trouble  and  that 
the  remedy  was  to  replace  the  sick  native  canes  with 
the  P.O.J,  varieties  which  had  solved  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  Argentine  (4) ;  the  violent  controversy 
these  articles  produced  (5),  the  Government  experts 
denying  absolutely  both  that  the  mosaic  disease  was 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  cause  of  the  low  yields  (6) 
and  that  the  canes  I  recommended  could  possibly 
save  the  situation;  the  vivid  interest  the  controversy 
aroused  amongst  the  planters  in  Louisiana  (7);  the 
candid  comment  made  by  the  late  Prof.  Earle,  that 
both  the  planters  and  the  Government  workers  had 
"been  asleep  at  the  switch,"  and  that  it  had  "taken 
a  man  from  far-off  Argentine  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
cause  of  the  trouble"  (8) ;  the  rather  sharp  request 
made  (at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson)  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  of  Senators  Ransdell 
and  Broussard,  asking  them  to  take  up  with  the 
"Government  Bureau  in  charge  of  the  importation  of 
canes"  the  matter  of  procuring  for  Louisiana  the 
canes  I  recommended  (9) ;  the  numerous  lectures, 
talks  and  interviews  I  gave  during  my  visit  to  Louisi- 
ana with  Mr.  Alfredo  Guzman  in  June,  1925,  insisting 
always  on  the  mosaic  disease  being  the  cause  of  the 
then  ruinous  state  of  the  industry,  and  on  the  P.O.J, 
canes  as  the  great  remedy, — always  in  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Government  experts  (10);  the  faith 
in  my  recommendations  shown  by  the  planters,  and  the 
rapid  replacing  of  the  native  canes  by  the  P.O.J,  varie- 
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ties  which  took  place  from  1925  to  1929;  and  the  frank 
acknowledgment,  made  frequently,  when  these  canes 
saved  the  sugar  industry,  that  I  was  "largely  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  P.O.J,  canes  in 
Louisiana"  (11),  and  that  "the  adoption  of  the  Java 
canes  recommended  by  Dr.  Cross  had  improved  the 
situation  of  the  planters  greatly"  (12) — these  readers, 
as  I  say,  will  read  with  interest  the  following  para- 
graph taken  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  Re- 
port to  the  President,  dated  October  31st,  1932,  and 
published  in  the  Year-Book  of  Agriculture  for  1933, 
page  25,  under  the  title  of  "Saving  an  Entire  Indus- 
try" : 

"Research  in  the  Department  has  on  several  occa- 
sions saved  an  entire  branch  of  agriculture.  A  strik- 
ing recent  example  is  the  restoration  of  the  sugarcane 
industry  in  Louisiana,  which  not  many  years  ago  was 
threatened  with  extinction  by  mosaic  disease.  It  had 
been  demonstrated  many  years  previously  that  resist- 
ance to  disease,  and  also  to  climatic  conditions,  is  a 
genetic  character  that  may  be  bred  into  or  out  of 
plants.  Mosaic  disease  was  discovered  in  1919  in  a 
small  part  of  the  sugarcane  area  in  eastern  Louisiana. 
It  spread  rapidly  through  that  State  and  into  other 
sugarcane-growing  States.  Great  areas  of  cane  lands 
passed  out  of  cultivation,  sugar  mills  remained  idle, 
and  the  sugarcane  industry  faced  collapse.  Mosaic 
disease  can  not  yet  be  cured  because  its  exact  nature 
is  unknown.  Therefore  the  Department  undertook 
to  develop  resistant  varieties  of  sugarcane.  It  im- 
ported strains  known  to  be  tolerant  of  the  mosaic 
disease.  These  varieties,  propagated  from  cuttings, 
were  planted  in  1928  on  135,000  acres  in  Louisiana. 
In   1929  the  acreage  planted  to  sugarcane  compared 


favorably  with  the  acreage  grown  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mosaic  disease." 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  E.  Cross. 


May 
Bull. 


(1)  Louisiana  Planter,  March  19th,  1921,  p.  184;  March  26th, 
1921,  p.  202. 

(2)  Louisiana  Planter,   March  12th,  1921,   p.   163. 

(3)  Cf.   Facts  About   Sugar,   July   14th,   1923,   p.   34. 

(4)  May  10th,  1924,  p.  442;  August  23rd,  1924,  p.  181;  September 
13th,  1924,  p.   250. 

(5)  Cf.  Facts  About  Sugar,  1924:  May  17th,  p.  466 
p.  490-1;  May  31st,  p.  514;  June  28th,  p.  610. 
Sugar   Cane   League,   June  1st,   1924,   p.   4. 

(6)  "In  this  Office  (of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  TJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  investigations  are  now  under  way 
designed  to  throw  light  on  two  other  disease  problems,  root- 
rot  and  seed  cane  deterioration,  which  are  believed  to  be 
more  important  than  the  mosaic."  E.  W.  Brandes,  Facts 
About  Sugar,  June  28th,  1924,   p.  611. 

(7)  Cf.  Facts  About  Sugar,  1924:  May  31st,  p.  509;  June  7th,  p. 
537;  June  21st,  p.  585,  etc.  Bull.  Am.  Sugar  Cane  League, 
June   1st,   1924,  etc. 

(8)  Facts  About  Sugar,   September  13th,  1924,  p.  253. 

(9)  Bulletin  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  June  1st,  1924,  pp. 
5-6.  (The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  making  this  request, 
stated :  "For  the  further  information  of  our  Senators  please 
say  to  them  that  Dr.  Cross  has  not  only  referred  to  these 
canes  in  the  article  above-mentioned,  which  has  created  wide- 
spread comment  in  Louisiana,  but  he  also  addressed  a  public 
meeting  here  concerning  them  some  three  years  ago,  all  that 
he  said  being  well  known  to  the  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Pathology,  yet,  notwithstanding  our  great  emergency 
we  have  never  heard  anything  definite  from  the  Bureau  con- 
cerning these  canes,  and  we  now  want  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
our  Senators  to  bring  to  the  surface  every  available  fact 
bearing  on  this  matter.") 

(10)  Cf.   The  Sugar   Bulletin,   June   15th,   1925. 

(11)  Cf.  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  April  15th,  1929,  p.  3. 

(12)  Facts  About   Sugar,  AprU  13th,  1929,   p.  344. 


L.  A.  BORNE 

MULES  AND  HORSES  FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 

A  Supply  of  Sugar  Mules  on  Hand  at  All  Times 

Service   and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed 

Phone  323  RACELAND,   LA. 


Better  Cane  Syrups . 


WOU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit  because 
it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density  that  will  not 

"sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use^  of 

which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  Instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  information.   Write  us  today. 

CONVERTIT 

^phe  highly  concentrated  invertose  of  standardized  activityl^ 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

109-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


INC. 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  BIdg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW   ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

630  FIFTH  AVE.  •  -  NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co* 
OP  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  SUPPLIES 
Lime,  Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  Clariphos 

512-526    South    Peters   Street  NEW    ORLEANS 


CASTLE  &  COOKE,  Ltd. 


HONOLULU 

SUGAR  FACTORS 


STEAMSHIP  AGENT8 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  BIdg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 

INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San  Francisco        New  York 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 
Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange   BIdg. 
Phone   MAin  0996  NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  3.  A. 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave.  271  Pine  St. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

822  Bishop  St. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  8UGAR  FACTORY  8UPPLIE8 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal   Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  BIdg.  New  Orleans, 

Telephone  MAin  6467 
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The  Washington  Enigma 


By  C. 

Ever  since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
the  rejection  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement 
and  sent  the  price  of  raw  sugar  down  one-half  cent 
we  have  been  running  around  in  Washington!  circles 
to  ascertain  just  where  the  Domestic  Sugar  Industry 
stands  under  the  present  administration. 

So  far,  we  have  been  expecting  the  A.A.A.  to  apply 
to  farmers  who  grow  beets  and  cane  thq  benefits  in- 
tended by  Congress  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  in  such  manner  (and  we  quote  from  said 
Act  under  Section  2), 

"as  will  reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level 
that  will  give  agricultural  commodities  a  pur- 
chasing power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farm- 
ers buy,  equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  base  period." 

The  base  period  referred  to  is  August,  1909,  to 
July,  1914;  so  says  the  Act. 

Let  us  be  specific.  The  basic  data  hereinafter  set 
out  is  taken  from  Willet  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal,  weekly  quotations  averaged  to 
get  monthly  averages  and  those  averaged  to  get  the 
yearly  average.  The  fine  granulated  quotations  f.o.b. 
New  York  net  cash,  and  96  degree  centrifugal  duty 
paid  New  York  net  cash. 

Fine  96  Degree 

Year  Granulated  Centrifugal 

1909  4.759  4.002 

1910  4.965  4.192 

1911  5.338  4.462 

1912  5.048  4.162 

1913  4.264  3.499 

1914  4.659  3.817 

Thus  the  average  price  for  those  base  period  years, 
which  is  being  referred  to  as  the  pre-war  parity,  was 


Bourg 

for  refined  sugar  4.85c  and  for  raw  sugar  4.022c.  But 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  Section  9,  Para- 
graph   (c)    has  this  to  say: 

"For  the  purposes  of  part  2  of  this  title,  the 
fair  exchange  value  of  a  commodity  shall  be  the 
price  therefor  that  will  give  the  commodity  the 
same  purchasing  power,  with  respect  to  articles 
farmers  buy,  as  such  commodity  had  during  the 
base  period  specified  in  section  2;  and  the  cur- 
rent average  farm  price  and  the  fair  exchange 
value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  available  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of   Agriculture." 

We  are  informed  that  concerning  sugar  the  fair 
exchange  price,  based  upon  what  farmers  had  to  pay 
for  their  needs  in  the  base  period  and  what  they 
have  to  pay  fof  their  needs  in  1933,  is  116%.  There- 
fore, we  must  add  16%  to  the  pre-war  price  average 
of  4.022c,  which  gives  us  4.665c  as  the  price  that  the 
Act  of  Congress  says  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
farmer's  return  on  sugar  cane  or  beet. 

Of  course,  we  know  very  well  the  beet  farmer  and 
the  cane  farmer  cannot  hope  for  the  A.A.A.  to  give 
them  the  full  complement  of  this  benefit,  but  as  an 
American  farmer  he  has  some  reason  to  expect  that 
at  least  a  large  percentage  will  be  given.  Instead, 
just  as  he  begins  to  harvest,  here  comes  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Government  Official  designated  by  law 
to  help  him  get  the  benefits,  which  announcement 
sinks  the  market  and  the  farmer's  hope  of  making 
any  profit  this  year.  And  the  ghastly  joke  of  the 
situation  is  that  while  the  price  of  raw  sugar  hits  bot- 
tom, positively  ruining  the  price  of  sugar  cane  and 
its  raw  farm  product,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  re- 
mains the  same  at  4.60c,  and  the   retail   stores  con- 
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to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

tinue  to  sell  sugar  to  the  consumers  at  the  same 
price  (49c  for  10  lbs.  in  Washington).  So,  the  farm- 
er gets  it  in  the  neck  and  the  consumer  pays  as  usual. 
Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  refer  to  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  of  October  15th  and  to  re-read  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  as  his  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement.  It  is  an 
interesting  study,  in  view  of  the  law  quoted  above 
and  the  market  situation  reviewed. 

The  important  question  is,  when  is  a  farmer  not  a 
farmer  ?{  Is  the  test  of  a  farmer's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered an  American  farmer  dependent  upon  what 
crop  he  produces?  Or  is  it  the  agricultural  pursuit 
which  he  follows,  such  as  before-daylight  rising, 
planting,  plowing,  cultivating,  watching  and  preparing 
for  the  rain,  the  drought,  the  freeze,  doing  the  chores, 
selling  his  crop  for  less  than  the  cost-of-production 
and  paying  more  for  everything  he  buys. 

It  is  not  this  writer's  belief  that  nothing  ati  all  will 
ever  come  out  of  Washington  for  the  relief  of  the  cane 
farmers  of  Louisiana  and  even  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  But  the  delay  at  this 
particular  time  bears  on  them  so  distressingly  that  it 


tries  the  souls  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  who 
are  driven  to  despair  by  the  knowledge  that  unless 
something  is  done  immediately,  no  benefit  can  come 
until  next  year.  It  was  this  contemplation  and  the 
appeals  which  have  come  to  him  from  Louisiana, 
which  prompted  Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet  to 
address  his  most  timely  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  Administration  having  rejected  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  which  was  the  result  of  the  work  of 
months  on  the  part  of  men  representative  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry,  who  know  sugar  and  its 
intricate  problems,  we  have  been  offered  nothing  in 
lieu  thereof.  It  is  not  believed  that  a  substitute  can 
be  offered  by  the  Government  which  could  come  any- 
where near  doing  the  actual  job  of  stabilizing  sugar, 
except  with  the  original  agreement  as  its  basis. 

For  the  emergency  which  faces  our  farmers,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  his  intention 
of  making  available  loans  on  sugar,  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  get  better  prices.  The 
details  of  the  proposal  have  never  been  made  known 
to  the  industry,  although  innumerable  guesses  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  The  whole  idea  is  so 
beset  with  complications  that  one  should  hesitate  to 
publish  his  own  expectations  for  fear  of  raising  false 
hopes  or  creating  erroneous  impressions.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  loans  are  to  be  based  upon  a  price 
higher  than  the  present  market.  This  at  least  would 
be  immediately  helpful,  but  to  be  completely  so,  the 
benefits  should  be  made  retroactive,  in  order  that  the 
part  of  the  crop  which  has  already  been  harvested 
and  delivered  shall  participate.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  commodity  loan,  wherein  the  borrower  does  not  be- 
come personally  liable  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  actually  received  for  the  sugar  on  which  the 
loan  is  made.  Further  details  than  that  must  await 
the  official  pronouncement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Another  proposition  is  being  considered,  but  again 
the  lack  of  information  available  thereon  does  not 
permit  of  immediate  discussion.  A  processing  tax 
is  proposed  for  corn,  and  a  hearing  will  be  held  on 
November  2nd  to  determine  whether  a  compensating 
tax  should  not  be  placed  on  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
syrup  and  molasses,  to  the  extent  that  these  commod- 
ities compete  with  corn,  corn  sugar  or  corn  syrup. 
No  one  is  willing  or  able  to  tell,  at  the  present  time, 
what  will  be  done  with  the  money  to  be  collected 
upon  sugar,  syrup  and  molasses.  It  is  natural  to  ask 
whether  these  funds  will  go  to  relieve  the  corri  farm- 
er or  will  the  cane  and  beet  farmer  get  relief  through 
this  means.     We  reserve  judgment  until  the  hearing. 

These  propositions  of  loans  and  processing  taxes 
are  at  best  only  temporary  benefits.     No  permanent 
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help  will  come  to  the  sugar  industry  in  either  of 
those  ways.  Our  problems  are  so  involved  with  the 
affairs  of  Cuba,  the  status  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
production  of  sugar  in  all  areas  that  furnish  the 
United  States  market,  that  local  prescriptions  only 
relieve  the  headache  and  do  nothing  at  all  for  our 
sugar  elephantiasis. 

What  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration!  For  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  all 
branches  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  are  in  agree- 
ment and  cooperating  to  stabilize  sugar  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  has  been  returned 
to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  from  which 
he  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  to  act  for  them  as  the  Sugar 
Co-ordinator.  It  is  not  politic  to  discuss  this  sever- 
ance at  this  time,  but  let  it  be  recorded  now  that 
Coulter  is  the  only  man  in  our  history  who  has  been 
able  to  get  all  the  sugar  people  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  together,  in  accord.  Throughout 
the  years,  such  an  accord  has  been  declared,  to  be 
impossible. 

Sugar  has  been  the  football  of  politics  and  at  the 
same  time  the  bete  noir  of  the  politician.  "There  is 
dynamite  in  sugar"  is  the  trite  saying  of  the  political 
observer  in  Washington.  The  administration  which 
can  put  sugar  on  a  permanent  basis  and  remove  it  as 
a  political  problem  of  major  importance,  will  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our  economic  and  polit- 
ical welfare.  The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  at- 
tempted to  do  that  and  if  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
administration  in  its  entirety,  no  one  who  knows  su- 
gar questions  that  it  at  least  can  serve  as  the  basis 
for  such  an  agreement  and  program  as  will  work. 
Imagine  removing  the  problem  of  the  sugar  tariff 
alone,  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  solving  the  troublous  situation  in  Cuba 
and  the  irritating  Philippine  question.  It  is  all  possi- 
ble of  achievement  if  this  administration  will  take 
hold  because  never  before  have  the  branches  of  the 
domestic  industry  been  willing  to  cooperate  for  the 
common   good. 

The  word  "trust"  has  had  a  fearsome  meaning  for 
anyone  born  in  any  part  of  sugarland.  The  horror 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  a  spectre  which  has  been  dis- 
sipated with  time  and  with  a  better  understanding. 
Today  we  contemplate  the  Brain  Trust  in  its  relation 
to  sugar  and  there  are  those  who  associate  with  it  the 
same  fear  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  of  a  Sugar  Trust.  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  sharing  in  that  fear  because  of 
our  experiences  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Yet  we  know 
that  sugar  is  not  ai  problem  which  can  be  put  aside. 
Cuba  will  finally  have  a  government  the  United 
States  will  recognize.  The  Philippines  have  rejected 
the  Independence  Bill  and  are  sending  another'  mis- 
sion to  get  a  better  one.  We  need  a  Richmond  or  a 
Napoleon  or  something.  Maybe  the  Brain  Trust  will 
produce  him;  or  perhaps  set  off  the  dynamite! 


"The  Pause  Jthat  Refreshes" 

The  news  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  Hershey  Sugar 
Refinery,  in  Cuba,  is  now  shipping  some  80,000  pock- 
ets of  refined  sugar  periodically  to  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  which  has  grown  to  be  an  enormously 
wealthy  corporation  through  the  nickels  of  thirsty 
Americans  and,  by  the  way,  we  saw  in  print  some 
time  ago  that  of  all  the  communities  in  the  United 
States,  New  Orleans  consumes  the  most  Coca-Cola 
per  capita. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  buys  its  sugar  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  because  it  can  buy  it 
cheaper  there  than  here  and  we  are  not  going  to  make 
any  patriotic  appeal  to  them  to  do  otherwise.  We 
leave  all  that  to  their  own  reflections.  We  merely 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  80,000 
pockets  of  Cuban  sugar  fall,  when  they  get  here,  like 
80,000  drops  of  poison  hemlock  on  our  domestic 
economy  and  eat  a  hole  in  it. 

Eighty  thousand  pockets  of  sugar  is  8,000,000 
pounds,  which  is  about  the  average  output  of  one  of 
our  Louisiana  sugar  factories  in  a  whole  season.  It 
takes  several  hundred  men,  working  a  whole  year, 
in  field  and  factory  and  refinery,  to  turn  out  that 
much  sugar.  With  our  relief  agencies  for  the  unem- 
ployed working  overtime  and  the  Government  turned 
into  an  eleemosynary  institution,  to  a  large  degree, 
trying  to  take  care  of  10,000,000  idle  men,  we  see  a 
corporation  whose  name  is  a  happy  household  word 
among  us,  and  which  makes  its  living  out  of  all  of  us, 
intrigued  into  giving  its  orders,  which  means  giving 
its  power  to  create  work,  to  Cuba.  That  is  a  travesty 
and  a  tragedy,  all  in  one. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  so  far  as  the  plans  and  prin- 
ciples and  obligations  of  the  New  Deal  are  concerned 
the  Hershey  Refinery  in  Cuba  is  as  unaffected  as  any 
nymph  dancing  on  the  green.  Would  Mr.  Roosevelt  tell 
our  American  refiners  they  must  pay  their  laborers 
so-and-so,  to  insure  their  happiness  and  well  being, 
the  Hershey  Refinery  may  laugh  in  its  sleeve  and  so 
pay  its  laborers  as  to  turn  them  into  starved  brigands, 
and  thus  bring  about,  by  such  unfair  competition,  a 
condition  under  which  the  American  refiners  will  be 
able  to  employ  no  labor  at  all.  Does  there  come  up 
for  adoption  under  the  N.  R.  A.  a  code — of  honor,  or 
ethics,  or  what  you  will — to  which  American  refiners 
must  subscribe,  the  Hershey  Refinery  may  use  it  as 
a  text  book  showing  in  detail  just  exactly  what  not  to 
do.  At  least  there  is  none  to  say  them  nay.  Would 
Mr.  Roosevelt  lift  American  industry  to  idealistic 
heights,  the  deadweight  of  the  world's  Hersheys  drags 
down  the  pretty  edifice.  Indeed  it  can  never  rise, 
because  of  them. 

In  the  task  of  helping  the  people  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  depression  there  are  many  compli- 
cated problems,  but  there  is  a  corner  stone  on  which 
a  great  deal  may  be  built.  That  corner  stone  is  to 
lay  down,  as  a  bed-rock  principle,  the  determination 
to  see  that  Americans,  not  foreigners,  get  whatever 
work  there  is. 
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'My  mules  gained  weight 
during  grinding  season!" 

KEEP  your  mules  in  top  shape  during  the 
grinding  season  by  giving  them  one  feed 
a  day  of  good  Purina  Omolene  along  with  your 
corn.  Sugar  planters  who  have  fed  Omolene 
for  several  years  report  that  their  mules  ac- 
tually gained  weight  during  the  grinding 
season.  See  your  Purina  dealer  for  todays 
price  on  Omolene. 


NRA 


PURINA  MILLS 

938  Checkerboard  Square 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES   OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

THIBODAUX,    LA.  DONALDSONVIULE,    LA. 


L.  A.  BORNE 

MULES  AND  HORSES  FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 

A  Supply  of  Sugar  Mules  on  Hand  at  All  Times 

Service   and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed 

Phone  323  RACELAND,   LA. 


FULTON  QUALITY 

EACH  SUCCEEDING  YEAR 

MORE  SUGAR  MANUFACTURERS 

RELY    ON    FULTON  TO  SUPPLY 

THE    BEST    BAGS   OBTAINABLE 

FOR  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 

NEW  OR  RECONDITIONED, 

COTTON  or  BURLAP 

Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Hon.  Numa  F.  Montet  Writes  the 
President 

The  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farmer  by  Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet  have  been 
of  the  highest  order  and  we  know  that  we  voice  the 
sentiment  of  every  sugar  cane  grower  in  Louisiana  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done,  and 
is  still  doing,  to  improve  the  position  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  We  reproduce  below  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Congressman  Montet  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  under  date  of  October  20th. 
Dear  Mr.   President: 

My  people  in  Louisiana  are  in  distress.  In  many  cases 
this  distress  amounts  to  despair.  I  am  appealing  to  you 
as  one  who  acts  quickly  and  knows  how  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

I  wish  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  sugar  cane  farmers  of  my  District 
and  State,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Southern  States  where 
sugar  cane  is  grown,  brought  about  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  without  a  definite  sub- 
stitute plan  being  suggested. 

The  contract  under  which  the  sugar  cane  grower  of  Lou- 
isiana sells  his  product  to  the  factory  is  based  upon  the 
market  price  of  raw  sugar,  so  that  the  farmer  receives 
per  ton  of  cane  an  amount  in  dollars  equivalent  to  the 
cents  at  which  raw  sugar  sells. 

Raw  sugar,  the  basis  on  which  cane  is  paid  for,  sold 
in  July  at  3.65  cents  per  pound;  that  price  was  well  main- 
tained until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  would  not  sign  the  Stabilization 
Agreement  offered,  nor  did  he  suggest  one  to  the  industry 
which  he  would  sign.  As  a  result,  today  raw  sugar  is 
selling  at  3.20  cents  and  sugar  for  December  deliveries  is 
selling  at  3.10  cents. 

The  farmer  can  only  interpret  the  "New  Deal"  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  resulting  therefrom. 
The  rejection  of  the  Stabilization  Agreement  has  had  the 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  cane  grower  in  Louisiana  to 
date,  to  cause  him  a  loss  of  over  50  cents  per  ton  of 
cane  on  the  present  price  and  60  cents  per  ton  on  the 
December  price.  This  alone  means  a  loss  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  Louisiana  farmer  and  in  addition  serious 
losses  to  the  processors  of  this  sugar  cane  and  to  the 
laborer  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  situation  in  which  our  sugar  growers  now  find 
themselves  is  particularly  unfortunate  because  our 
farmers  have  this  week  begun  the  harvesting  of  our  cane 
crop  and  therefore  on  deliveries  made  they  have  already 
sustained  losses.  Unless  something  is  done  immediately 
to  stabilize  the  industry,  any  benefits  intended  for  Louisi- 
ana farmers  will  be  lost  for  this  year  because  their  har- 
vesting season  will  be  completed  in  about  sixty  days  and 
thereafter  the  crop  will  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President,  that  an  emergency 
exists  in  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  Statesi  and  that 
instead  of  helping  the  farmers  who  grow  cane  and  beets, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has,  by  his  announcement, 
unfortunately  caused  this  considerable  financial  loss  which 
our  farmers  are  unable  to  bear.  Of  course,  such  an 
effect  was  not  intended  by  you  nor  the  Secretary. 

It  is  still  possible  for  your  Administration  to  correct 
this  situation  in  time  to  benefit  the  crop  now  being  har- 
vested and  as  one  who  has  supported  your  policies  loyally 
and  consistently,  I  appeal  to  you  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the  farmers  of 
Louisiana  and  certainly  to  remove  the  depressing  effect 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  recent  announcements 
above  referred  to,  without  any  definite  offer  or  proposal 
upon  which  our  sugar  cane  farmers  can  base  any  hope 
for  immediate  relief  on  the  crop  now  being  harvested. 

The  cultivation,  harvesting  and  processing  of  sugar 
cane  gives  labor  more  employment  than  any  other  agri- 
cultural endeavor  in  Louisiana.  This  labor  is  interested 
in  a  prosperous  sugar  industry  and  has  an  abiding  faith 
that  some  message  of  encouragement  will  emanate  from 
Washington. 

This  morning's  press  reports  the  outbreak  of  economic 
unrest  in  the  midwest.     From  the  hundreds  of  telegrams 
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received  in  Washington  within  the  last  few  days,  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  unrest  will  spread  into  the  sugar 
beet  and  cane  growing  sections  of  this  country  unless 
something  is  immediately  done  by  you  to  assure  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  those  areas. 

A  public  statement  at  this  time  by  you  assuring  our 
cane  and  beet  growers  that  their  situation  is  not  without 
hope;  that  you  will  immediately  undertake  to  extend  to 
them  for  the  crop  now  being  harvested  the  same  measure 
of  relief  as  is  being  granted  other  agricultural  products, 
to  the  end  that  sugar  might  immediately  share  and  share 
alike  in  these  benefits,  would  go  far  in  re-establishing 
the  confidence  of  these  people  and  would  also  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  a  fast  falling  market.  Our  people 
feel  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  this  most  fair  treat- 
ment and  consideration  at  your  hands.  Since  it  lies 
within  your  power  to  so  help  them,  I  implore  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  distressed 
farmers  and  laborers,  who  are  just  as  good  and  loyal 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  as  are  those  engaged  in 
other  agricultural  pursuits  and  who  are  now  feeling  the 
beneficent  and  helping  hand  of  our  Government. 

A  splendid  opportunity  awaits  you  to  assure  the  sugar 
producing  farmers  of  this  country  that  they  can  depend 
on  the  aid  of  their  government  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
now  being  extended  other  farmers,  and  to  dispel  the 
feeling  of  despair  that  has  come  upon  them  by  reason  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  relief. 

Anxiously  awaiting  some  assurance  of  relief  for  these 
people  and  with  assurances  of  highest  esteem  and  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

NUMA  F.  MONTET,  M.  C. 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Phone  GAIvez  1053 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 


A  complete  line 

of  high  quality, 

,„„„G«,„;>;3     pure  cane  sugars 

PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 
OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR 

• 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


KNOW  YOUR  WIRE  ROPE— DON'T  GUESS! 

Costly  shut-downs  are  due  largely  to  the  failure  of 
materials  or  delays  in  shipping  replacements. 

Williamsport  "T elf  ax  Tape*  Wire  Rope   guaran^ 
tees  you  the  proper  grade  of  Wire  Rope. 

Our  large  New  Orleans  stock  guarantees   quick, 
certain  delivery. 


PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE 

WILLIAMSPORT  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY 


Phone  MAin  3112 


501  POYDRAS  STREET 


NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
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Blackstrap  Molasses 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Irving  B.  Delcher, 
President  of  the  North  American  Trading  and  Import 
Company,  addressed  to  Mr.  Reginald  Dykers,  Gen, 
eral  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  is 
self-explanatory: 
Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  took  up  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,, 
the  Manager  of  the  Washington  office  of  your  organi- 
zation, the  matter  of  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
the  producers  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  Louisiana  for 
the  sale  of  their  output.  Through  Mr.  Bourg  I  was 
put  in  contact  with  the  Committee  of  the  League 
which  is  in  charge  of  matters  of  that  character  and 
through  that  Committee  I  was  placed  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  Louisiana  Blackstrap  producers 
and  make  a  number  of  contracts  with  them  for  the 
purchase  of  their  blackstrap. 

As  the  whole  transaction  was  developed  and  car- 
ried on  by  and  through  the  officials  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  save  only  the  terms  and  details 
of  the  individual  contracts  which  the  League  felt 
must  of  necessity  be  negotiated  with,  and  accepted 
or  rejected  by,  the  individual  producers,  I  now  write 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of 
your  organization  which  as  is  generally  known  has 
already  done  so  much  in  other  directions  to  forward 
the  interests  of  those  whose  good  judgment  created 
it,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 
The  North  American  Trading  &  Import  Co., 

Per  Irving  B.  Delcher,  President. 
During  the  past  fifteen  days  the  League  has  been 
able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  sale  of  some  41,000 
tons  of  the  Louisiana  raw  sugar  crop  worth  over  $3,- 
000,000  through  contracts  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  the 
completion  of  the  above-mentioned1  contracts  covering 
some  4,000,000  gallons  of  Louisiana  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses will  serve  to  further  reduce  the  market  uncer- 
tainties which  seem  to  annually  beset  the  Louisiana 
sugar  producers. 

These  transactions  reflect  one  of  the  most  practical 
sides  of  the  League's  many-sided  work,  and  exceed  in 
magnitude,  and  in  their  direct  bearing  on  the  market- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  crop,  any  ever  accomplished,  or 
ever  attempted,  by  any  other  organization. 


In  Memory  of  Dr.  William  Carter 
Stubbs 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  had  the  pleasure, 
on  Tuesday,  October  17th,  of  sponsoring  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest  scientists 
ever  connected  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  for  a  pleasant  task 
well  done  that  we  inform  our  members  that  there 
now  stands  on  the  sidewalk  directly  in  front  of  the 
main  laboratory  building  of  the  League  Experimental 
grounds  at  Houma,  a  granite  pedestal  supporting  a 
bronze  plaque  on  which  the  following  inscription 
appears: 

"These  Grounds  and  Buildings,  which  are  de- 
voted by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  to  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  sugar  industry   of  Louisiana,   have   been 
dedicated  by  formal  resolution  of  the  League  to 
the   memory   of   Dr.    William    Carter    Stubbs 
whose  distinguished  services  to  the  sugar  industry 
of  this  State  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance." 
The  dedication  exercises  were  attended  by  nearly 
100  ladies   and  gentlemen  among  whom  were  many 
noted    scientists    connected    with    both    the    Louisiana 
State    and    United    States    Government    experimental 
staffs.     We    are   very   happy,   too,   that   Mrs.   Mary 
Carter   Stubbs,   widow  of  the  late   Dr.   Stubbs,   was 
able  to  be  present  and  hear  the  praises  of  her  illus- 
trious husband  so  eloquently  spoken  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Krumbhaar,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Coates,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Brown,   Dr.  W.   R.   Dodson,   Mr.   Reginald   Dykers, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  and  Mr.  Robert  Glenk,   all  of 
whom  were  closely  connected  with  Dr.  Stubbs  during 
his  long  and  fruitful  life's  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick,  president  of  the  League,  pre- 
sided over  the  ceremonies  which  were  appropriately 
impressive,  and  the  tracing  of  Dr.  Stubbs'  activities 
from  the  time  he  founded  Louisiana's  first  sugar  ex- 
periment station  in  1885  until  his  death  July  7th? 
1924,  was  so  artfully  arranged  that  each  speaker 
seemed  to  take  up  the  story  where  the  other  left  off 
and  a  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  a  great  man 
resulted. 

Major  J.  G.  Lee,  representing  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith, 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  made 
the   closing    address    of   the   occasion,    expressing   the 
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appreciation  of  the  State  University  for  the  influ- 
ence, both  past  and  present,  that  the  work  of  Dr. 
Stubbs  as  an  educator  has  had  on  the  students  of 
L.  S.  U.  He  congratulated  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  for  its  enterprise  in  arranging  the  dedication 
and  preserving  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stubbs  for 
posterity. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


STATEMENT     OP     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT,     CIR- 
CULATION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF 
CONGRESS    OF   AUGUST    24,    1912. 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  October  1,  1933.  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of 
Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  parish 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,   printed   on  the  reverse  of   this  form,   to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  TJ.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Reginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Managing 
Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  New  Or- 
leans,  La. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  V.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou 
Goula,  La.,  President;  H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La.,  Vice- 
President;  Frank   L.   Barker,  Lockport,  La.,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,   or  other  securities   are   none. 

A.   W.    DYKERS, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

ARTHUR   A.    DE   LA   HOUSSAYE, 

Notary  Public. 


(My    commission    expires    at    death.) 


Better  Cane  Syrups  . . . 

VOU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit  because 
it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density  that  will  not 
"sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use  of 
which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  information.   Write  us  today. 

■XONVERTIT 

yfthchighiy  concentrated  invertase  of  standardized  activity^ 


The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

1 09-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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NEW  ORLEANS 
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IP  CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
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American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence   Invited 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 
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San  Francisco                  Seattle                         Portland 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 
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NEW  ORLEAN8 
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What  Will  Washington  Do? 


By   C.  J. 

We  have  had  two  encouraging  indications  of  the 
intention  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington 
to  do  something  at  once  for  the  cane  and  beet  farmers 
of  the  United  States   under  the   Recovery  Program. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  very  defi- 
nitely in  a  public  announcement  that  loans  would  be 
made  to  these  farmers  on  the  basis  of  the  prev/ar  par- 
ity price.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  did  not  give 
any  of  the  details,  but  his  statement  was  sufficiently 
definite  to  make  positive  the  intention  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  action  as  soon  as  the  details  are 
worked  out,  and  is  a  commitment  to  do  something 
immediately. 

Second,  a  Sugar  Section  has  been  created  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  with  Dr.  A. 
J.  S.  Weaver  as  Chief.  Problems  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  industry  which  heretofore  have  been  han- 
dled direct  by  Administrative  officials,  will,  in  the 
future,  be  delegated  to  the  Sugar  Section  under  the 
supervision  of  Gen.  William  I.  Westervelt,  Director 
of  the  Processing  and  Marketing  Division. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  sugar  people  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  antecedents  of  Dr.  Weaver,  who  will  to 
a  large  extent  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Industry,  at  least  during  the  present  depression 
period.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  (about  35  years 
ago  according  to  appearances)  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm  in  Arkansas.  He  completed  his  college  course 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  1924,  and  after  teaching 
economics  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  for  a  time,  he  did  re- 
search work  in  grain  marketing  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  from  which  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  in  1928. 
He  later  taught  economics  at  Centre  College  in  Ken- 
tucky for  three  years. 

In  1931  Dr.  Weaver  joined  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
as  economic  adviser  on  grain  and  other  commodities, 
continuing  in  this  position  until  May,  1933,  when  he 
joined  the  Wheat  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  and  helped  to  formulate  the 
wheat  program  now  being  carried  out.  Mr.  M.  L. 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  Wheat  Section,  has  complimented 
Dr.  Weaver  on  the  work  which  he  performed  in  that 
section  in  the  following  terms:     "As  shown   by  his 


Bourg 

exceptional  work  in  the  Wheat  Section  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  Mr.  Weaver  is  a 
man  of  very  high  ability."  Other  officials  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Weaver  has  had  experience  with  several 
farm  commodities  and  supervised  the  preparation  of 
marketing  agreements  for  the  producers  so  satisfac- 
torily that  he  is  regarded  as  an  administrator  with 
outstanding  qualifications. 

When  the  Rice  Section  was  established  in  August, 
Dr.  Weaver  was  chosen  as  its  Chief.  Since  becoming 
the  head  of  the  Rice  Section,  Dr.  Weaver  has  been 
successful  in  completing  marketing  agreements  cover- 
ing the  California  and  Louisiana  branches  of  the  rice 
industry. 

Dr.  Weaver's  duties  in  the  Rice  Section  have 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Louisiana  several 
times  and  to  that  extent  he  is  familiar  with  local 
problems  and  the  people  of  our  State,  besides  being 
a  citizen  of  our  neighbor  State  of  Arkansas.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  readers  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Weaver  will  continue  as  Chief  of  both  the 
Rice  Section  and  Sugar  Section  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  both  products  being  very 
important   in   the   agricultural   pursuits   of   Louisiana. 

It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  at  this 
time  to  announce  and  explain  exactly  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposes  to  render  assistance  to 
our  cane  farmers,  but  the  program  which  has  been 
promised  us  from  week  to  week  is  not  yet  adopted. 
However,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  reputation  for 
action  Dr.  Weaver  has,  and  his  vigorous  taking  hold 
of  the  sugar  problems,  this  program  will  be  decided 
upon  and  made  effective  before  December   1st. 

It  is  our  anticipation  that  the  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  a  broad 
sense  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Some  form  of  loan  or  direct  payment  to  the 
sugar  cane  and  beet  grower. 

2.  The  adoption  of  marketing  agreements  and 
codes  of  fair  competition  for  the  distributors  and 
handlers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

3.  A    stabilization    or   voluntary    quota    agreement 
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to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

among  all  producing  areas  which  furnish  sugar' 
for  the  United  States  market. 

Senators,  Congressmen  and  Governors  from  the 
beet  and  cane  producing  areas  of  the  United  States 
have  come  to  Washington  in  recent  weeks,  to  impress 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  dire  need  of  relief  which 
exists  among  their  sugar  farmers.  Your  Washington 
representative  and  Congressman  Montet  have  been 
no  less  active  in  making  plain  to  those  who  have  been 
and  now  are  in  charge  of  the  sugar  negotiations,  the 
plight  of  the  Louisiana  cane  grower  who  depends  for 
the  price  of  his  cane  upon  the  raw  sugar  market  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  invited  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  grinding  season  is  rapidly  passing 
and  in  the  meantime  the  cane  is  being  delivered  and 
gradually  paid  for,  so  that  if  our  farmers  are  to  be 
benefited  on  this  year's  crop,  these  benefits  must  be 
made  available  immediately  and  must  be  retroactive 
as  far  as  the  cane  already  sold  and  delivered  are 
concerned. 

Although  some  have  sought  to  disassociate  the  re- 
jection of  the  Stabilization  Agreement  from  the  result- 
ing decline  in  price  on  the  raw  sugar  market,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people  actually  engaged 
in  the  sugar  business  of  the  United  States,  that  such 
rejection  caused  an  actual  loss  of  one-half  cent  on 
raw  sugar  and  a  similar  loss  of  50  cents  per  ton  of 
cane_  by  the  farmer.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  our 
opinion,  let's  look  at  the  record:  ' 

Willett  &  Gray's   Weekly   Statistical   Sugar   Trade 


Journal  in  the  issue  of  October  11,  1933,  referring 
to  the  week  immediately  preceding,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  raw  sugar  market: 

"During  the  period  under  review  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  announced  that  the  quota  proposals 
in  connection  with  sugar  have  been  dropped  by  the 
United  States  government.  *  *  *  the  scrapping 
of  the  quotas  had  a  bad  effect  on  Sugar  Exchange 
prices  and  all  deliveries  dropped  rapidly  on  Monday 
(October  9th)  the  decline  being  10  to  12  points  and 
which  was  followed  on  Tuesday  by  6  to  8  points 
further." 

And  a  little  further  down  the  column  we  find  this 
striking  sentence:  "The  London  market,  during  the 
period  under  review,  has  been  comparatively  steady." 

So  while  the  United  States  market  was  declining 
the  world  market  was   "comparatively  steady." 

The  October  19th  Weekly  says  "Continued  liquida- 
tion on  the  sugar  exchange  during  the  week  led  to 
continued  declining  prices."  Raw  sugar  had  gone 
down  to  3.20c  from  a  high  of  3.67c,  but  on  the  19th 
we  read  again  "The  market  in  London  has  been 
comparatively  steady."       Q.E.D. 

Therefore,  the  farmers  have  every  right  to  look 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  confidence  in  his 
determination  to  correct  this  most  inopportune  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  sugar;  yea  more,  to  work  out  a 
program  which  will  not  only  restore  the  September, 
1933,  price  of  3.67c  but  to  restore  the  prewar  parity 
price  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  so  that  their  purchasing  power 
may  be  equalized. 

Compensating  and  Processing 
Taxes 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
The  hearing  called  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  to  discuss  the  shift  in  consumption  of 
corn  and  corn  products  which  might  be  the  result  of 
the  application  of  a  processing  tax  on  corn,  and  the 
advisability  of  applying  compensating  taxes  to  sugar, 
syrup,  molasses,  and  to  the  commodities  which  com- 
pete with  corn  products,  was  held  according  to  sched- 
ule. The  cane  refiners  and  the  producers  of  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  compensating  tax  on  sugar.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  appeared  as  a  proponent  of 
the  processing  tax  on  corn  and  the  compensatory  tax 
on  sugar,  with  the  declaration  that  the  Bureau  would 
advocate  that  funds  derived  from  the  collection  of  the 
tax  on  sugar,  will  be  used  for  making  available  bene- 
fits to  the  growers  of  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane.  At 
this  point  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  interrupted 
to  state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  funds  collected  in  compensatory  taxes. 
This  money  goes  into  a  general  fund.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  amount  so  collected 
and  any  funds  which  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  loans  or  direct  payments  to  the  farmers  in  the 
sugar  producing  States.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  feel  doubly 
committed  to  do  something  immediately  for  these 
sugar  farmers  if  sugar  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
compensatory  tax,  but  the  question  of  whether  the 
loan  or  payments  should  be  made,  or  the  total 
amounts  thereof,  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
assessing  of  a  compensatory  tax  on  sugar. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  hearing  and  the  discussions  which  followed,  the 
compensatory  tax  on  sugar  will  be  collected  on  direct 
consumption  sucrose,  if  levied  at  all.  The  processor 
or  refiner  will  pay  the  tax  to  the  government  and  it 
is  expected  that  he  will  add  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  his  invoices.  All  floor  stock  of  direct  consumption 
sucrose  existing  on  December  1st  would  be  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  imported 
sugar,  the  law  states  that  it  is  to  be  levied  at  the 
first  domestic  processing.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
be  more  definite  in  this  regard  but  since  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  not  made  up 
their  minds,  any  reports  to  date  have  necessarily 
been  guesses. 

At  least  the  period  of  waiting  will  not  be  long  be- 
cause the  collection  of  these  taxes,  according  to  the 
present  plan  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, will  begin  on  December  1st,  1933. 

Naturally  enough,  great  interest  is  centered  upon 
the  prospect  of  a  compensatory  tax  on  sugar,  and 
questions  are  being  asked  as  to  how  such  tax  is  to 
be  levied,  upon  whom,  at  what  point,  and  how  much. 
As  stated,  there  is  no  final  information  to  base  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  In  fact,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  not  officially  decided 
up  to  this  time  that  a  compensatory  tax  will  be  levied 
on  sucrose. 

We  do  know  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  issued  regulations  (Coll.  No.  4098  of 
November  7th)  on  the  corn  processing  tax,  and  has 
given  instructions  to  the  Collectors  in  the  field  to 
make  up  mailing  lists  and  gather  other  needed  infor- 
mation regarding  sugar,  in  view  of  the  tax  which 
"may  be"  levied  on  sucrose.  These  preparations  are 
very  probably  based  upon  mere  expectation.  We 
are  informed  here  that  any  information  available 
to  the  public  can  be  secured  from  the  local  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

However,  we  do  know  that  the  processing  tax  on 
corn  will  be  20  cents  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1933, 
and  that  announcements  on  the  compensating  taxes 
are  expected  to  be  made  at  that  time  and  all  such 
taxes  will  go  into  effect  simultaneously.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
spoken  of  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  sucrose, 
while  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  advo- 
cated one-half  cent  per  pound.  No  one  else  at  the 
hearing  was  willing,  although  some  were  asked,  to 
give  a  figure  or  suggestion  on  how  much  the  sugar 
tax  should  be. 

There  is  also  in  prospect  a  possible  compensatory 
tax  on  molasses.  A  complication  arises  here  because 
we  also  know  that  at  the  request  of  Administrator 
Peek  the  distillers  have  included  in  their  marketing 
agreement  a  paragraph  by  which  they  agree  not  to 
manufacture  any  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, except  from  American  grain  purchased  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
reward  offered  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for 
voting  to  repeal  the  18th  Amendment.  We  have 
been  seeking  to  have  the  paragraph  amended  to  read 
"American  agricultural  products,"  so  that  our  mo- 
lasses farmers  may  also  benefit.  Once  again,  we 
come  back  to  the  governmental  situation  wherein  we 
have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officials  periodically 
and  regularly  to  the  fact  that  sugar,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses are  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  farmers  who, 
produce  them  come  within   the   American   classifica- 


tion for  taxes,  so  why  not  benefits  too? 

A  public  hearing  will  be  called  on  said  distillers 
marketing  agreement  under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  proper 
representations  will  be  made  at  that  time  on  behalf 
of  the  Louisiana  molasses  industry. 

From  another  source,  we  hear  of  an  organized 
movement  to  ask  Congress  or  the  President  under 
his  special  powers,  to  place  an  embargo  on  foreign 
molasses,  so  that  the  full  benefits  of  repeal  may  be 
saved  to  the  American  farmers.  The  movement  had 
its  inception  (and  this  is  startlingly  full-of-meaning) 
in  an  N.  R.  A.  Committee  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the 
home-State  of  Secretary  Wallace.  A  re-print  of  the 
resolution  is  worthwhile,  to-wit: 
Resolutions  to  President  Roosevelt: 

"Whereas,  this  trade  territory  desires  to  co-operate 
enthusiastically  with  the  whole  N.  R.  A.  program 
and  the  immediate  requests  expressed  in  the  'Buy 
Now  Campaign,'  and  the  principal  buying  power  of 
this  trade  territory  must  come  from  the  price  which 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  crops;  and  the  price  of 
corn  in  this  community  at  the  country  elevator  has 
decreased  from  50c  per  bushel  in  July  to  approxi- 
mately 22c  per  bushel  at  the  present,  and  the  market 
for  corn  is  almost  exclusively  an  American  market 
and  the  importation  of  blackstrap  molasses  for  use 
in  the  industrial  alcohol  industry  displaces  at  least 
75,000,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  American  market; 
and  the  industrial  alcohol  industry  formerly  used  corn 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  its  products;  and 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  National  Emergency  Re'.ief 
legislation  delegated  you  the  authority  to  place  an 
embargo  upon  importation  which  would  obstruct  na- 
tional recovery,  and  the  importation  of  blackstrap 
molasses  is  not  only  retarding  the  national  recovery 
program,  but  is  also  unfair  to  the  American  raisers  of 
corn  and  cane  and  beet  sugar,  in  that  it  places  them 
in  competition  with  the  peon  labor  of  the  tropics. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  Sioux 
City  N.  R.  A.  committee,  respectfully  request  that 
you  immediately  use  the  power  delegated  to  you  to 
place  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  black- 
strap molasses  into  the  United  States  for  the  reason 
that  such  action  would  create  an  immediate  Ameri- 
can market  for  75,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  which 
market  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
price  which  the  farmer  would  receive  for  his  corn 
and  give  to  him  an  immediate  buying  power  to 
enable  him  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  national 
recovery  program." 


Mr.  F.  Hagenbarth  Comes  Back 

Mr.  F.  Hagenbarth,  well  known  sugar  machinery 
designer  who  for  many  years  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  will  shortly 
resume  his  activities  in  this  field,  this  time  in  the 
capacity  of  Sales  Engineer  for  the  Goslin-Birmingham 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr. 
Hagenbarth's  experience  in  designing  sugar  machin- 
ery, including  complete  factories  in  Louisiana, 
Hawaii,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica makes  him  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  sugar 
producers  of  this  section  and  we  feel  sure  that  his 
services  will  be  much  in  demand  when  the  "new  deal" 
for  sugar  is  finally  completed  and  Louisiana  is  again 
on  the  road  towards  bigger  and  better  sugar  produc- 
tion. His  connection  with  the  Goslin-Birmingham 
Manufacturing  Company  is  cause  for  congratulations. 
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Knowles  A.  Ryerson  Appointed 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry 

The  appointment  of  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  effective  January  1> 
was  announced  today  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Ryerson  will  succeed  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  who 
retires  the  first  of  the  year  after  42  years'  service 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  20  of  which  have 
been  as  head  of  the  Department's  largest  scientific 
bureau.  Dr.  Taylor  reached  the  retirement  age  on 
July  1,  1933,  but  the  President  granted  an  extension 
of  six  months  at  the  urgent  request  of  Secretary 
Wallace. 

Mr.  Ryerson  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Plant  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. His  promotion  to  the  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  is  announced  now  so  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  the  next  few  weeks  with 
Dr.  Taylor  on  budgetary  and  administrative  problems 
before  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson  was  born  on  October  17,  1892, 
at  Seattle,  Washington.  He  received  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1916,  and  an  M.  S.  degree  from  the  same  university 
in  1924.  He  was  with  the  agricultural  extension 
service  of  the  University  of  California  from  1919  to 
1925,  first  as  assistant  State  club  leader,  and  later 
as  assistant  farm  adviser  and  farm  adviser  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 

From  1925  to  1927  Mr.  Ryerson  was  in  Haiti  as 
horticulturist  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  For  seven  months  in  1927  he  was 
horticulturist  with  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Com- 
mission in  Palestine  and  Transjordania,  after  which 
he  became  head  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Plant 
Importations  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  His 
search  for  plants  that  would  be  economically  advan- 
tageous to  this  country  have  taken  him  to  Canada, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Sicily,  and  other 
countries. 

During  the  War  Mr.  Ryerson  served  with  the 
Forest  Engineers  Branch  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France, 
1917-1919.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  agricultural  dam- 
age investigations  section  of  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission, January  to  March,  1919,  and  agricultural 
officer  at  the  American  embarkation  center  in  France 
from  March  to  June,  1930.  For  his  service  in  France 
he  received  the  Chevalier  du  Merite  Agricole  from 
the  French  government. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety, Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  American  Association  of  Horticul- 
tural Science,  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers, 
American  Horticultural  Society,  American  Legion, 
Alpha  Zeta,  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda,  and  Phi  Delta 
Kappa.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  bulletins  and 
articles   on   horticulture   and   agricultural   exploration. 

Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  entered  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  assistant  pomologist  in 
1891.  He  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Michigan,  June  23, 
1863,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
Michigan  State  College  in  1888,  and  then  served  for 
three   years    as   manager   of   a   Michigan   fruit   farm 
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and  nursery  before  coming  to  the  Department.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Michi- 
gan  State   College   in    1913. 

Dr.  Taylor  became  pomologist  in  charge  of  field 
investigations  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in 
1901  and  continued  in  this  position  until  1910.  He 
was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  after  three  years  in  this  posi- 
tion, became  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerious  bulletins  and  articles,  and  addresses 
before  horticultural  and  pomological  societies. 

In  1900  Dr.  Taylor  served  as  an  expert  in  horti- 
culture with  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  and  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Jury  on  fruit  trees  and  fruit.  The  Chevalier 
du  Merite  Agricole  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
French  government.  In  1904  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Jury  of  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticulture at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  in  1918 
was  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  to 
Europe. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  American  Pomological' 
Society,  Botanical  Society  of  Washington  (president, 
1910),  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
(president,  1908-1909),  Washington  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Biological  Society  of  Washington,  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  American  Horticultural 
Society. 


Two  Valuable  Publications 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  received 
from  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Principal  pathologist  in 
Charge,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  two  very  impor- 
tant publications  just  issued  by  the  Department.  One 
of  them  is  known  as  Circular  298  and  is  entitled 
"Variety  Tests  of  Sugar  Canes  in  Louisiana  During 
the  crop  year  1931-32"  and  the  other  is  known  as 
Circular  284  and  is  entitled  "Sugar  Cane  for  Syrup 
Production." 

Circular  298  gives  an  exhaustive  summary  of  >.he 
special  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  the  new 
varieties  of  cane  that  were  released  prior  to  the 
present  year,  with  data  as  to  their  performance  under 
different  conditions.  It  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
question  so  often  propounded  to  us,  "what  are  the 
best  varieties  to  plant?"  Nobody  growing  cane  in 
Louisiana  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this  publication 
and  if  you  do  not  want  to  wade  through  all  the  tables, 
as  few  people  do,  the  summary  at  the  end  gives  a 
synopsis  and  statement  of  conclusions  that  is  readily 
assimilable. 

Circular  284,  "Sugar  Cane  for  Syrup  Production," 
ought  to  be  read  and  kept  on  file  by  every  maker  of 
sugar  cane  syrup  in  the  South.  Every  phase  of 
syrup  making  is  discussed,  from  the  planting  of  the 
cane  right  through  to  the  marketing  of  the  syrup. 
There  are  illustrations  in  color  and  in  half-tone  and 
it  is  a  complete  compendium  of  information  for  the 
syrup   maker. 

Both  these  publications  will  be  sent  free  to  appli- 
cants by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  long  as  the  supply- 
allotted  to  that  Bureau  lasts.  After  they  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C,  enclosing  ten  cents  in 
currency  for  No.  284  and  five  cents  for  No.  298. 


Lower  Rates  on  Raw  Sugar  Asked  For 

Hearing  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  November^  2, 
1933,  by  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
in  Case  No.  2166  covering  rates  on  raw  sugar,  car- 
loads, from  Western  Louisiana  origins  to  New  Or- 
leans, Gramercy  and  Reserve,  La.  The  proceeding 
was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  took  the  form  of  a  complaint  filed 
by  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau  under 
which  a  reduction  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  100 
pounds  is  sought  at  distances  to  New  Orleans  85 
miles  and  less  and  a  reduction  of  two  cents  per  100 
pounds  at  distances  in  excess  of  85  miles.  Similar 
reductions  apply  to  Gramercy  and  Reserve.  Date 
for  filing  briefs  is  fixed  as  of  November  19,  1933  and 
an  early  decision  is  anticipated. 
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Seed  Rots  of  Sugar  Cane  in 
Louisiana 

By  Ernest  V.  Abbott,  Associate  Pathologist,  Division 

of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,   Bureau   of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Rotting  of  seed  cane  cuttings,  which  has  always 
been  a  source  of  loss  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
has  become  a  serious  problem  during  the  past  two 
years  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  failures  of  P.O.J. 
213.  This  variety  had  become  the  leading  commercial 
cane  of  the  State  since  the  change  was  made  from 
the  old  varieties,  Louisiana  Purple,  Ribbon,  and  D-74, 
several  years  ago  on  account  of  injury  to  the  latter 
by  mosaic.  The  sudden  decline  of  this  very  widely 
cultivated  cane  under  conditions  where  it  had  hitherto 
thrived  has  been  a  source  of  much  concern  to  those 
connected  with  the  industry,  and  has  again  focused  at- 
tention on  the  varietal  problem  and  intensified  the 
search  for  more  disease-resistant  canes. 

When  a  variety  of  cane,  which  has  become  well 
established  in  a  certain  district  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated for  a  period  of  even  five  or  six  years,  sud- 
denly declines  to  the  point  of  failure  due  to  the  attack 
of  a  disease  which  has  been  present  there  for  many 
years,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  is  the 
cause.  After  the  substitution  of  the  cane  varieties, 
formerly  grown,  by  the  mosaic  resistant  sorts  during 
the  period  of  1924-27,  P.O.J.  213  became  the  most 
extensively  cultivated  of  the  new  varieties.  No  par- 
ticular injury  from  red  rot  was  noted  in  it  until  the 
1929-30  season,  when  plant  cane  failures  were  of 
common  occurrence  and  stubble  yields  declined  sharp- 
ly. Similar  losses  occurred  in  the  1930-31  crop. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  P.O.J.  213  plant  cane  in  the 
State  showed  stands  of  50  per  cent  or  less,  and  many 
fields  of  both  plant  and  stubble  cane  were  abandoned 
because  of  the  poor  stands.  Several  plantations  are 
eliminating  it  from  their  planting  program  because 
of  the  losses  which  have  resulted  from  red  rot.  White 
the  other  varieties,  particularly  P.O.J.  36  and  36-M7 
have  not  been  free  from  red  rot  injury  they  have  not 
suffered  as  severely  as  213. 

Extensive  isolations  of  fungi  from  rotting  seed 
pieces  of  the  commercial  cane  varieties  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  sugar  district  of  the  State,  and  subse- 
quent inoculations  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  have 
shown  that  Colletotrichum  falcatum  is  responsible  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  losses  which  have  occurred. 
Melanconium  sacchari  is  also  involved  but  to  a  much 
lesser  degree  than  Colletotrichum.  A  purple  species 
of  Fusarium  has  been  found  constantly  associated 
with  diseased  cuttings,  while  Basisporium  sp.  and 
others  have  been  isolated  less  frequently. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  seed  rot  problem  has  been  under- 
taken at  the  United  States  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station 
of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  at  Houma,  La.,  for  the  purpose  of 
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determining  the  following:  (1)  The  possible  exist- 
ence of  biologic  forms  of  Colletotrichum  falcatum,  the 
development  of  one  or  more  of  which  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  sudden  failure  of  213;  (2)  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  fungi  involved 
in  seed  rotting;  and  (3)  the  relative  resistance  of 
the  different  varieties  of  cane  to  red  rot. 

1.  Biologic  forms  of  C.  falcatum. — In  initiating 
the  study  of  biologic  forms,  isolations  of  Colletotri- 
chum were  made  from  many  varieties  of  cane  from 
all  parts  of  the  sugar  district  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
from  Florida  and  Georgia.  Single  spore  cultures 
were  prepared  from  the  different  strains  thus  iso- 
lated and  inoculations  made  in  sterilized  cane  cuttings 
in  the  laboratory.  Inoculations  in  the  midribs  of 
growing  cane  leaves  have  also  been  made  in  the  green- 
house and  in  the  field.  The  rate  of  development  of 
the  fungus  within  the  host  at  stated  intervals  has 
been  taken  as  a  measure  of  pathogenicity. 

Although  the  results  obtained  thus  far  are  not 
complete,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  biologic 
forms  of  C.  falcatum  exist.  One  strain  has  been  iso- 
lated which  is  distinguishable  morphologically  from 
the  rest,  while  others  can  be  separated  only  by  their 
reactions  on  different  hosts. 

2.  The  relative  importance  of  the  different  fungi 
concerned  in  seed  rotting. — In  this  experiment,  which 
was  carried  out  in  the  field,  C.  falcatum,  Melanco- 
nium sacchari,  Basisporium  sp.  and  Fusarium  sp., 
all  of  which  had  been  isolated  from  diseased  cuttings, 
were  used.  The  cuttings  were  planted  October  25, 
1930,  in  heavy  clay  soil,  commonly  termed  "black 
land"  in  Louisiana,  plantation  practice  being  followed, 
and  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  the  fungi  by 
inserting  a  quantity  of  sporulating  culture  in  a  small 
hole  cut  in  the  center  of  the  cane,  and  by  smearing 
over  the  cut  ends.  Check  rows  of  uninoculated  cane 
paralleled  the  inoculated  ones.  Counts  were  made 
of  the  number  of  apparently  sound  eyes  in  each  plot, 
and  the  per  cent  of  germination  determined  by  shoot 
counts  on  March,  April  and  May  1  of  the  following 
spring.  The  results  showing  the  effect  of  the  different 
fungi  on  germination  appear  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

EFFECT     OF      COLLETOTRICHUM     FALCATUM     AND      OTHER 

SEED  ROTTING   ORGANISMS   ON   GERMINATION   OF 

SEVERAL    VARIETIES    OF    SUGAR    CANE 


Average  of  Eight  Replications 

P.O.J.  36M 

P.  0.  J.  213 

P.  0.  J.  234 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  807 

Organism 

In- 

In- 

In- 

In- 

In- 

ocu- 

Check 

ocu- 

Check 

ocu- 

(leek 

ocu- 

(leek 

ocu- 

Check 

lated 

lated 

lated 

lated 

lated 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Colletotrichum- 

falcatum 

10.1 

21.0 

6.1 

15.2 

18.2 

21.8 

19.0 

21.3 

10.2 

27.8 

Melanconium 

sacchari 

14.1 

20.1 

9.4 

14.5 

18.1 

24.0 

18.5 

21.3 

19.4 

32.9 

Basisporium  sp... 

19.3 

19.2 

15.7 

16.4 

24.2 

28.S 

23.0 

21.5 

28.6 

28.9 

Fustrium  sp 

19.1 

21.6 

5.8 

9.9 

27.5 

19.0    22.0 

21.7 

27.3 

25.9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  P.O.J.  213  and 
C.P.  807  suffered  the  greatest  reduction  in  germina- 
tion from  the  Colletotrichum  inoculations,  followed 
by  P.O.J.  36-M.  Only  slight  injury  was  caused  to 
P.O.J.  234  and  Co.  281.  These  results  are  in  accord 
with  those  obtained  from  laboratory  experiments,  in 
which  the  varieties  have  been  listed  in  the  following 
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order  of  susceptibility  to  red  rot:  C.P.  807  being  the 
most  susceptible,  followed  by  P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J.  36 
and  36-M,  Co.  281,  and  P.O.J.  234. 

The  results  obtained  with  C.P.  807  are  particularly 
interesting.  This  variety,  which  was  released  for 
commercial  cultivation  in  the  fall  of  1930,  has  proved 
to  be  extremely  resistant  to  red  rot  under  plantation 
conditions,  yet  when  artificially  inoculated  either  in 
the  field  or  laboratory  it  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
disease  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  tested.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  readily  apparent  although  sev- 
eral explanations  suggest  themselves.  In  the  absence 
of  experimental  data  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  most 
plausible  explanations  seems  to  lie  in  the  extremely 
vigorous  and  early  root  development  of  807  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  noted 
that  much  of  the  red  rot  infection  occurring  naturally 
in  the  field  enters  through  the  injured  root  primordia, 
particularly  in  P.O.J.  213  and  P.O.J.  36-M,  both  of 
which  are  much  less  vigorous  root  formers  than  807 
and  more  susceptible  to  root  disease.  It  is  possible 
that  the  failure  of  these  varieties  to  develop  their 
roots  readily,  and  the  rotting  of  the  rootlets  which 
may  result  from  infection  by  root-rotting  fungi,  per- 
mits   Colletotrichum   to   gain   entrance   to   the   stalk, 
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whereas  it  is  prevented  from  such  entrance  in  807 
by  the  vigorous  development  of  the  root  system.  Ex- 
periments are  in  progress  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
throw  light  on  this  question. 

In  the  Melamconium  plots  C.P.  807  showed  the 
greatest  reduction  in  germination,  being  19.4  per  cent 
in  the  inoculated  as  compared  to  32.9  per  cent  in 
the  check  plots,  followed  by  P.O.J.  213  with  a  re- 
duction from  14.5  to  9.4  per  cent,  and  P.O.J.  36-M 
with  20.1  and  14.1  per  cent.  Co.  281  showed  about 
the  same  reduction  as  from  Colletotrichum  and  P.O.J. 
234  slightly  more.  While  these  figures  might  indicate 
that  Melanconium  is  of  equal  importance  with  Col- 
letotrichum in  seed  rotting,  the  actual  injury  result- 
ing from  Melanconium  in  the  field  is  much  less  than 
from  the  red  rot  organisms.  It  is  isolated  less  fre- 
quently than  Colletotrichum  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  as  active  a  parasite  and  gains  entrance  less 
readily  to  uninjured  cuttings.  It  has  not  been  ob- 
served entering  through  the  root  primordia. 

The  Basisporium  plots  showed  no  reduction  in  ger- 
mination which  might  be  considered  significant,  except 
in  the  case  of  P.O.J.  234  where  the  germination  was 
4.6  per  cent  less  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  check 
plot.  However,  inoculations  in  the  laboratory  have 
shown  that  this   fungus  is  not  parasitic  toward  234. 

The  Fusarium  reduced  germination  only  in  P.O.J. 
213,  where  the  inoculated  plots  showed  5.8  per  cent 
germination  as  compared  with  9.9  per  cent  for  the 
check  plots.  This  fungus  is  nearly  always  found  in 
rotting  213  seed  pieces,  but  its  pathogenicity  has  not 
been  definitely  established.  Based  on  one  year's  re- 
sults it  seems  that  Basisporium  and  Fusarium  are  of 
little  or  no  importance  in  the  seed  rotting  problem. 
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Washington  News 


The  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Jefferson  Caf- 
fery,  a  native  of  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  to  be  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  is  interpreted  in  Wash- 
ington to  mean  that  the  Government  of  President 
Grau  St.  Martin  is  about  to  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  since  the  State  Department 
gave  its  approval  to  the  principle  of  stabilizing  sugar 
through  a  quota  system,  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
the  question  of  a  stabilization  agreement  being  re- 
vived. 

It  is  well  known  here  that  Mr.  Portuando,  who  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  cane  growers  and  sugar 
producers  of  Cuba,  has  expressed  himself  very  posi- 
tively to  the  State  Department  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  favor  of  a  stabilization  agreement 
and  as  willing  to  accept  the  quotas  already  agreed 
upon  by  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
reported  to  have  made  known  his  approval  of  stabili- 
zation on  the  quota  basis  above  referred  to.  The 
press  has  several  times  reported  the  action  of  Ameri- 
cans interested  in  the  refining  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  in 
protesting  this  attitude  of  Mr.  Portuando  and  actually 
asking  for  his  recall. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  any  form  of 
political  and  economic  assistance  which  President 
Roosevelt  might  offer  to  the  Cuban  Government 
which  he  may  recognize,  except  through  a  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  Cuba, 
restricts  principally  Philippine  production  and  distri- 
bution and  which  would  at  the  same  time  provide 
limitations  upon  other  producing  areas  that  furnish 
sugar  to  the  United  States  market,  including  Cuba 
herself.  Therefore,  with  the  recognition  of  a  Cuban 
Government,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  form  of 
stabilization  will  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  Public  Hearing  on  the  Distillers  Code  and 
Marketing  Agreement  was  held  on  November  24th 
and  25th.  In  the  regular  course  of  events  one  would 
not  expect  the  interests  of  the  sugar  cane  grower  to 
be  connected  with  a  government  program  to  control 
the  liquor  business  after  the  18th  Amendment  is  in 


fact  repealed.  But  the  ramifications  of  the  sugar 
industry  seem  to  extend  to  all  branches  and  to  be 
involved  in  all  policies  of  the  Federal  Administration, 
According  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  any 
industry  which  has  any  connection  with  agriculture, 
may  voluntarily  adopt  a  marketing  agreement,  and  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approves,  that  agreement 
assumes  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law.  Wherefore, 
the  distillers  held  meetings  and  filed  a  marketing 
agreement  which  contained  the  following  provision: 

"ARTICLE  II 

"American  Grain 

"No  distiller  shall  except  as  otherwise  hereinafter 
provided,  produce  distilled  spirits  for  other  than  in- 
dustrial purposes  from  any  product  or  commodity 
other  than  grain  and  grain  products  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  orders  placed  by  such  distillers 
for  such  grain  or  grain  products  shall  require  that 
deliveries  thereon  be  made  of  grain  or  products  pro- 
duced from  grain  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  invoices  therefor  shall  so  certify.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  grain  purchased  or  contracted  for 
by  distillers  prior  to  the  effective  date  hereof." 

It  was  upon  the  Marketing  Agreement  for  the  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  Industry  which  contained  the  above- 
quoted  paragraph,  that  the  official  notice  of  public 
hearing  was  given,  to  take  place  on  November  24, 
1933. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  the  President's  Special 
Committee  on  the  Control  of  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic 
Beverages  filed  with  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  a  tentative 
substitute  for  the  Marketing  Agreement  submitted 
by  the  Distilled  Spirits  Industry. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  several  weeks 
has  been  making  representations  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  Washington,  demonstrating  that  the  prin- 
ciple intended  to  be  served  by  the  limitation  of  raw 
material  for  manufacturing  distilled  spirits  for  bever- 
age purposes  to  the  products  of  the  American  farm, 
is  to  maintain  to  the  American  farmer  the  American 
market.     We  support  the  application  of  this  principle 
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at  all  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  grain  farmer  in 
the  United  States,  but  we  claim  for  the  sugar  cane 
farmer  of  Louisiana  the  same  status  and  the  same 
benefits  as  the  grain  farmer  of  the  West  may  be 
entitled  to.  Similar  representations  were  made  to 
the  distillers  when  they  were  preparing  their  market- 
ing agreement,  but  the  distillers  contended  that  the 
restriction  to  American  grain  was  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  therefore 
they  could  not  change  it  to  include  molasses.  It  was 
asked  that  the  words  "American  grain"  be  changed 
to  "American  agricultural  commodities,"  or  the  words 
"and  molasses"  be  inserted  after  "grain"  wherever 
that  word  appeared  in  the  text.  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  heard  our  plea  and  sug- 
gested an  appearance  at  the  public  hearing. 

When  we  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
President's  Special  Committee,  we  were  delighted  and 
encouraged  to  find  that  their  substitute  contained 
the  following  provisions: 

"ARTICLE  III 
"Domestic  Agricultural    Commodities 

"Section  1.  Except  as  provided  by  special  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  Article  V,  each  contracting  distiller 
agrees  to  manufacture  the  distilled  spirits  produced 
by  him,  exclusively  from  domestic  agricultural  com- 
modities; provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  the  use 
in  such  manufacture  of  any  commodity  stored  on  the 
premises  of  the  contracting  distiller  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Agreement." 


"ARTICLE  IV 
"Payment  of  Parity  Prices 

"Section  1.  As  used  in  Articles  IV  and  V  the  term 
'basic  distilling  commodity'  means  grain,  sugar  beets, 
or  sugar  cane  raised  or  produced  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  term  'basic  distilling  product'  means  molasses 
or  other  products  processed  or  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  basic  distilling  commodities." 

Our  elation  was  based  upon  the  success  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  establishing  its  con- 
tention, and  upon  the  recognition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  rights  of  the  cane  and  beet  farmers  in 
the  premises. 

But  our  feelings  turned  to  consternation  when 
upon  arriving  at  the  Public  Hearing,  we  were  handed 
"a  revision  of  the  tentative  substitute  previously  sub- 
mitted," which  in  turn  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"ARTICLE  III 
"Use  of  Cereal  Grains 

"Section  1.  Except  as  provided  by  special  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  Article  V,  each  contracting  distiller 
agrees  to  manufacture  the  distilled  spirits  produced 
by  him,  exclusively  from  cereal  grains  or  their  prod- 
ucts; provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  manufacture  of  any  commodity  stored  on  prem- 
ises of  the  contracting  distiller  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Agreement. 

"Section  2.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  rum 
or  brandy." 

But  immediately  following  in  the  "revision  of  the 
tentative  substitute"  there  appeared  a  repetition  of 
Section  1  of  Article  IV,  as  quoted  from  the  said  orig- 
inal substitute,  whereby  cane  continues  to  be  a  basic 
commodity  and  molasses  a  basic  product. 

The  Public  Hearing  resolved  itself  into  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  other  Federal  Departments,  to 
justify  the  "revision  for  the  tentative  substitute." 
Usually  in  these  public  hearings,  the  proponents  of 
the  Agreement  are  representatives  of  the  industry  or 
of  the  farmers  concerned.  But  in  this  Public  Hearing 
not  a  single  representative  of  the  distillers  or  of  the 
grain  farmers  appeared  as  proponents;  that  function 
was  performed  entirely  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  asked  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  whether  he  did  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  apply  like  bene- 
fits to  cane  farmers  as  to  corn  farmers,  and  under 
oath  he  testified  that  it  would  be  possible  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  molasses  producer  through  the  issu- 
ance of  Special  Permits.  Encouraged,  we  asked 
whether  he  could  give  us  any  assurance  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  Marketing  Agreement  by  the 
A.  A.  A.,  the  same  consideration  would  be  given  to 
molasses  as  to  grain,  but  he  declined  to  "anticipate 
the  administrative  policy"  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  this  writing  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Hear- 
ing has_  requested  the  Distilled  Spirits  Industry  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  President's  Special 
Committee  and  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, to  try  and  work  out  a  compromise  which 
will  be  fair  to  all  parties  at  interest.  We  await  hope- 
fully (for  we  are  incurable  optimists)  the  report  of 
the  conference. 
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How  Many  People  Make  Sugar? 

The  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  the  number  of 
people  dependent  on  the  domestic  sugar  industry  for 
a  living  and  it  has  never  been  answered  satisfactorily, 
as  no  census  reports  give  it  and  it  can  be  arrived  at 
only  by  special  inquiry  and  research  and  this  has  not 
hitherto  been  comprehensively  undertaken. 

It  is  of  much  interest,  therefore,  to  read  a  statement 
on  the  subject,  as  it  applies  to  domestic  beet  sugar, 
contained  in  a  letter  written  under  date  of  November 
16,  1933,  by  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  member  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  S. 
Weaver,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  We  are  unable  to  print 
the  letter  in  its  entirety,  but  give  below  the  part  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  as  follows: 

"Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  asked  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt to  give  him  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  farmers  who  might  be  benefited  under  a  sugar 
program.  While  I  have  not  seen  his  memorandum,, 
a  quotation  from  it  appears  to  indicate  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  42,000  farmers  producing 
sugar.  It  is  apparent  that  this  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  Census  Bureau  of  1929,  which  on  page  91  in- 
dicates 6,717  farms  producing  sugar  cane  and  35,155 
farms  producing  sugar  beets,  making  a  total  of  almost 
exactly  42,000.  Mr.  Bernhardt's  report  is  correct 
but  out  of  date,  and  he  did  not  have  the  data  which  I 
now  have  as  a  basis  for  his  statement.  The  attached 
table*  shows  that  in  1933  there  were  70,709  farmers 
who  had  contracts  with  beet  sugar  companies.  It 
also  shows  that  the  average  acreage  per  grower  in. 
1933  was  14.81  or  nearly  15  acres.  Assuming  an 
average  yield  east  and  west  of  10  tons  per  acre  this 
would  indicate  a  crop  value  on  the  average  of  $900 
per  farm.  The  average  of  10  tons  per  acre  may  be 
a  little  low  and  the  average  of  $6  per  ton  may  be  a 
little  high  unless  we  consider  the  value  of  the  beet 
tops  to  the  farmer  in  addition  to  the  price  received 
for  the  beets  sold.  If  we  include  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  beet  land  as  indicated  by  the  higher 
yields  of  succeeding  crops,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
well  estimate  the  value  of  the  beet  crop  at  not  less 
than  $1,000  per  farm  for  70,000  farms,  so  that  from 
this  point  of  view  the  direct  value  of  the  beet  crop 
to  the  farmers  who  contract  to  grow  beets  for  the  fac- 
tory is  approximately  $70,000,000  per  year,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  farms  growing  beets  this  year 
and  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  beets  this  year. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  critically  analyze  the  value 
of  the  beet  crop  in  American  agriculture  but  rather 
to  indicate  a  general  line  of  study. 

"Since  Mr.  Bernhardt's  memorandum  has  not  come 
to  my  attention,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gave  any 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  number  of  work- 
ers other  than  farm  operators.  If  he  did  give  con- 
sideration to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  no  mention 
was  made  of  it  in  the  press  release  of  October  9.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  beet  industry  there  are 
three  general  methods  of  procedure  so  far  as  the 
hand  work  in  the  fields  is  concerned.  In  some  areas 
and  on  some  farms  in  all  areas,  the  farmers  and 
members  of  his  family  do  all  of  the  hand  work  in 
either  all  or  part  of  the  beet  fields.  To  this  extent 
beet  farming  differs  but  little  from  vegetables,  fruit, 

•Tables  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space. 


tobacco,  and  other  types  of  intensive  farming.  In  an- 
other large  group  of  cases  the  farm  operators  hire 
labor  on  a  regular  hour,  day,  or  monthly  basis  and 
the  hired  labor  does  hand  work  in  the  beet  fields 
when  that  type  of  work  is  assigned  to  him.  That 
method  is  also  found  in  many  areas  and  on  many 
farms  in  all  areas.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  this 
does  not  differ  from  the  general  farming  methods  in 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  The  third  general 
method  pursued  is  that  under  which  the  farm  oper- 
ator contracts  the  hand  work  to  contract  laborers 
either  (a)  at  a  given  amount  per  acre  (sometimes 
including  extras  for  topping)  or  (b)  by  paying  the 
contract  laborer  a  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  tne 
sale  of  beets.  This  general  method,  both  (a)  and  (b), 
of  securing  hand  labor  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  cropper  method  of  producing  cotton,  tobacco  and 
some  other  crops.  It  is  a  question  of  the  most  equita- 
ble division  of  work  and  the  most  equitable  division 
of  receipts  of  crops.  It  was  because  of  much  public 
misunderstanding  and  some  criticism  that  I  prevailed 
upon  all  of  the  sugar  groups  to  agree  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  Sections  17(a)  and  17(b)  in  the  stabilization 
agreement.  It  was  my  understanding  that  both  the 
President  and  Secretaries  Wallace  and  Perkins  were 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  this  phase 
of  the  sugar  industry  with  authority  to  correct  abuses. 
The  abuses  claimed  in  some  areas  fall  under  three 
general  heads:  (a)  The  division  of  returns  both  to 
the  farm  operator  and  to  the  contract  laborer;  (b) 
the  extent  to  which  women  were  employed  in  the 
beet  fields;  and  (c)  the  extent  to  which  both  boys  and 
girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  employed  in 
the  beet  fields. 

"An  examination  of  Table  lb*  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  exact  tabula- 
tion and  the  extent  to  which  I  have  made  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  field  workers.  The  definite 
tabulations  are  made  where  the  processing  compa- 
nies were  able  to  state  definitely  the  number  of  con- 
tract workers  on  each  farm.  The  estimates  are  made 
where  the  processing  companies  were  able  to  furnish 
the  number  of  growers  and  the  number  of  acres  con- 
tracted, but  were  unable  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  workers. 

"From  Table  la*  you  will  see  that  the  number  of 
workers  (over  and  above  the  70,709  farm  operatois) 
amounts  to  159,394  or  approximately  160,000.  Thus, 
the  total  number  of  farm  operators  and  workers 
reaches  230,000.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  large  number  of  members  of  the  farmers'  and 
workers'  families. 

"Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  the 
tabulation  which  I  am  presenting  herewith  does  not 
include  beet  workers  in  beet  factories  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  of  course,  it 
does  not  include  employees  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion, nor  those  engaged  in  production  of  coal,  lime- 
stone, bags,  and  the  multitude  of  other  articles  used 
in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry.  Inasmuch  as 
I  am  inclined  to  be  very  conservative  and  extremely 
accurate  in  all  of  my  work,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
make  any  generalizations  or  estimates  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  the  beet  sugar  industry 
and  am  presenting  herewith  only  the  actual  numoer 
of  farm  operators  who  grow  beets  and  the  number 
of  laborers  actually  employed  during  1933  in  the 
field  work." 
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You  Know  Me! 

"IWTAUD  PURINA,  one  of  America's  best 
*«■  known  trade-marks,  this  year  celebrates 
her  40th  birthday.  For  many  years  people 
have  asked  why  the  kettle  on  Maud's  tail. 
The  reason  is  that  Purina  was  the  first  feed 
manufacturer  to  use  kettle  molasses  in  making 
mixed  feeds. 

One  feed  a  day  of  good  Purina  Omolene  along 
with  your  corn  will  keep  your  mules  in  top 
shape  during  the  grinding  season.  See  your 
Purina  dealer  or  write  or  wire  for  todays 
price  on  Omolene. 


NRA 


PURINA  MILLS 

938  Checkerboard  Square 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FULTON  QUALITY 

EACH  SUCCEEDING  YEAR 

MORE  SUGAR  MANUFACTURERS 

RELY    ON    FULTON  TO  SUPPLY 

THE    BEST    BAGS   OBTAINABLE 

FOR  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 

NEW  OR  RECONDITIONED, 

COTTON  or  BURLAP 

Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  Transmission  of  Sugar  Cane 
Disease  by  Cane  Cuttings 

A  Paper  by  Melville  T.  Cook,  Plant  Pathologist,  In- 
sular  Experiment    Station,    Rio    Piedras,   P.    R., 
Submitted   at   the   Fourth   Congress    of   the 
International  Society   of  Sugar   Cane 
Technologists 

Most  of  the  important  diseases  of  sugar  cane  have 
been  transmitted  from  country  to  country  in  cuttings 
and  some  of  these  diseases,  such  as  rind  disease  (Mel- 
anconium  sacchari),  red  rot,  (Colletotrichum  falca- 
tum),  pineapple  disease  (Thielaviopsis  paradoxa),  eye 
spot,  (Helmi?ithosporium  sacchari)  and  mosaic  (virus) 
are  almost  as  widely  distributed  as  sugar  cane.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  all  the  known  diseases  of  sugar  cane  exist 
in  the  original  home  of  the  host  plant.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  picked  up  from  other  plants  in 
the  travels  of  sugar  cane  from  country  to  country.  An 
examination  of  the  survey  report  will  show  a  large 
number  of  fungus  diseases  that  are  known  in  but  one 
country  and  others  that  are  known  in  a  few  countries. 
Most  of  them  are  reported  as  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance but  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
potential  dangers.  Who  can  foretell  the  future  of 
these  diseases  in  case  the  causal  organisms  are  trans- 
mitted to  a  new  home  or  when  brought  into  contact 
with  varieties  that  are  susceptible .?  The  importance 
of  taking  precaution  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases 
from  country  to  country  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  cane  sugar  producers  until 
mosaic  had  spread  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
sugar  cane  world  and  had  caused  heavy  losses.  It 
was  then  that  we  began  to  give  serious  attention  to 
problems  of  control,  inspection  and  quarantine  meas- 
ures. Therefore,  the  question:  To  what  extent  can 
diseases  be  transmitted  in  cutting  without  being 
recognized  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  many  diseases,  or  the  organ- 
isms producing  them,  may  remain  dormant  for  a 
long  period  of  time  before  the  symptoms  are  devel- 
oped. Also  it  is  well  known  that  some  species  and 
varieties  of  plants  are  symptomless  carriers  of  diseases 
but  unfortunately  these  facts  were  not  known  until 
some  of  these  diseases  had  become  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  sugar  cane  regions  of  the  world.  The 
mosaic  disease  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in 
demonstrating  the  great  danger  of  transmitting  dis- 
eases in  cuttings. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  literature  may  be  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection. 

Butler  of  India  (1913)  wrote: 

"It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  apparently  healthy 
canes  contained  Colletotrichum,  *  ,*  *  while  red- 
dening of  the  pith  is  a  sure  indication  of  disease,  un- 
less the  canes  have  been  mechanically  injured, 
absence  of  reddening  does  not  always  imply  freedom 
from  it." 

North  of  Australia    (1923)   wrote: 

"But  even  when  every  precaution  known  to  science 
has  apparently  been  taken  to  secure  healthy  plants, 
diseases  have  sometimes  been  carried.  Some  most 
costly  accidents  of  this  nature  have  occurred,  when 
the  whole  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of  big  ex- 
periment stations  and  controlled  by  competent  plant 
pathologists.     Such  of  these  occurrences  as  have  been 
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traced  out  and  published,  have  been  taken  account  of 
in  the  framing  of  quarantine  regulations." 

***** 

"Further,  it  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  Leaf 
Stripe,  Fiji  Disease,  Gumming,  and  Leaf  Scald,  that 
the  disease  may  for  a  long  time  remain  latent  in 
growing  cane,  or  at  least  so  obscure  that  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  any  known  means.  In  such  cases, 
the  cane  appears  perfectly  healthy,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  selected  for  use  as  plants." 

Storey  (1923)  of  South  Africa,  writing  about  the 
introduction  of  mosaic  on  Java  seedlings  from  Argen- 
tina, said: 

"The  failure  to  detect  the  disease  in  this  cane  dur- 
ing the  quarantine  period  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
faintness  of  the  leaf-symptoms,  the  apparent  absence 
of  ill-effects  in  a  tolerant  variety,  and  the  general 
lack  of  information  concerning  mosaic  disease  at  that 
date." 

North  1926 — In  speaking  of  leaf  scald  said: 

"The  selection  of  healthy  seed  cane  is  rendered 
most  difficult  by  the  fact  that  infected  cane  is  fre- 
quently of  perfectly  healthy  normal  appearance.  Ap- 
parently the  disease  may  remain  for  long  period  in  a 
latent  condition  while  active  growth  of  the  host  plant 
continued,  but  may  become  active  when  a  check  in 
the  host's  growth  occurs." 

The  work  of  Edgerton  of  Louisiana  (which  I  have 
duplicated  in  Porto  Rico,  using  a  different  variety— 
PR-333)  in  developing  symptomless  canes  by  selec- 
tion from  canes  infected  with  mosaic  opens  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  a  cane  may  be  said  to  be  free  from 
this  and  similar  diseases. 

There  are  many  records  of  canes  recovering  from 
mosaic.  Did  they  recover  or  did  the  new  growths, 
for  some  unexplained  reason  fail  to  develop  the  symp- 
toms ? 

Faris  (1929)  reported  the  growing  of  mosaic  and 
apparently  healthy  canes  from  seed  pieces  cut  from  a 
single  stick.  I  have  duplicated  this  work  with  PR- 
333,  a  variety  very  susceptible  to  mosaic.  In  fact,  I 
have  grown  diseased  and  apparently  healthy  plants 
from  a  cutting  not  more  than  12  inches  in  length. 
Were  these  symptomless  plants  free  from  the  disease? 

You  will  recall  that  Sornay  (1928)  reported  that 
supposedly  healthy  canes  shipped,  from  Coimbatore, 
India,  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius  developed  mosaic. 
These  canes  were  supposed  to  be  immune.  What  is 
the  explanation? 

The  leaf  stripe  (Sclerospora  sacchari)  had  been 
under  investigation  in  Formosa  for  ten  years  but  was 
carried  on  cane  cuttings  from  the  Government 
Grounds  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  have  found  gummosis  in  seed  pieces  which  I  had 
used  in  my  experimental  work  with  Thielaviopsis 
paradoxa.  These  cuttings  were  from  supposedly 
healthy  cane  and  were  inspected  before  planting. 
Six  or  eight  weeks  later  these  pieces  were  lifted  and 
examined.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  were  discolored  near  the  nodes  but  there  was 
no  gumming.     The  examination  of  fresh  sections  un- 


der the  microscope  revealed  bacteria  and  cultures 
gave  good  growths   of  Bacterium  vascularum. 

We  had  an  outbreak  of  gummosis  on  P.O.J.  2878, 
a  variety  supposed  to  be  immune  or  highly  resistant. 
The  symptoms  were  so  conspicuous  that  they  were 
readily  detected  by  the  foreman.  Experimental  work 
has  demonstrated  that  this  and  other  varieties  are 
very  highly  resistant  but  not  absolutely  immune. 

My  experimental  work  with  this  disease  and  the 
testing  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  has  shaken  my 
confidence  in  the  leaf  symptoms  as  absolute  diagnostic 
characters  for  gummosis. 

The  dry  top  rot  (Ligniera  (Plasmodiopora)  vascu- 
larum) a  disease  known  only  to  Porto  Rico,  can  be 
carried  on  cane  that  is  apparently  free  from  disease. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  experience,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms  of  disease  is  not  a  proof  of  free- 
dom from  disease.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  possible  for  supposedly  healthy  and  sup- 
posedly immune  canes  to  carry  diseases  which  may 
appear  later  or  may  be  transmitted  to  susceptible 
varieties. 
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Better  and  Better  Sugarcanes 
Offered  to  Southern  Planters 

How  rapidly  change  has  followed  change,  and  im- 
provement has  been  followed  by  further  improvement 
in  one  important  field  of  agriculture  is  reflected  in 
a  new  publication,  Sugarcane  for  Sirup  Production, 
say  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  superseded  another  publication 
issued  only  eight  years  ago  in  1925.  Five  varieties 
of  cane  accounted  for  almost  all  the  sirup  production 
from  sugarcane  up  to  1925.  All  five  are  now  defi- 
nitely regarded  as  inferior  canes.  A  sixth  variety, 
Cayana,  which  was  just  coming  into  use  eight  years 
ago  is  the  only  cane  of  that  day  that  is  now  regarded 
as  desirable. 

The  old  canes  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the 
alarming  spread  of  mosaic — a  virus  disease — which 
almost  ruined  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  and 
threatened  sirup  production  all  through  the  South. 
Faced  with  a  rush  job  of  rescuing  the  Louisiana 
sugar  planters  the  department  hunted  for  and  intro- 
duced canes  from  various  regions  and  was  soon  able 
to  provide  planters  with  sugarcanes,  principally  from 
Java,  not  seriously  affected  by  mosaic  and  approxi- 
mately as  productive  as  the  old  varieties.  The  de- 
partment introduced  these  canes  and  demonstrated 
their  value.  The  Louisiana  industry  came  back  in 
a  large  measure  and  the  search  for  better  canes  con- 
tinued. 

Introduced  varieties  were  tested  and  the  depart- 
ment workers  crossed  varieties  that  were  resistant 
to  mosaic  and  other  diseases  with  varieties  that  had 
other  good  qualities.  The  variety  known  as  C.P.  807 
which  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  sugar 
and  sirup  canes,  originated  at  the  Sugar  Plant  Field 
Station  at  Canal  Point,  Florida.  Mosaic  does  not 
affect  it  and  it  outyields  most  of  the  other  canes, 
either  in  sirup  or  sugar  production.  All  the  sugar- 
canes  now  in  use,  the  bulletin  shows,  have  been  intro- 
duced or  bred  by  the  department,  and  are  recom- 
mended only  after  tests  of  their  value  under  specific 
conditions.  C.P.  807  has  the  added  advantage  of 
growing  well  in  soils  too  heavy  and  too  poorly  drained 
for  most  other  varieties.  In  Louisiana  and  other 
States  the  newer  canes  are  already  displacing  several 
of  the  Java  canes  which  helped  to  save  the  industry. 

Sugarcane  diseases  are  not  ordinarily  controlled  in 
the  fields  of  a  sugarcane  plantation.    "In  a  measure," 


says  the  circular,  "the  fight  against  diseases  of  sugar- 
cane is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producers  of 
the  crop  and  really  begins  when  the  plant  breeder 
makes  his  selection  of  parents  in  producing  new  seed- 
ling varieties.  In  cane-breeding  work  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  attempt  is  made  to  em- 
ploy for  at  least  one  parent  of  a  given  cross,  a  variety 
demonstrated  to  be  resistant  to  local  diseases."  The 
hope  in  such  a  cross,  says  the  bulletin,  is  that  in  the 
resulting  progeny  there  will  be  combined  in  some 
individuals  both  resistance  and  desired  qualities  from 
the  susceptible  parent.  The  difficulty  of  combining 
in  any  single  cane  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  character- 
istics that  are  desirable  is  suggested  by  a  list  of  ten 
different  qualities  in  which  sugarcanes  differ.  For 
example,  two  new  varieties,  Co.  281  and  Co.  290,  are 
highly  desirable  and  heavy  yielding  canes  superior  to 
C.P.  807  in  several  respects,  but  they  are  subject  to 
attack  by  mosaic. 

By  fostering  artificial  epidemics  of  sugarcane  dis- 
ease, the  sugarcane  breeders  are  able  to  save  years, 
sometimes,  in  learning  whether  a  new  variety  is  re- 
sistant to  disease.  Formerly  they  tested  new  causes 
by  observing  the  effects  of  epidemic  diseases  as  they 
occurred  naturally  in  the  field  or  in  test  plots.  But 
epidemics  are  sporadic.  A  dangerous  disease  may 
do  little  or  no  damage  for  several  years  because  con- 
ditions are  not  favorable  to  the  disease  organisms. 
The  breeders  now  nurse  along  the  disease  organisms 
and  are  able  to  provide,  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions,  and  when  and  where  they  want  it,  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  fields.  They 
learn  in  a  season  whether  a  variety,  otherwise  prom- 
ising, will  have  to  be  discarded  because  of  suscepti- 
bility to  disease. 

The  newer  canes  have  many  outstanding  advan- 
tages over  the  older  canes.  Most  of  them  produce 
not  only  a  heavier  yielding  first  crop  but  are  superior 
in  the  ratoon  crops — those  which  develop  successively 
from  the  original  planting  the  second  and  sometimes 
the  third  or  even  fourth  years.  Except  in  breeding 
new  varieties,  sugarcane  is  not  grown  from  seed,  but 
from  canes  of  the  last  year's  crop  which  sprout  in  the' 
furrows  after  planting.  A  point  in  favor  of  some  of 
the  newer  canes  is  that  fall  planting  is  feasible,  obvi- 
ating the  need  for  winter  storage.  To  plant  an  acre 
it  takes  only  about  half  the  tonnage  of  the  new  canes 
that  it  did  of  the  old. 

Development  of  the  new  canes  has  caused  many, 
changes  in  cultural  methods  which  are  discussed  in 
Circular  284-L.     To  aid  growers  in  identifying  canes 
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desirable  for  sirup  production,  the  circular  also  in- 
cludes a  colored  chart  illustrating  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties,  Cayana,  P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J.  36-M,  and 
C.P.  807.  It  makes  it  possible  readily  to  identify 
these  varieties.  The  authors,  E.  W.  Brandes,  in 
charge  of  sugar  plant  investigations,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, S.  F.  Sherwood  and  B.  A.  Belcher,  intend  the 
circular  as  a  practical  guide  for  sirup  _  makers,  both 
in  production  of  the  crop  and  in  selecting  equipment 
for  making  the  sirup.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
10  cents  a  copy.  Another  new  publication  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  Circular  298-C,  just  is- 
sued, giving  detailed  results  of  variety  tests  of  sugar- 
canes  in  Louisiana  in  1931-32.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  sells  this  at  5  cents.  Circular  298-C 
is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  reports,  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  sugar  planters  rather  than  for  sirup 
makers. 
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A  Review  of  the  Situation 


Any  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  sugar  industry 
at  the  present  time  may  very  properly  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  and  the  result  of  its  rejection  by 
Secretary  Wallace.  (2)  The  situation  in  which  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  finds  itself  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Administration 
for  its  assistance  was  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
never  put  in  operation  by  the  Administration,  while 
the  plans  for  the  assistance  of  other  industries  have 
gone  on  apace.  (3)  What  type  of  assistance,  if  any 
is  to  be  given,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  situation  of  the  sugar  industry  throughout  the 
world  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  chaotic  and 
unsatisfactory  due  to  overproduction  in  certain  coun- 
tries, most  conspicuous  among  them  being  Cuba, 
Java  and  the  Philippines.  Neither  of  these  countries 
consumes  any  appreciable  amount  of  sugar  and  their 
production  is  almost  wholly  exported.  In  their  strug- 
gle for  markets  they  forced  prices  lower  and  lower, 
being  able  to  go  to  almost  unbelievable  limits  be- 
cause of  the  pittance  paid  to  their  tropical  labor, 
until  in  May  1932  the  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
delivered  inside  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  was  as 
low  as  2.57  cents  a  pound,  an  all  time  record,  and 
not  only  were  the  producers  in  Cuba  unable  to  sus- 
tain themselves  at  such  a  price  level,  but  the  domestic 
sugar  producers  were  likewise  being  ruined  and  the 
sugar  markets  of  the  whole  world  were  completely 
demoralized. 

In  1926  an  effort,  in  which  Cuba  took  the  initia- 
tive, was  made  to  restrict  production  by  agreement, 
but  some  producing  countries  failed  to  co-operate, 
and  as  in  practically  all  movements  which  lack  the 
compelling  force  of  law,  the  results  were  not  up  to 
the  hopes  of  their  instigators.  Things  went  from 
bad  to  worse  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  to 
avert  the  collapse  and  ruin  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
general,  and  certainly  in  the  cases  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  A  violently  destructive  factor  in  all 
this  developed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  where,  with 
little  warning,  and  contrary  to  supposedly  reliable  pre- 


dictions, the  production  of  sugar  leaped  ahead  phe- 
nomenally, practically  the  whole  output  from  that 
Archipelago  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  where 
it  had,  and  has,  free  entry,  and  competes  here  with 
the  oversupply  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  These  two 
enormous  contending  forces  catch  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  between  them  in  their  struggle  for  the  United 
States  market,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  with  no  result  to  themselves  other 
than  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

That  gives  a  picture  of  the  situation  as  it  existed 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office 
last  March. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Roose- 
velt "agricultural  relief"  was  actively  taken  up  by 
Congress  and  the  Bill  afterwards  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  became  law.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  empowered  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  voluntary 
marketing  agreements  entered  into  by  the  producers 
of  any  agricultural  commodities.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Administration  the  sugar  producers  of  the 
United  States,  both  beet  and  cane,  and  those  of 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States  sugar  refiners,  met  in  Washington  to  draw  up 
some  sort  of  agreement  or  stabilization  plan  to  which 
they  would  all  agree,  and  the  main  features  of  which 
were  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself.  There  was  likewise  a  Cuban  delegation 
which  could  not  officially  sit  in  the  conferences,  as 
Cuba  is  a  foreign  country,  but  the  Cuban  delegates 
were  kept  en  rapport  with  all  the  proceedings.  The 
conferences  were  presided  over  and  guided  by  Dr. 
John  Lee  Coulter,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  as  his  representative. 
These  conferences  were  in  session  continuously  day 
after  day  for  about  four  months,  their  course  guided 
always  by  the  Administration  through  Dr.  Coulter. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  various  delegates,  rep- 
resenting interests  that  are  very  diverse  fundamental- 
ly, came  finally  into  accord  through  a  policy  of  give 
and  take.  The  Stabilization  Plan  as  finally  agreed 
on  was  a  lengthy  document  covering  every  conceivable 
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angle  of  the  matter  under  discussion,  but  its  outstand- 
ing features  were  production  quotas  for  the  United 
States  market  allocated  to  the  different  countries  sup- 
plying that  market,  the  total  being  set  at  a  figure  that 
would  not  result  in  any  large  oversupply  of  sugar, 
and  the  price  at  which  raw  sugar  should  be  sold  in 
the  United  States  was  fixed  substantially  at  the 
world's  price,  duty  unpaid,  plus  the  full  United  States 
tariff  plus  the  freight.  This  principle  not  only  as- 
sured to  the  Cuban  producers  nearly  the  full  benefit 
of  their  preferential  of  20  per  cent  in  the  United 
States  tariff,  which  they  have  never  realized  on,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  domestic  producer  the 
same  protection  against  Cuban  sugar  as  against  any 
other  foreign  sugar.  As  a  reflection  of  the  antici- 
pated effect  of  the  stabilization  agreement  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  rose  about  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  The  completed  agreement,  containing 
every  provision  stipulated  by  Secretary  Wallace — and 
there  were  many — was  placed  on  his  desk  by  the 
conferees  on  September  25th.  He  was  expected  to 
sign  it  immediately,  but  he  never  did.  What  influ- 
enced him  to  withhold  his  signature  has  never  been 
ascertained.  When  he  publicly  announced  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  sign  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  price  of  sugar  once  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  domestic  sugar  industry  finds  itself  by, 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Administration  for  its  assistance  was,  for  some  unex- 


plained reason,  never  put  in  operation  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, all  as  above  described,  while  the 
plans  for  the  assistance  of  other  industries  have  gone 
on  apace. 

With  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
recognize  his  own  child,  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agree- 
ment, the  competitive  situation  in  the  United  States 
market  remained  unaltered.  The  outside  suppliers 
of  sugar  competing  for  that  market  continued  to  so 
compete,  each  striving  to  sell  lower  than  the  other  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  as  much  sugar  as  possible,  more  or 
less  regardless  of  price.  No  other  agricultural  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  so  complicated 
a  predicament,  because  the  oversupply  of  sugar  that 
is  overwhelming  the  market  is  not  of  domestic  origin, 
and  consequently  is  not  amenable  to  regulation  except 
by  agreement  or  by  the  imposition  of  an  increased 
tariff,  which  would  simply  and  effectively  solve  the 
whole  trouble  but,  strangely  enough,  is  not  resorted 
to.  The  domestic  sugar  producers,  therefore,  find 
themselves  just  where  they  were  before  Roosevelt,  with 
the  added  difficulty  of  having  to  pay  more  for  nearly 
everything  they  buy  because  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  N.  R.  A.  to  increase  the  price 
of  other  commodities.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  price  levels  themselves  that  create 
disaster  but  the  maladjustment  of  price  levels,  and 
their  inequalities  as  compared  one  to  another.  Hard- 
ly a  more  conspicuous  case  of  such  maladjustment 
could  be  selected  than  that  presently  prevailing  in 
regard  to  domestic  sugar  which,  by  reason  of  the 
decision  of  Secretary  Wallace  to  abandon  the  Admin- 
istration's own  plan  for  its  assistance,  is  not  only  com- 
pelled to  operate  on  as  low  an  economic  level  as  ever, 
but  is  obliged  to  meet  the  higher  prices  those  who 
sell  it  supplies  are  authorized  to  charge,  and  obliged 
to  see  its  laborers  and  other  employes  endeavoring  to 
subsist  on  unchanged  wages  while  their  clothes,  their 
food  and  all  else  that  they  require  has  been  boosted 
in  price  by  a  benevolent  government  agency  designed 
for  that  very  purpose. 

In  such  an  intolerable  situation  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do?  By  this  is  meant  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do,  for  it  alone  has  the  power 
to  do  anything.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  tariff 
and  pointed  out  that  were  the  tariff  on  sugar  slightly 
increased,  and  the  Philippine  sugars  put  under  a  tariff 
like  all  other  sugars,  the  whole  problem  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  would  be  solved  instanter. 
But  with  a  Democratic  Administration  in  power  it 
is  useless  to  expect  the  adoption  of  this  obvious  expe- 
dient and  hence  we  will  not  discuss  it.  There  re- 
main three  other  methods  of  relief,  one  of  which 
involves  the  tariff  feature,  being  the  granting  of  im-j 
mediate  independence  to  the  "Philippines  with  the 
automatic  abolition  of  the  privilege  they  now  enjoy 
of  sending  their  sugar,  made  by  low  grade  Asiatic 
labor,  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  to  ruin  and 
destroy  our  own  American  people.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  Philippine  independence  would  be  a  long  step 
towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try unless  that  independence  should  consist  merely  in 
giving  the  government  of  the  Islands  wholly  to  their 
local  politicos  and  allowing  their  sugar  tycoons  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  especially  favorable  import  conditions  in- 
to the  United  States.  While  the  placing  of  Philippine 
sugar  outside  the  tariff  wall  would  not  wholly  serve 
the    purpose,    because    Cuba's    enormous    potentiality 
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for  our  destruction  would  still  remain,  it  would  be 
tremendously  helpful  in  the  solution  of  the  very  intri- 
cate problem  now  confronting  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry and  to  which  relief  must  come  quickly  or  it 
will  be  too  late. 

A  second  method  of  relief,  which  would  doubtless 
arouse  controversy,  would  be  to  pay  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  domestic  growers  of  cane  and  beets.  We  say 
this  might  arouse  controversy,  but,  strangely  enough, 
this  controversy  would  probably  be  more  among  the 
cane  and  beet  growers  themselves  than  among  the 
general  population  of  the  United  States  who  have  by 
now  become  accustomed  to  seeing  Federal  money  dis- 
tributed directly  from  Washington  in  such  large 
amounts  and  in  so  many  different  directions  that  it 
no  longer  shocks  them  as  once  it  would  have  done. 
Such  controversy  as  might  arise  among  the  cane  and 
beet  growers  themselves  would  be  based  not  on  any 
reluctance  to  accept  the  subsidy,  or  any  feeling  of 
conspicuity,  for  the  custom  is  now  too  general  for 
that,  but  it  would  be  due  to  the  apprehension  that 
there  might  be  coupled  with  it  some  understanding 
as  to  a  revision  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  or 
other  stipulation,  involving  their  acquiescence  in  some- 
thing permanent  in  its  nature  in  return  for  something 
they  would  rightfully  regard  as  probably  ephemeral, 
basing  their  experience  on  the  bounty  granted  to 
domestic  sugar  in  the  McKinley  Administration,  which 
was  scheduled  to  last  14  years  and  was  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  ruining  everybody  who  had 
trusted  in  its  longevity.  The  subsidy  or  bounty  is 
a  remedy  and  is  listed  here  as  such,  with  reserva- 
tions. If  it  be  given  with  one  hand  and  taken  away 
with  the  other  it  will  perform  no  helpful  service.  In 
the  same  category  comes  a  processing  tax  or  other 
tax  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  then  paid 
over  by  the  Government  to  the  producer.  The  weak- 
ness in  all  this  lies  in  its  probable  instability. 

We  now  come  to  what  appears  to  be  the  final,  as 
well  as  the  first,  idea  as  to  how  to  help  the  domestic 
sugar  industry — some  sort  of  stabilization  agreement. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  has  been  born  offi- 
cially and  done  to  death  officially,  the  feeling  persists 
that  it  may  be  resurrected  in  some  form  or  other. 
A  stabilization  agreement  alone  is  competent,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  to  serve  both  the  sugar  producers  of 
Cuba  and  those  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  useless 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  feeling  in  this 
country  is  that  Cuba  is  a  near  relation,  however  false 
that  may  be  in  actuality.  By  a  stabilization  agree- 
ment, which  would  have  the  force  of  law  under  the 
A.  A.  A.,  an  opportunity  never  existing  prior  to 
President  Roosevelt's  regime,  is  afforded  to  have  the 
United  States  sugar  market  put  its  house  in  order. 
By  a  careful  and  fair  assignment  of  quotas  to  each 
country  supplying  the  United  States  with  sugar  over- 
supply  can  be  eliminated,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  world's  price  plus  the  full  duty  plus  the  freight 
as  the  price  of  sugar  inside  our  tariff  wall  the  Cubans 
will  have  to  take  their  20  per  cent  reciprocity  prefer- 
ential which  they  have  given  away  for  over  20  years 
so  that  they  might  undersell  other  countries  here  and 
hold  a  market  for  their  sugar.  They  would  no  longer 
have  any  incentive  to  do  that  except  in  just  a  very 
small  degree,  resulting-  in  their  pocketing  more  for 
their  sugar  and  resulting  in  the  domestic  producers 
getting  a  better  price,  by  just  that  much,  for  their 
own    sugar.      The    formulation    of    the    Stabilization 


Agreement  that  was  repudiated  by  its  Federal  father 
last  October  was  difficult  in  the  extreme,  but  it  was 
done.  Its  resuscitation  should  be  infinitely  easier 
than  its  creation.  The  principle  that  the  American 
market  belongs  primarily  to  the  Americans  should  of 
course  be  established  in  it,  and  it  should  be  simpli- 
fied and  stripped  of  many  of  its  ramifications.  A  full 
agreement  on  the  original  text  was  rendered  unneces- 
sarily difficult  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  innumerable 
rules  and  regulations  of  practice  which  might  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  individual  opinion  but  had  no 
bearing  on  the  great  basic  problem  which  was  up  for 
solution.  Much  of  this  might  be  omitted  to  advan- 
tage. Whatever  sugar  can  be  made  in  this  country, 
the  citizens  of  this  country  should  be  allowed  to 
make.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion on  domestic  production,  which  is  now  so  far 
from  reaching  anywhere  near  domestic  requirements, 
in  order  that  outsiders  may  be  benefited.  Outsiders 
should  be  fairly  dealt  with  but  restrained  from  glut- 
ting the  market.  To  such  restrictions,  which  would 
merely  prevent  them  from  destroying  themselves  by 
pulling  down  the  temple,  there  can  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion. The  Government,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his- 
tory, has  the  power,  by  law,  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  sugar  industry  fairly  and  once  for  all. 
That  it  has  hesitated  to  do  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
but  as  we  have  never  been  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  Secretary  Wallace  as  to  why  he  did  not  sign  th^ 
Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  we  may  not  intelli- 
gently assail  his  decision,  which  may  have  been  based 
on  factors  beneath  the  visible  surface.  The  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  offer  no  criticism,  but  seek  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  Government  should  come  to 
their  aid  in  one  way  or  another  and  not  leave  them 
isolated  on  a  pre-Roosevelt  basis  while  all  else  moves 
ahead  towards  betterment  under  the  President's 
kindly  hand. 


Federal  Entomologists  Study  Cane 

Borer  and  Other  Pests  of  Sugar 

Cane  and  Rice 

By  T.  E.  Hollozvay,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  fall  of  1933  the 
Sugar  Cane  Insect  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology was  largely  engaged  in  the  introduction  of 
foreign  parasites  of  the  cane  borer.  In  the  economy 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  work 
was  discontinued,  and  the  entomologists,  being  thus 
freed  from  considerable  routine  work,  were  able  to 
give  attention  to  other  matters. 

Although  the  introduction  of  foreign  parasites  was 
suspended,  searches  were  made  for  the  introduced 
species  in  the  fields  where  they  had  been  liberated, 
and  evidence  of  their  survival  through  the  winter, 
both  in  Louisiana  and  in  Florida,  was  obtained  by 
W.  E.  Haley. 

A  comprehensive  field  experiment  in  releasing 
numbers  of  the  native  parasite  Trichogramma  minu- 
tum  was  outlined  and  is  being  conducted  by  H.  A. 
Jaynes,  assisted  by  E.  K.  Bynum  and  others.  Re- 
sults are  not  yet  ready  to  be  announced. 

The  mealybug  parasite,  which  was  kindly  supplied 
by  O.  H.  Swezey,  entomologist  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
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Planters  Association  Experiment  Station,  was  found 
by  E.  K.  Bynum  to  have  endured  the  Louisiana  win- 
ter. Although  the  mealybug  is  a  minor  pest,  it  is 
very  abundant  in  some  fields,  and  the  parasite  will 
probably  become  of  value. 

The  sugar  cane  beetle  is  estimated  to  have  caused 
a  loss  of  25,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  in  the  early  part 
of  1933.  J.  W.  Ingram  found,  for  the  first  time,  that 
beetles  were  this  year  injuring  the  large  cane  plants, 
and  that  in  July  and  August  they  gnawed  as  high  as 
50  percent  of  the  fully  developed  stalks.  The  usual 
injury,  of  course,  is  to  the  young  plants  in  the  spring. 
Breeding  has  been  observed  mainly  in  sod  land.  Lar- 
vae in  sugar  cane  fields  developed  in  greater  numbers 
where  Bermuda  grass  was  growing,  thus  indicating 
the  value  of  clean  cultivation.  Calcium  arsenate, 
applied  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  70  pounds  per  acre, 
killed  50  percent  of  the  larvae  in  sugar  cane  fields. 
Experiments  indicate  that,  contrary  to  former  recom- 
mendations, the  practice  of  offbarring  is  ineffective 
as  a  beetle  control.  Two  sugar  cane  varieties,  C.P. 
807  and  Co.  290,  produce  so  many  plants  per  unit  of 
area  that  even  where  many  were  destroyed  the  re- 
sulting crop  was  satisfactory.  These  varieties  also 
put  forth  more  suckers  after  a  stalk  is  killed. 

Mr.  Ingram  has  continued  his  valuable  investiga- 
tions on  minute  soil  animals,  such  as  snails,  centi- 
pedes, etc.,  which  injure  the  roots  of  sugar  cane.  The 
turning  under  of  the  trash  after  harvest  has  been 
found  to  decrease  the  numbers  of  these  pests  by  one- 
third.  Drainage  has  been  found  to  decrease  their 
numbers  in  about  the  same  degree.  Although  studies 
were  previously  confined  to  Louisiana,  investigations 
this  year  have  shown  that  these  minute  beings  are 
present  in  the  sugar  cane  soils  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  Investigation  of  sugar  cane  varieties  in  their 
relation  to  the  cane  borer  was  briefly  reported  in 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  for  October  15,  1933.  A  differ- 
ence was  observed  in  the  degree  of  borer  infestation 
that  occurred  in  the  different  varieties,  and  investiga- 
tions were  begun  to  determine  the  reason  for  this. 
With  the  facilities  at  hand,  the  degree  of  hardness  of 
the  rind  was  the  only  phase  of  the  matter  that  could 
be  studied.  It  was  found  that  P.O.J.  213,  which  is 
most  seriously  attacked,  has  the  softest  rind,  and  in 
this  it  is  similar  to  the  old  varieties,  D-74,  Louisiana 
Purple,  and  Louisiana  Striped,  which  were  usually 
heavily  infested.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
further  studies  can  be  made. 

Some  sugar  planters  grow  more  or  less  rice,  and 
they  will  be  interested  in  the  work  of  W.  A.  Douglas, 
who  is  studying  rice  insects  in  Louisiana.  The  sugar 
cane  beetle  has  been  found  to  injure  rice  as  well  as 
sugar  cane,  and  Mr.  Douglas  estimates  that  in  four 
weeks  one  beetle  may  kill  over  100  rice  plants.  Ex- 
periments on  control  are  being  conducted. 

Another  sugar  cane  pest  that  attacks  rice  is  the 
cane  borer.  Favorable  results  in  the  control  of  both 
the  cane  borer  and  the  rice  stalk  borer  have  been 
obtained  by  dragging  the  rice  stubble  with  an  ordi- 
nary flat  drag  in  December,  and  then  damming  the 
field  levees  so  that  they  will  hold  rain  water.  This 
inexpensive  treatment  has  been  found  to  destroy  all 
hibernating  larvae  during  a  favorable  winter.  Pas- 
turing cattle  in  rice  fields  during  the  winter  is  also 
to  be  recommended.  Fall  plowing  is  very  effective. 
Studies  on  the  varieties  of  rice,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 


termine whether  certain  varieties  are  selected  by  the 
moths  for  oviposition,  are  in  progress. 

Soybeans  are  now  grown  on  sugar  cane  and  rice 
plantations.  Mr.  Douglas  recently  observed  that 
though  the  striped  blister  beetle  defoliated  the  varie- 
ties known  as  U.  S.  4910,  Otootan,  Goshen,  L.  S.  60, 
and  Biloxi,  they  left  untouched  Laredo,  Barchet, 
Mamredo,  and  Mammoth  Yellow. 

This  article  briefly  summarizes  the  work  for  1933 
of  the  Sugar  Cane  Insect  Laboratory  at  New  Orleans 
and  its  sub-laboratories  at  Houma  and  Crowley.  It 
is  expected  that  work  for  1934  will  in  general  follow 
similar  lines. 

Action  on  Sugar  Expected 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  only  public  pronouncement  of  Secretary 
Wallace  concerning  sugar  since  he  gave  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  sugar  stabilization  agreement,  was  made 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  statement 
to  newspaper  reporters,  that  he  will  advocate  an 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  by 
which  Congress  would  designate  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets,  cattle,  peanuts  and  other  products  as 
"basic  agricultural  commodities."  The  Secretary  is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  make  it  possible  to  assess 
a  processing  tax  on  sugar  and  to  use  the  funds  so 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  making  direct  payments 
to   cane   growers    and   beet   growers. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  from  funds  collected  as  pro- 
cessing taxes,  are  contingent  upon  an  agreement  by 
each  farmer  that  he  will  reduce  his  acreage  and 
thereby  reduce  his  production  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
deems  fair  and  reasonable.  Of  course,  this  require- 
ment has  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  basic  com- 
modities are  supposed  to  have  exportable  surpluses, 
that  is,  there  is  more  of  each  commodity  produced 
in  the  United  States  than  is  consumed  therein.  In 
the  case  of  sugar  we  have  a  different  situation.  We 
do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  more  than 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  consumptive  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

It  appears  that  the  first  reaction  to  the  Secretary 
advocating  the  naming  of  sugar  as  a  basic  commodi- 
ty, was  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  who 
grow  cane  and  beets  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
need  for  reducing  acreage  and  would  not  be  inclined 
to  consider  benefit  payments  on  this  basis  as  efficient 
farm  relief.  It  seems  to  the  sugar  farmer  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  produce  a  crop  of  which 
there  is  a  domestic  shortage. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  unofficially 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  considered  this 
feature  peculiar  to  sugar  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
may  include  in  his  amendment  a  provision  for  exempt- 
ing basic  commodities  which  have  no  exportable  sur- 
plus, from  the  requirement  to  reduce  acreage;  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  the  Secretary  is  not 
favorable  to  any  further  expansion  of  the  continental 
sugar  industry  and  will  probably  insist  upon  the 
acreage  being  restricted  to  present  contracted  acreage. 
In  the  case  of  Louisiana  it  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent to  apply  the  Act  on  the  basis  of  normal  years 
and  normal  acreage,  just  as  was  recognized  by  the 
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representatives  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  making  direct  bene- 
fit payments  to  sugar  farmers,  the  first  plan  of  the 
A.A.A.  was  to  levy  a  compensatory  tax  on  sugar, 
because  of  the  competition  between  sucrose  and  corn 
sugar.  No  decision  has  yet  been  made  whether  such 
a  compensating  tax  will  be  levied,  but  it  has  become 
generally  known  that  legal  objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  use  of  funds  so  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  payments  or  loans  to  sugar  farmers.  The 
contention  is  that  payments  to  farmers  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  processing  or  compensating  taxes,  can 
only  be  made  to  farmers  who  produce  basic  com- 
modities and  not  to  farmers  whose  products  are  not 
so  named  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

In  all  appearances  that  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  during  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  greatest  necessity 
existing  today  is  a  permanent  sugar  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  not  our  understanding 
that  the  New  Deal  is  intended  to  grant  temporary 
relief  with  the  expectation  that  after  a  time  every- 
thing will  readjust  itself  and  we  will  return  to  the 
old  order.  Rather  do  we  comprehend  the  activities 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  as  pointing  towards 
a  permanent  readjustment  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  emer- 
gency relief  is  necessary  and  justified.  But  we  have 
been  hoping  throughout  the  deliberations  of  the  past 
year,  which  began  at  the  Tariff  Commission  Hearings, 
that  eventually  all  of  the  many  problems  of  the 
sugar  industry  would  be  concentrated  so  that  a  gen- 
eral solution  would  be  ordered. 

The  talk  about  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
tariff  concessions  seems  to  recur  with  a  disturbing 
and  persistent  frequency.  The  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
and  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  is  undoubtedly  the 
favorite  topic  of  many  of  our  Governmental  officials 
who  appear  to  be  determined  that  this  shall  be  one 
of  the  first  questions  disposed  of  as  a  sort  of  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  beneficence  of  Uncle  Sam.  Again 
we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  consideration  to  the 
Cuban  problem  and  to  admit  that  sugar  offers  the 
best  means  of  assisting  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  But 
we  can  hardly  be  expected  ever  to  agree  to  any 
change  in  the  tariff  or  the  preferential  unless  com- 
pensating measures  are  put  into  effect  of  a  nature  as 
permanent  as  the  change  which  may  be  suggested  in 
the  premises.  Either  all  measures  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  period  of  emergency,  some  times 
referred  to  as  the  depression,  or  all  measures  should 
be  worked  out  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  is  not 
only  the  reasonable  way  of  handling  things,  but  it 
is  the  practical  way. 

We  are  soon  to  see  Congress  convene  for  another 
session.  Every  indication  at  the  present  time  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  sugar  problem  will  be  thrown  into 
the  lap  of  Congress  again.  Whether  Congress  will 
run  with  the  ball  or  make  lateral  passes  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  State,  remains  to  be 
seen.  For  several  months  this  year  it  appeared  that 
sugar  would  no  longer  be  the  football  of  Congress  but 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  Executive  Departments 
and  molded  into  a  comprehensive  program.  This 
latter  possibility  is  still  not  eliminated,  because  as  we 
think  of  all  of  the  political  connections  which  sugar 
has,  we  are  convinced  that  eventually  the  President 


of  the  United  States  himself  will  have  to  coordinate 
the  various  solutions  or  local  problems  into  a  Federal 
program  that  will  be  practical  and  permanent. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  is  distributed, 
the  Honorable  Jefferson  Caffery  will  be  on  his  way 
to  Cuba  to  take  up  his  duties  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Most 
people  now  expect  that  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
days  before  the  United  States  will  recognize  a  Cuban 
Government  and  Aar.  Caffery  will  then  be  elevated 
to  the  position  of  Ambassador  to  Cuba.  In  recogniz- 
ing a  Cuban  Government  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  United  States  will  be  anxious 
to  have  its  judgment  vindicated,  both  by  the  Cuban 
regime  being  successful  and  progress  made  in  Cuba 
towards  economic  rehabilitation.  Any  student  of  the 
World  sugar  situation  knows  that  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  restore  normal  conditions  in  Cuba  is 
to  make  certain  that  a  fair  share  of  the  United  States 
market  shall  be  restored  to  Cuba.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  losses  which  Cuba  has  suffered  in 
the  United  States  market  have  been  caused  by  the 
tremendous  increase  in  Philippine  sugars  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  prospects  for  1934  are  that 
Cuban  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  will  be 
greatly  reduced  again  for  the  same  reason. 

There  must  be  a  program  worked  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
have  the  domestic  industry  work  out  its  own  pro- 
gram, by  which  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  de- 
liveries of  sugar  to  be  made  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  which  the  United  States 
can  do  that  will  help  Cuba  more  or  strengthen  the 
Cuban  Government  more  than  to  stabilize  the  sugar 
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industry  under  a  quota  system.  For  this  reason  we 
believe  that  some  form  of  stabilization  will  follow 
quickly  upon  the  recognition  of  a  Cuban  Government. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  Philippine  Independ- 
ence which  has  come  up  again  for  consideration. 
Manuel  Quezon  has  come  back  to  the  United  States 
at  the  head  of  a  mission  whose  purpose  is  to  secure 
important  amendments  to  the  Philippine  IndependT 
ence  Act.  According  to  the  Hawes-Cutting  Act  the 
Philippine  Legislature  must  accept  its  provisions  or 
set  up  a  constitutional  convention  before  January 
17th,  1934,  otherwise  the  Act  will  have  no  effect.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  closely  connected  this 
legislation  is  with  the  whole  sugar  problem.  In  fact, 
it  is  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  United 
States  should  be  called  upon  just  at  this  time  to  de- 
termine its  policy  both  towards  Cuba  and  towards 
the  Philippines  at  a  time  when  a  national  sugar  policy 
is  about  to  be  adopted.  This  gives  to  President 
Roosevelt  an  opportunity  for  settling  several  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time  and  on  a  basis  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  small  man  and  the  small  enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines. 
Naturally,  the  local  politician  will  howl  and  criticize. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  big  capitalist  will  groan 
and  send  out  appeals  for  maudlin  sentiment  and 
sympathy.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  advisors  will  be  affected  by  these 
influences,  since  the  merits  of  the  situation  are  so 
plain  and  apparent. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  said  to  be  ready  to  make 
its  report  to  the  President,  based  upon  the  investiga- 
tion which  it  has  carried  on  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  contained  in  the  report,  but 
we  do  know  that  no  honest  interpretation  of  the 
figures  can  be  made  except  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
ditions everywhere  are  so  far  below  normal  that  it 
would  be  neither  scientific  nor  in  accordance  with 
statesmanship  to  base  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  sugar,  upon  figures  and  conditions 
in  the  industry  anywhere  during  the  past  three  years. 
Furthermore,  all  of  us  know  that  the  tariff  on  sugar 
has  been  nullified  by  so  many  influences  that  it  has 
been  only  partly  effective.  Because  of  our  insular 
problems,  the  usual  rules  do  not  apply  to  the  sugar 
tariff.  Lowering  of  the  World  rate  of  duty  would 
benefit  no  one,  because  it  is  not  the  tariff  which  has 
brought  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  to  its  present  sit- 
uation. Of  course,  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  would 
harm  continental  producers  immeasurably  and  since 
it  would  not  help  Cuba,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  tariff  will  be  tampered  with,  unless  it  should  be 
done  by  means  of  a  change  in  the  Cuban  preferential 
with  compensating  measures  being  taken  in  favor  of 
domestic  producers. 

The  National  Administration  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  something  very  shortly  upon  the  following 
subjects: 

Recognition  of  Cuban  Government; 

Philippine   Independence  Act; 

Tariff  Commission  report; 

Compensatory  tax  on  sugar;   or  a   processing  tax; 

Increase  in  Cuban  preferential; 

Emergency   relief  to  sugar  farmers;   and 

Stabilization  of  sugar  industry. 

We  submit  that  most  of  these  questions,  if  not  all 
of  them,  could  be  handled  at  the  same  time  and  as 
part  of  a  general  program.  We  suggested  sometime 
ago  that  perhaps  someone  might  touch  off  the  politi- 


cal dynamite  in  sugar,  but  we  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  from  the  brain-trust  there  might  come  a  Napol- 
eon who  would  show  us  the  way  to  a  successful  and 
happy  conclusion.  We  again  express  the  wish,  be- 
cause it  is  certainly  a  full  ambition  to  which  any 
young  man  might  aspire  and  for  which  he  would 
certainly   receive   everlasting   recognition. 


A  complete  line 
of  high  quality, 
pure  cane  sugars 


PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 
OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR 

• 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES   OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

THIBODATJX,    I.A.  DONAI.nSONVII.LE.    LA. 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Phone  GAlvez  1053 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 
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AERO 

CYANAMID 

IS  A  SUPERIOR 


CANE    FERTILIZER 


It  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen 
It  sweetens  the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids 
It  holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by  rains 
It  helps  to  free  the  soil  of  weeds  and  disease  organisms 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any  nitrogen  carrier 

Aero  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  not  only  for  cane  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field  performance  has  gained 
for  it  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  or  phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly, 
536  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  Raymond  3993. 

AMERICAN    CYANAMID    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 
535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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Phones  MAin  0696-0697                        Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.                         New  Orleans,  La. 

INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS                          !||! 

G.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San  Francisco        New  York 

LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW  ORLEANS 

PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS   AND  MOLASSES 

10%                      AER0                           ' 

IIP  CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

535  FIFTH  AVE.            -            -            NEW  YORK 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign   and   Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange  Bldg. 
Phone   MAin  0996             NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 

Gay.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

I                COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St          NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  8.  A.      S 

Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 

ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar— Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San  Francisco                  Seattle                         Portland 

215  Market  8t.          814  2nd  Ave.               271  Pine  St 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

822  Bishop  St 

WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

!      STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEAN8,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  8UGAR  FACTORY  8UPPLIE8 

Author    of    Standard    Treatise    on    Sugar    Deterioration. 

Authority   on    Sugar    Storage. 

Sugar   Analysis. 

Appraisal  of  Sugar  for  Storage. 

PHONE    4577 
1504    FLORIDA    ST.                                      BATON    ROUGE,    l^A. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE,  Ltd. 

HONOLULU 

8UGAR  FACTORS                       STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits                          Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.                         New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 

! 
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From  A  to  Z 


During  the  year  just  finished  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  have  become  more  or  less  goggle- 
eyed  from  looking  at  strange  portents,  and  in  the  year  now  commencing  they  may  become  more  so  from  looking, 
not  at  portents,  but  at  actualities,  for  it  appears  likely  that  some  of  the  cards  of  the  New  Deal — whether  kings, 
queens,  jacks,  aces  or  two-spots  we  cannot  say — will  be  dealt  to  us. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  a  clear  conscience,  and  "thrice  armed  is  he  who  hath  his  quarrel 
just."  Consequently  we  await  with  equanimity  what  may  befall.  We  own  United  States  soil,  mortgaged  though 
it  be,  and  till  it.  We  pay  United  States  taxes  with  the  best  grace  we  can  muster ;  at  any  rate,  we  pay  them.  Does 
our  Government  need  a  new  building,  we  contribute  our  mite,  does  our  Navy  or  our  Army  need  a  few  new  shoes, 
we  chip  in;  does  the  American  Eagle  need  a  new  tail  feather  to  be  properly  swank,  we  help  to  buy  it.  Knowing 
this,  we  feel  a  bit  en  famille,  even  among  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  have  so  lately  come  to  live  in  our 
house,  and  it  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  they  will  feel  the  same  way  about  us. 

Cousin  A.  A.  A.,  for  instance,  albeit  we  never  heard  of  her  until  last  summer,  is  certainly  of  our  very  own  Amer- 
ican blood,  and  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  As  for  all  the  other  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles,  N.  R.  A.,  C.  W.  A., 
R.  F.  C,  P.  C.  C,  P.  W.  A.,  and  so  on,  they  and  we  are  all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  who  was  born 
in  1776  and  who  always  had  a  motto  hanging  over  his  mantlepiece  that  read  "Home  is  for  the  Home  Folks."  We 
believe  that  yet,  and  we  hope  all  our  newly  arrived  relatives  do  too.    It  is  a  sort  of  cardinal  philosophy. 

Times,  of  course,  change  in  a  general  way,  but  there  are  some  things  that  should  never  change.  The  stars 
are  fixed  in  their  courses.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  by  rote.  Spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  come  and  go  eter- 
nally in  order.  Imagine  the  chaos  if  that  were  not  so !  And  while  the  stage  coach  has  gone  and  the  automobile 
has  come,  and  electricity  now  replaces  the  oil  lamp,  and  the  telephone  and  telegraph  have  superseded  the  courier 
as  bearers  of  news,  yet  with  all  that  there  has  never  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  any  change  in  certain  principles  under- 
lying human  society.  The  family,  the  group,  the  community,  the  town,  the  city,  the  State,  the  Nation,  should 
never  change  their  status  as  the  focii  of  nationalism.    This  is  OUR  country. 

As  we  sit  around  the  fire  these  cold  winter  nights,  with  all  our  alphabetical  relations,  we  try  to  bring  this  fun- 
damental truth  home  to  their  understanding.  We  point  out  that  there  is  an  indivisible  bond  between  all  of  them 
and  us,  as  Americans ;  that  they  may  not  separate,  either  actually  or  theoretically,  the  American  farmer  from  the 
full  fruit  of,  nor  forbid  the  unrestricted  expansion  of,  his  toil;  that  we,  to  whose  house  they  have  come,  have  built 
American  roads,  American  churches,  American  schools,  American  courts  of  justice,  with  our  American  money, 
wrung  by  hard  work  from  our  American  ground,  and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  glory  to  us  to  keep  on  doing  more 
and  more  work  and  more  and  more  producing  and  more  and  more  building  and  that  they  must  never  forget  that 
we  have  a  primary  right  to  keep  on  doing  that — a  right  of  family  and  blood  and  heritage  and  citizenship  with  which 
no  letter  in  the  whole  alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  has  any  prerogative  to  interfere.  Our  brain  and  brawn  and  industry 
and  ambition  alone  are  qualified  to  set  a  limit  for  us. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  this  out  to  them  for  they,  too,  are  Americans.  Yet  we  do,  because,  before 
now,  insidious  heresies  have  smitten  the  true  faith  and  laid  it  low,  and  one  can  never  tell.  Cousin  A.  A.  A.,  for 
instance,  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  flirt  with  foreigners,  such  as  Cubans  and  Filipinos.  That  may  lead  to  a 
scandal  in  the  family,  and,  as  a  family,  we  ought  to  stand,  stiff  and  uncompromising,  against  it. 
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Washington  News 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
•  Your  Washington  representative  wishes  you  a 
very  happy  New  Year  and  is  pleased  to  add  that  the 
present  outlook  gives  every  indication  of  benefits 
which  are  to  come  to  the  growers  and  producers  of 
sugar  cane,  beets  and  sugar  through  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  has  not  yet  been 
announced  any  definite  program  of  the  National 
Administration  concerning  sugar,  although  we  are  re- 
liably informed  that  such  a  program  is  in  the  making. 
We  do  know  that  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  national  convention  at 
Chicago,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  definitely 
that  the  case  for  naming  sugar  and  cattle  as  basic 
commodities  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
clear. 

The  purpose  of  amending  the  Act  so  as  to  include 
sugar  among  the  basic  agricultural  commodities,  will 
be  to  authorize  the  levying  of  a  processing  tax  on 
sugar  in  sufficient  amount  to  raise  funds  from  which 
payments  can  be  made  direct  to  the  farmers  on  the 
basis  of  tonnage  produced  and  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  their  cane 
or  beets  now  and  the  pre-war  parity  price.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  basis  has  already  been  explained,  it 
is  repeated  here  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  mis- 
understanding. The  idea  is  that  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  will   pay   to   the   farmer,   if 


sugar  is  made  a  basic  commodity  and  a  processing 
tax  collected  on  all  direct  consumption  sugar  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States,  the  difference  between 
the  price  which  he  received  for  his  cane,  this  past 
grinding,  which  we  will  assume  to  be  on  an  average 
of  #3.20  per  ton,  and  the  pre-war  parity  price  for 
raw  sugar  as  determined  by  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  is 
now  stated  to  be  #4.68.  Our  information  is  that 
the  payment  this  year  will  be  based  upon  the  cane 
tonnage  harvested  and  sold  in  1933,  so  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  payment,  the  application  will  be  retro- 
active. The  reason  for  this  basis  is  that  in  the  case 
of  other  basic  commodities  the  payments  are  made 
with  regard  to  acreage  rather  than  production,  and 
naturally  the  last  harvested  crop  is  the  proper  foun- 
dation for  the  benefit  formula.  Indeed,  to  our  way 
of  thinking  it  is  entirely  proper  that  these  payments 
should  be  made  retroactive  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  rejection  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement 
actually  caused  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  first  on  account 
of  the  immediate  decline  in  the  price,  and  second 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  Stabilization  Plan  by 
which  many  of  the  unfair  practices  from  which  we 
are  now  suffering,  would  have  been  eliminated.  Just 
at  this  time  we  have  unfortunately  felt  the  effects 
of  price  cutting  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  small  in- 
dependent producers  which  resulted  in  a  general 
series  of  price  cuts  that  are  serving  further  to  deprive 
the  farmer  of  a  fair  price  for  his  product. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
agreed  upon  a  report  to  the  President,  based  upon 
the  investigation  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
two  years.  This  report  has  not  yet  been  made  public 
but  the  rumors  of  what  it  contains  seem  to  agree  so 
well  and  come  from  sources  usually  reliable,  that  we 
believe  that  these  rumors  are  correct,  although  we 
repeat  that  the  information  is  not  yet  official.  It  is 
reported  that  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  indicate  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  I 
might  be  justified,  provided  the  figures  are  arbitrarily 
accepted  as  representative  of  normal  conditions  and 
not  of  the  troubled  and  distressed  times  which  we 
have  suffered  in  the  past  several  years.  But  it  is 
also  reported  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  tariff  is  no  longer  effective, 
because  of  the  many  nullifying  influences  and  because 
of  overproduction  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  such 
an  extent  that  unless  the  Federal  Government  decides 
to  restrict  production  or  deliveries  of  sugar  from  the 
various  sources  which  supply  sugar  to  the  United 
States  market,  no  change  of  tariff  can  be  justified. 
We  further  understand  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  recommend  that  the  most  efficient  method  of 
Governmental  control  would  be  to  put  into  effect  a 
quota  system. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  always 
maintained  that  the  tariff  is  the  permanent  basis  of 
protection  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  We  have 
not  changed  our  opinion  in  this  regard  and  will  not 
be  justified  in  changing  it  unless  it  should  be  demon- 
strated to  us  that  the  control  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  sugar  from  the  insular  areas  and  the 
provision  for  direct  benefits  to  continental  growers 
and  producers  will  permanently  and  actually  com- 
pensate for  any  change  in  the  tariff  rate  or  policy. 
We  do  not  agree  at  the  present  time  that  any  tem- 
porary benefits  would  justify  a  change  in  the  perma- 
nent tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  compensating  benefits  must  be  on  a  permanent 
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basis,  just  as  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  present  un- 
settled conditions  in  Cuba  can  long  continue  to  exist. 
The  relations  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  are  such,  because  of  contiguity 
as  well  as  international  obligations,  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  maintain  the  present  uncertainty.  Either 
a  Cuban  government  must  be  recognized,  some  form 
of  intervention  practiced  or  the  entire  United  States 
policy  toward  Cuba  must  be  changed.  It  is  most 
probable  recognition  will  be  brought  about,  because 
intervention  at  this  time  is  the  least  desirable  of  the 
three  above  named  policies.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  something  definite  regarding  our  relations  with 
Cuba  must  be  decided  upon,  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  a  definite  program  concerning  sugar  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  Philippine  mission,, 
headed  by  Mr.  Quezon,  intends  to  allow  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  Bill  to  die  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  to  provide  a  constitutional  convention 
within  the  time  limit.  Following  this,  the  mission 
would  seek  to  secure  economic  concessions  and  com- 
mercial agreements  by  which  the  sugar  quota,  the 
vegetable  oils  quota  and  so  forth  would  be  increased 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  farmer.  But  we  also  understand 
that  there  are  powerful  individual  leaders,  some  of 
whom  are  already  in  Washington  and  others  due  to 
arrive,  who  are  representing  individual  groups,  such 
as  farmers,  veterans  and  political  societies  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  who  are  advocating  independence  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  They  contend  that  they  repre- 
sent, and  we  believe  that  they  actually  do,  the  major- 
ity sentiment  of  the  Filipinos.  Naturally,  these 
leaders  want  economic  concessions  during  a  transi- 
tion period,  but  they  primarily  want  immediate  inde- 
pendence with  economic  concessions  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  Under  the  circumstances  we  hope  that 
the  National  Administration  will  take  advantage  of 
this  most  opportune  time  for  considering  Philippine 
independence  and  trade  agreements  in  connection  with 
the  full  program  for  sugar. 

Senator  King  of  Utah  has  announced  that  he  will 
press  for  action  his  bill  which  will  provide  for  imme- 
diate independence  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  view  of  the  several  pro- 
grams coming  up  before  Congress  and  before  the 
State  Department  at  this  time,  which  have  very  defi- 
nite connections  with  sugar,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President  will  officially  announce 
their  intention  to  provide  some  sort  of  Stabilization 
Plan,  including  a  definite  quota  system,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  co-ordinated  program  in  dealing  with  each 
one  of  the  various  programs  that  have  to  be  met 
very  soon.  We  recognize  that,  as  President  Roose- 
velt says,  we  must  consider  first  things  first.  But 
we  submit  that  some  assurance  of  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion of  the  National  Administration  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  control  for  the  distribution  of  sugar,  will  make 
it  much  easier  for  all  of  the  interested  parties  to 
agree  upon  the  preliminary  plans  which  are  to  be 
offered  to  Congress. 


Sugar  Cane  Borer  Hibernation  and 

the  Effects  of  Various  Methods 

of  Trash  Disposal  Upon  the 

Survival  of  Borers  Therein 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist,  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Entomology  has  been  concerned  with 
the  accumulation  of  data  regarding  the  hibernation 
of  the  sugar  cane  borer  and  also  with  a  study  of  trash 
disposal  by  various  means  from  the  standpoint  of 
borer  control.  It  would  seem  that  the  present  may 
be  a  favorable  time  for  bringing  together  a  portion 
of  these  records  and  presenting  them  through  the 
Sugar  Bulletin,  so  that  as  large  a  number  as  pos- 
sible of  the  cane  growers  may  study  them  and  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  most  advisable  prac- 
tice in  disposing  of  their  cane  trash.  This  subject  has 
been  under  discussion  for  many  years  and  it  has 
seemed  difficult  to  arrive  at  positive  conclusions. 
Probably  three  different  phases  of  the  problem  are 
rather  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  planters  and  should, 
therefore,  be  mentioned.  We  believe  that  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  problem  is  that  of  borer  con- 
trol. Second,  the  problem  of  soil  fertility  which  may 
be  affected  by  the  burning  versus  burial  of  cane 
trash  and  third,  the  problem  of  effect  upon  the  egg 
parasite  Trichogramma  minutum  and  other  natural 
enemies  of  the  sugar  cane  borer. 

In  this  article  we  are  presenting  only  the  records 
which  we  have  secured  through  a  number  of  seasons 
regarding  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  trash  dis- 
posal upon  survival  of  borers  therein.  We  do  have 
records  of  rather  extensive  examinations  which  have, 
failed  to  show  evidence  of  any  hibernation  of  Tricho- 
gramma minutum  in  cane  trash  or  within  extensive 
cane  areas.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  effect 
of  various  methods  of  trash  disposal  is  directly  upon 
the  borer  rather  than  upon  the  egg  parasite.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  burning  of  cane  trash  may  have  some 
effect  in  destroying  the  soldier  beetle  larvae  which 
are  frequently  of  considerable  help  in  checking  borer 
multiplication  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
these  are  not  a  determining  factor  in  borer  control. 
The  effect  of  trash  burning,  versus  burial,  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  subject  of  investigation  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  Department  of  Entomology. 

In  our  investigations,  we  deliberately  choose  areas 
which  are  known  to  have  been  rather  heavily  infested 
with  borers,  in  order  to  secure  as  many  records  as 
possible  with  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  condi- 
tions studied,  therefore,  are  not  typical  of  the  average 
for  the  entire  Cane  Belt,  but  represent  areas  of  heavi- 
est borer  abundance.  The  effect  of  burning  or  burial 
upon  the  stages  in  the  cane  trash  may  be  expected 
to  be  practically  the  same  whether  the  infestation  is 
light  or  heavy.  In  some  of  the  earliest  records,  the 
number  of  borer  stages  dead  was  not  recorded  and 
we  have  therefore  supplied  an  estimate  which  is  fairly 
close  to  what  probably  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1926-27,  when  the  ratio  of  cane  tops  per  living  borer 
stage  was  unusually  low  and  the  survival  of  stages 
correspondingly  high. 

During  recent  years,  the  shortage  of  funds  avail- 
able has  limited  the  amount  of  work  on  the  hiberna- 
tion of  the  borer  that  could  be  done.     In  all  of  this 
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work  the  examinations  are  made  by  splitting  up  the 
thicker  portions  of  the  cane  tops,  in  which  borer  sur- 
vival always  occurs,  and  keeping  records  of  the 
number  of  top  pieces  examined  and  the  numbers  of 
borer  stages  alive  or  dead  found  therein.  Any  plant- 
er may  ascertain  his  local  condition,  approximately 
by  following  this  method.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  mortality  occurring  naturally  will  increase  as  the 
season  advances,  and  the  most  significant  figures  will  be 
found  therefore  usually  in  late  February  or  in  March, 
when  the  pupation  of  the  over-wintering  larvae  be- 
gins. From  that  time  on,  mortality  is  very  low  and 
practically  all  of  the  stages  found  may  be  expected 
to  give  emergence  to  moths  unless  burial  of  the  piece 
of  cane  under  some  depth  of  soil  may  prevent  the 
escape  of  adult  moths. 

Among  the  important  factors  of  natural  control 
during  the  winter  season,  should  be  mentioned  ex- 
treme cold,  unusually  heavy  rainfall  which  produces 
an  excess  of  standing  water  in  the  middles  and  per- 
haps complete  flooding  of  back  land.  This  is  the 
condition  which  has  been  correlated  by  McDonald  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  with  the  decrease  in  borer  dam- 
age following  seasons  of  exceptionally  high  winter 
rainfall.  The  third  very  important  factor,  and  the 
only  one  apparently  under  the  control  of  the  planter, 
is  the  burning  or  burial  of  cane  trash  during  the 
winter.  Our  repeated  examinations  have  indicated 
that  partial  burial  of  the  trash,  as  usually  recom- 
mended to  promote  decomposition,  does  not  increase 
the  mortality  occurring  among  borer  stages  in  this 
trash. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  that  not  all  survival  of 
the  winter  occurs  in  cane,  top  trash.  The  selection 
of  practically  borer-free  seed  cane  eliminates  almost 
entirely  the  survival  of  borers  in  planted  cane.  Very 
little  survival  occurs  in  stubble  where  the  cane  is  cut 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable survival  in  old,  undestroyed,  standing  corn 
stalks,  and  often  a  rather  extensive  survival  in  John- 


son grass  stalks  growing  along  ditches,  fence  rows, 
etc.  Some  other  large-stemmed  grasses,  rice  stubble, 
etc.,  also  serve  as  hibernation  quarters  for  borers. 
However,  on  the  average  we  believe  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  carry-over  of  borers  from  one  season 
to  the  next  occurs  in  top  trash  material  left  in  the 
fields  after  harvest.  Therefore  very  much  depends 
upon  whether  this  trash  is  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
that  the  borer  population  therein  will  be  very  gener- 
ally destroyed.  Trash  left  low  in  the  middles  of 
poorly  drained  soil  is  much  more  subject  to  flooding 
and  this  may  destroy  the  borer  population.  Trash 
on  ridges  and  in  the  better  drained  soil  is  not  subject 
to  destruction  by  flooding  and  the  borer  stages  there- 
in are  more  susceptible  to  destruction  by  burning 
because  of  the  better  drying  out  of  the  trash. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  some  of  the  figures  given.  First  the  per- 
centage of  stages  found  alive  during  the  winter,  and 
especially  at  about  March  first,  gives  a  fair  idea  as 
to  the  cumulative  influence  of  natural  mortality  fac- 
tors occurring  previously  during  the  winter.  The 
extreme  condition  occurred  in  1931-32,  when  no 
killing  frosts  occurred  and  volunteer  corn  remained 
green  and  growing  until  the  first  week  of  March. 
Under  thjs  mild  winter  temperature  condition,  without 
excessive  rainfall,  the  records  show  over  90%  of  borer 
stages  alive  up  to  the  time  of  the  freeze  on  March 
9th.  The  next  very  important  explanation  refers  to 
the  ratio  of  number  of  top  pieces  or  stalks  examined 
per  one  living  stage  of  borer  found.  If  the  borer 
infestation  is  very  light  this  ratio  will  be  high;  if 
the  infestation  is  very  heavy  the  ratio  will  be  very 
low,  and  in  extreme  cases  may  be  as  low  as  3  tops 
per  1  borer  stage.  A  comparison  of  these  ratios  for 
burned  and  unburned  areas  indicates  more  clearly 
than  anything  else,  we  believe,  the  efficiency  of  burn- 
ing as  a  method  of  borer  control.  These  figures  may 
be  carried  out  to  a  determination  of  the  approxi- 
mate   borer    population    per    acre,    by    assuming    an 
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UPON  BORER  SURVIVAL 

Brief  Summary  of  Records  for  1927-1933 

Composite  of  all  Localities.      Department  of  Entomology  Staff,  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 


No.  of 

tops  or 

stalks 

examined 


No.  Borer  Stages 
found 


Alive 


% 
Stages 
Alive 


Ratio: 
No.  tops 
per  1  borer 
alive 


Trash  Not  Burned,  Some  Buried 


1927 

3,212 

524 

157 

70.0 

6:1 

Heavy  infestation,  mild  winter. 

1928 

300 

19 

19 

50.0 

16:1 

Baton  Rouge. 

1929 

2,800 

182 

113 

61.7 

15:1 

Baton  Rouge  and  Cinclare.     Includes  burials. 

1930 

900 

0 

2 

0.0 

900:0 

At  Baton  Rouge,  practically  no  infestation. 

1931 

2,825 

752 

37 

95.4 

4:1 

At  Plaquemine,  Dec.  1930.     Entering  hibernation. 

1931 

1,880 

76 

23 

76.5 

25:1 

Baton  Rouge  and  Plaquemine  areas. 

1932 

725 

230 

9 

96.0 

3:1 

O.  S.  T.  areas.     Very  mild  winter. 

1933 

879 

79 

25 

76.0 

11:1 

O.  S.  T.  areas. 

Composite 

13,521 

1,862 

385 

83.0 

7:1 

General    condition,    unburned    trash,    heavily    infested 

Totals 

areas. 

Trash  Burned 


1927 

1,365 

111 

33 

70.0 

12:1 

Very  poor  burn.     Mild  winter. 

1928 

1,670 

45 

142 

24.1 

37:1 

Fair  burn.     Baton  Rouge. 

1929 

4,000 

51 

152 

25.0 

80:1 

Baton  Rouge  and  Cinclare.     Good  burn  generally. 

1930 

1,100 

5 

23 

17.9 

220:1 

Excellent  burn.     Baton  Rouge. 

1931 

3,048 

164 

54 

75.0 

19:1 

Baton    Rouge    and   Plaquemine.     Medium    infestation. 
Poor  burn. 

1932 

675 

94 

24 

80.0 

7:1 

O.  S.  T.  areas.      Poor  burn.     Mild  winter. 

1933 

1,390 

2 

80 

2.5 

695:1 

Excellent  burn  generally,  Jan.  15-30. 

Composite 

13,248 

472 

508 

48.1 

28:1 

General  condition  where  burned  over. 

Totals 
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average  stand  of  approximately  25,000  stalks  of  cane 
per  acre  and  relating  the  number  of  tops  examined 
and  borer  stages  found  to  this  initial  stand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limit  of  space  available 
seems  to  make  it  impracticable  to  print  the  tables  in 
full  and  thus  show  the  data  for  each  locality  and 
period  and  condition  under  which  observations  were 
taken.  The  best  that  we  can  do  will  be  to  bring 
together  the  records  for  each  year  for  all  localities 
combined  and  trust  particularly  to  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  stages  alive  and  the  ratio  of  tops  to 
one  living  borer  stage. 

In  studying  the  figures  given  in  this  table,  it  ap- 
pears that  practically  the  same  numbers  of  tops  were 
examined  for  burned  and  unburned  areas.  The  aver- 
age borer  population  going  into  hibernation  is  shown 
in  the  composite  totals  in  the  first  part  of  the 
table  for  unburned  trash.  By  adding  the  living  and 
dead  stages  we  find  this  figures  to  be  2247  borer 
stages  total,  or  at  an  average  of  1  stage  per  6  stalks 
or  tops.  In  the  general  average  83%  of  these  stages 
were  found  alive  at  the  date  of  examination.  The 
average  date  for  all  of  these  examinations  would  be 
approximately  February  15,  and  at  that  date  there 
was  an  average  of  1  living  borer  stage  per  7  top 
pieces  examined.  The  total  number  of  borer  stages 
found,  living  and  dead,  is  980,  or  less  than  44%  of 
the  total  stages  found  in  the  unburned  area.  There 
is  still  another  factor  of  great  importance  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  burned  areas  where  the  burn  is  at  all 
thorough.  The  number  of  tops  completely  consumed, 
or  so  nearly  consumed  and  reduced  that  the  balance 
left  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  larvae  in  hiberna- 
tion, reduces  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  found  in 
burned  over  areas.  There  is  also  undoubtedly  a  large 
loss  occurring  in  the  number  of  stages  dead  which 
cannot  appear  in  the  records  which  we  secured.  The 
proportion  shown  alive  in  our  records  is  undoubtedly 
far  higher  than  it  should  be  if  all  stages  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  burning  could  be  accounted  for. 
This  figure  is  indicated  approximately,  at  least,  in  the 
total  number  of  stages  found  in  the  unburned  areas. 
Such  a  comparison  would  indicate  a  reduction  of 
about  75%  in  the  number  of  living  stages,  taking 
an  average  of  all  types  of  burning  covered  in  our 
observations.  This  compares  quite  consistently  with 
the  increase  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  top  pieces 
per  1  living  borer  stage  from  7:1  in  unburned  areas,  to 
28:1  in  burned  areas. 

Taking  all  of  these  figures  together,  it  seems  very 
certain  that  the  burning  of  trash  is  very  effective  in 
decreasing  the  borer  population  in  hibernation  and 
the  more  thorough  the  burn  the  more  worth  while 
this  method  of  borer  control  is  certain  to  be. 

Vegetable  matter  may  be  replaced  most  cheaply 
probably  by  the  growth  of  legume  crops  and  the 
effect  upon  Trie  ho  gramma  hibernation  is,  we  be- 
lieve,  negligible. 

Attorney  General  Rules  Philippine 
Islands  Not  Under  N  I  R  A 

National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
today  made  public  the  text  of  an  opinion  by  Attorney 
General  Homer  Cummings  in  which  the  latter  ruled 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  insofar  as 
it  prescribes  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of 
codes  of  fair  competition  for  industries. 


However,  the  Attorney  General  ruled,  "articles 
brought  into  continental  United  States  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  (e)  of  that  Act  concerning  articles  'im- 
ported into  the  United  States'  in  such  manner  or  in 
such  circumstances  'as  to  render  ineffective  or  seri- 
ously endanger  the  maintenance  of  any  code  or 
agreement.' 

The  text  of  the  opinion  dated  December  2  is  as 
follows:  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 20th,  requesting  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (Approved  June 
16,  1933)  applies  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Section  1  of  the  Act  asserts  a  policy  'to  remove 
obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.'  Section  3  provides  for  the  formulation 
of  'codes  of  fair  competition'  and  forbids  violations 
of  code  standards  'in  any  transaction  in  or  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.'  Section  7  (d)  de- 
fines 'interstate  and  foreign  commerce'  as  including, 
unless  otherwise  indicated — 

"  'Trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States 
and  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  nation,  or 
between  any  insular  possessions  or  other  places 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
tween any  such  possession  or  place  and  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  any  in- 
sular possession  or  other  place  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.'  (Italics  Supplied.) 
Section   3    (e)    provides,   in   part,   as   follows: 

"  'On  his  own  motion,  or  if  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  any  trade  or  industrial  organization,  asso- 
ciation, or  group,  which  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  shall  make  complaint  to  the 
President  that  any  article  or  articles  are  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  substantial 
quantities  or  increasing  ratio  to  domestic  produc- 
tion of  any  competitive  article  or  articles  and  on 
such  terms  or  under  such  conditions  as  to  render 
ineffective  or  seriously  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  code  or  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  President  may  cause  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, which  shall  give  precedence  to  investiga- 
tions under  this  subsection,  and  if,  after  such  inves- 
tigation and  such  public  notice  and  hearing  as  he 
shall  specify,  the  President  shall  find  the  existence 
of  such  facts,  he  shall,  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
policy  of  this  title,  direct  that  the  article  or  arti- 
cles concerned  shall  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States  only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  to 
such  limitations  in  the  total  quantity  which  may 
be  imported  (in  the  course  of  any  specified  period 
or  periods)  as  he  shall  find  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe in  order  that  the  entry  thereof  shall  not  ren- 
der or  tend  to  render  ineffective  any  code  or 
agreement  made  under  this  title.  *  *  *' 
"You  state  that  the  question  has  arisen  particu- 
larly because  of  representations  by  proponents  of  a 
proposed  code  for  the  cordage  and  twine  industry 
that  'it  is  impossible  for  them  to  install  proper  labor 
conditions  for  employees  in  the  continental  United 
States'  and  at  the  same  time  meet  competition  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  view  of  the  labor  conditions 
prevailing  there. 

"You  apparently  assume  that  Section  3  (e)  applies 
only  to  'imports'  from  foreign  countries  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  extend  to  articles  brought  into  con- 
tinental United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  I  take  this  to  be  only  a  corollary  of  the  conclusion 
reached  by  your  legal  staff  that  the  code  provisions 
of  the  Act  do  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
the  two  questions  are  not  entirely  separable.  The 
Legal   Division   of   the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Ad- 


ministration, as  appears  from  memoranda  submitted 
to  me,  has  concluded  that  Section  3  (e)  does  apply 
and  that  the  code  provisions  do  not  apply.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  likewise,  has 
concluded  that  the  code  provisions  are  not  applicable 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  while  he  has  not  so 
stated  in  express  language,  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject indicates  an  assumption  that  Section  3  (e)  is 
applicable. 

"The  Act  of  August  29,  1916,  c.  416,  39  Stat.  545, 
547    (U.S.C.  Title  48,   Sec.    1003)    provided: 

"  'That  the  statutory  laws  of  the  United  States 

hereafter  enacted  shall  not  apply  to  the  Philippine 

Islands,  except  when  they  specifically  so  provide, 

or  it  is  so  provided  in  this  Act.' 

"There  is  no  clear  statement  in  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  that  the  code  provisions  thereof 
shall  apply  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Your  Legal 
Research  Division  has  relied  upon  the  words  of  the 
statutory  definition  of  'interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce' as  including  trade  or  commerce  'within  *  *  * 
any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,'  but  this  will  suffice 
in  view  of  the  precedents  and  practice. 

"The  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act, 
which  defined  its  geographical  application  as  includ- 
ing 'the  United  States  or  any  territory  under  its  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction,'  was  considered  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  an  opinion  of  October  17,  1925,  34  Stat. 
550,  551,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  'while  ordi- 
narily such  language  might  be  construed  as  embrac- 
ing the  United  States  and  all  of  its  possessions,  such 
interpretation  is  not  permissible  when  the  language 
is  measured  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
August  29,  1916.'  The  principle  is  further  illustrated 
by  an  opinion  of  July  28,  1927,  (35  Op.  281,  283) 
which  stated  that:  'The  National  Prohibition  Act 
although  made  applicable  by  its  terms  to  all  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in 
substantially  the  language  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment is  not  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands    *   *   *.' 

"Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  of 
application  or  non-application  of  Section  3  (e),  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  46 
Stat.  590,  685,  specifically  provides  that  the  duties 
therein  levied  'upon  all  articles  when  imported  from 
any  foreign  country  into  the  United  States'  shall  also 
be  collected  and  paid  'upon  all  articles  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,'  with 
some  express  exceptions  which  do  not  affect  the 
principle.  Goods  brought  in  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  'imports,'  within  the  purview  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws  forbidding  'unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of 
articles  into  the  United  States,'  and,  as  such,  are  sub- 
ject to  exclusion  by  order  of  the  President  after  in- 
vestigation by  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Attornev  General  in  an  opinion  of  July  25, 
1927  (35  Op.  273,  281). 

"Considering  the  foregoing,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  so  far  as  it  pre- 
scribes the  formulation,  approval  and  enforcement 
of  codes  of  fair  competition,  but  that  articles  brought 
into  continental  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3  (e) 
of  that  Act  concerning  articles  'imported  into  the 
United  States'  in  such  manner  or  in  such  circumstan- 
ces 'as  to  render  ineffective  or  seriously  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  any  code  or  agreement.' " 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  304 


"From  tests  which  have  been  coducted  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  it  is  concluded  that  Co.  281 
possesses  such  excellent  keeping  qualities  when  wind- 
rowed  that  it  should  become  a  very  valuable  cane 
for  the  planters  of  Louisiana.  In  comparison  with 
P.O.J.  36-M,  Co.  281  has  consistently  shown  the  least 
deterioration,  and  it  was  found  to  be  practically  equal 
to  D-74,  which  was  famed  for  its  keeping  qualities." 

The  above  paragraph  taken  from  the  Summary  of 
Circular  No.  304  by  R.  T.  Balch,  Senior  Chemist, 
Carbohydrate  Division,  Chemical  and  Technological 
Research,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  J.  I. 
Lauritzen,  Senior  Physiologist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  under  date 
of  November  1933  concludes  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  worth  of  Co.  281  to  the  sugar  cane  farmers 
of  Louisiana.  In  this  paper  the  authors  set  forth 
much  convincing  data  showing  the  fine  windrowing 
qualities  of  this  comparatively  recently  released  va- 
riety of  sugar  cane  that  extensive  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  staff  of  the  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  at 
Houma  have  shown  it  to  possess. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  scientific  explanations  it  has 
been  necessary  to  incorporate  a  number  of  tables 
in  the  Circular  covering  weather  conditions,  tempera- 
ture readings  both  within  and  outside  the  windrow, 
and  results  of  milling  analysts  of  the  canes,  but  these 
serve  to  further  demonstrate  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Government  experts  in  conducting  their  investigations 
and  give  added  weight  to  a  very  interesting  document. 

Circular  No.  304  is  recommended  to  every  sugar 
cane  grower  in  Louisiana  and  if  you  have  not  already 
received  a  copy  we  urge  that  you  write  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  or  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
asking  that  one  be  sent  to  you.  We  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  H.  S.  Paine,  Chemist  in  Charge,  Carbohydrate 
Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  for  our 
copy.  A  cane  that  will  keep  well  when  windrowed 
has  its  definite  place  in  every  plantation  schedule 
and  Circular  304  seems  to  definitely  class  Co.  281  as 
such  a  cane. 
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Sugar  Shipments  By  Water 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  engages  in  almost  continuous  controversy  with  the  rail- 
roads over  freight  rates.  While  there  are  notable  instances  in  which  success  has  crowned  the 
League's  efforts,  and  enough  has  been  saved  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  State  in  any  one  of  these 
instances  to  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  League  for  many  years,  yet  the  reverses 
are  all  too  frequent.  The  railroads  are  well  equipped  to  carry  on  fights  involving  appeals  from 
decisions  and  from  one  tribunal  to  another  and  they  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  A  case  in  point  is  pending  as  this  article  is  written,  involving  a  reduction 
of  some  2(-  per  hundred  pounds  on  raw  sugar  from  various  Louisiana  producing  points  to  New 
Orleans,  which  the  League  won  before  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission,  and  then  won  on 
an  appeal  for  a  rehearing  filed  by  the  railroads,  only  to  have  the  matter  tied  up  by  the  railroads' 
application  to  the  Federal  Court  for  an  injunction,  arguments  on  which  will  not  be  heard  until 
virtually  every  pound  of  raw  sugar  of  the  present  crop  has  been  moved  to  market. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  surest  and  best  way  to  get  a  lower  rate  on  sugar,  sugar 
cane,  or  any  other  commodity  for  that  matter,  is  to  establish  competition  in  transportation.  It  is 
ineffectual  to  plead  for  a  reduction  on  the  ground  that  if  it  is  not  granted  competition  will  be 
established.  The  competition  must  exist.  In  this  connection  the  Intra-Coastal  Canal,  now  prac- 
tically completed,  ought  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  district 
which  it  traverses,  or  which  is  connected  with  it  by  existing  waterways,  provided  it  is  used  and 
not  just  added  to  the  scenery  and  expected  to  do  its  work  potentially. 

The  Intra-Coastal  Canal  enters  Louisiana  just  a  few  miles  south  of  Orange,  Texas,  and  its 
route  enters  the  sugar  district  of  this  State  in  the  Parish  of  Iberia.  It  proceeds  across  the  lower 
part  of  Iberia  and  St.  Mary  Parishes  and  connects  with  the  navigable  Bayou  Teche  between 
Franklin  and  Centerville  thus  tapping  all  the  area  tributary  to  Bayou  Teche  up  to  the  head  of 
navigation  of  that  stream.  East  of  Morgan  City  it  follows  existing  waterways,  which  are  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  canal,  through  lower  Terrebonne  Parish  to  Houma  and  thence  to  Lock- 
port  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  From  Lockport  it  goes  to  Lake  Salvador  and  thence  into  Bayou  Bara- 
taria  to  Harvey,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  New  Orleans. 

In  this  Canal  we  shall  have  a  means  of  transportation  for  sugar  to  New  Orleans  that  can  be 
availed  of  by  all  of  the  sugar  factories  on  Bayou  Teche  up  to  St.  Martinville  and  by  those  in  the 
Cypremort  country  south  of  Jeanerette.  It  will  serve  lower  Terrebonne  and  will  give  the  fac- 
tories on  Bayou  Lafourche  a  water  outlet  to  New  Orleans  at  Lockport. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  handling  by  the  New  Orleans  refineries  of  raw  sugar 
shipped  to  them  by  boat.  At  the  present  time  the  refiners  are  equipped  only  to  handle  rail  ship, 
ments  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  mechanical  detail  at  point  of  delivery  interfere  with  the  re- 
lief that  the  new  waterway  will  offer,  in  the  shape  of  lower  transportation  costs,  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  Louisiana  sugar  factories. 
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Washington  News 

(By  C.   J.  Bourg) 

With  the  convening  of  Congress  the  pros- 
pects for  early  action  on  a  sugar  program  by 
the  Federal  Government  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly bright. 

The  first  step  was  taken  early  by  Senator 
Costigan  of  Colorado  who  introduced  a  Bill  (S. 
2066)  to  include  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane 
as  basic  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  Bill  mere- 
ly provides,  "That  section  11  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  word  'tobacco'  a  comma 
and   the   words   'sugar  beets  and  sugarcane'." 

Of  course  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the 
Costigan  Bill  would  be  to  make  possible  the 
immediate  levying  of  a  processing  tax,  the  col- 
lection of  which  would  be  the  source  of  a  fund 
from  which  direct  payments  would  be  made 
to  the  beet  and  cane  growers.  The  fact  that 
direct  payments  are  being  made  to  farmers 
who  produce  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  etc.,  makes  it 
entirely  proper  that  such  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  farmers  who  grow  beets  and  cane. 


However,  we  are  not  inclined  at  this  time  to 
commit  ourselves  until  we  learn  from  the 
proper  officials  the  full  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Administration  concerning  sugar.  For 
instance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  only  intended 
to  remain  in  force  during  the  depression,  and 
therefore  whatever  benefit  payments  are  to 
be  made  under  the  Act  are  necessarily  tem- 
porary. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  always  stood  and  still  stands 
for  adequate  tariff  protection  against  foreign 
sugars.  In  addition,  we  have  found  in  recent 
years  that  the  overproduction  of  sugar  first 
in  Cuba  and  later  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
has  destroyed  some  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
tariff  protection  which  Congress  intended  we 
should  have.  For  these  reasons  it  would  be 
very  short-sighted  policy  for  the  sugar  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  to  accept  a  temporary 
benefit  under  a  transitory  law,  if  the  intention 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  its  interna- 
tional policy,  would  be  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
sugar.  Let  us  emphasize  that  tariff  protection 
is  permanent  in  its  nature,  or  at  least  relatively 
to  the  infrequent  changes  of  the  tariff  laws 
by  Congress.  The  sugar  industry  is  not  one 
that  can  consider  just  one  crop  season,  it  must 
look  to  the  forward  years  and  in  doing  so  the 
intelligent  policy  for  us  to  pursue  is  not  to 
accept  a  temporary  benefit  for  a  permanent 
loss  of  tariff  protection.  But  if  the  purpose 
of  the  National  Administration  is  to  restrict 
production  in  the  insular  areas  which  furnish 
sugar  to  the  United  States  market  and  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  sugar  from  these  areas, 
then  the  tariff  becomes  relatively  less  impor- 
tant, provided  the  benefit  payments  to  sugar 
farmers  as  producers  of  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity  are  made  to  equalize  the  purchas- 
ing power  with  that  of  other  farmers.  Under 
such  a  program  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  market  would  be  limited  to  the 
approximate  consumptive  demands  of  our  peo- 
ple and  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  com- 
petitive tactics  between  the  Philippines,  Puer- 
to Rico  and  Cuba  to  depress  the  market.  The 
restriction  of  production  and  control  of  distri- 
bution of  sugar  must  necessarily  be  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  or  at  least  should  have  a  life 
concurrent  with  any  change  in  the  tariff  on 
sugar  or  in  the  preferential  for  Cuba,  if  any 
such  change  or  changes  should  be  desired  by 
the  Administration. 

In  this  connection  a  very  interesting  develop- 
ment is  the  Presidential  Decree  proclaimed  by 
President  Ramon  Grau  St.  Martin  of  Cuba  re- 
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garding  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  for  1934.  In 
this  Decree  President  Grau  states  that  it  is 
the  object  of  his  Government  to  enforce  meas- 
ures "which  tend  to  place  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  above  the  advantages  which 
private  interests  might  obtain  through  unre- 
strictedly disposing  of  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion." We  pause  to  comment  that  this  deci- 
sion results  from  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
native  Cubans  that  the  opposition  on  behalf  of 
Cuba  to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  plan  was  most- 
ly on  the  part  of  private  interests. 

The  startling  part  of  the  Decree  is  that 
which  resolves  "To  limit  Cuban  production  in 
the  1934  crop  to  2,315,459  tons  of  2240  net 
Spanish  pounds  each,  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 150,000  tons  for  internal  consumption 
of  Cuba,  1,500,000  long  tons  to  be  destined  to 
the  American  market  and  665,459  tons  to  be 
destined  to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  other 
countries." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Cuban  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  which  has  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  decrees  that  for  the  year  1934, 
Cuba  shall  send  to  the  United  States  not  more 
than  1,500,000  long  tons,  which  is  practically 
the  figure  which  had  been  designated  as  the 
Cuban  quota  in  the  Stabilization  Agreement, 
namely,  1,700,000  short  tons. 

Of  course,  this  restriction  is  limited  to  the 
one  year  of  1934  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  position  of 
the  present  Cuban  Government,  there  is  quoted 
here  a  paragraph  which  appears  in  the  Decree 
relative  to  future  years: 

"That  as  regards  the  American  market, 
while  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  with 
precision  the  figure  which  it  will  be  able  to 
absorb  of  our  sugar,  because  the  United  States 
Government  is  studying  the  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  sugar  in  that  market  by  means  of 
the  fixing  of  quotas  for  domestic  producers 
and  the  importation  of  insular  and  Cuban 
sugar,  and  although  the  Cuban  Government 
deems  that  within  that  plan  Cuba  should  be 
allotted  a  quota  of  not  less  than  2,200,000  long 
tons,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  economic  meas- 
ures established  by  the  present  American  Gov- 
ernment tend  to  restore  prosperity  to  that  coun- 
try and  consequently  to  increase  consumption, 
at  the  present  time  it  seems  prudent  to  take  as 
a  basis  for  an  export  quota  to  the  American 
market,  2,000,000  long  tons,  and  finally,  that 
the  National  Sugar  Export  Corporation  should 
during  the  coming  year  export  265,000  tons, 
and  calculates  at  500,000  tons  the  surplus  of 
sugar  of  the  past  crop  destined  to  the  United 
States,  which  gives  a  total  of  765,000  tons  and 


limits  to  a  like  figure  the  consumption  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  crop  of  1934." 

It  is  unofficially  reported  that  in  view  of 
the  above  mentioned  Decree  and  because  of 
the  realization  that  unless  there  is  restriction 
of  production  and  control  of  distribution  of 
sugars  entering  the  United  States  markets,  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  has  been 
actively  making  representations  to  the  Chief 
Executive  that  immediate  action  should  be 
had,  looking  to  a  definite  sugar  stabilization 
plan  by  agreement  with  sugar  groups  and  pro- 
ducing areas.  There  is  also  unofficial  informa- 
tion, but  from  a  reliable  source,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agrees  in  principle 
with  the  Department  of  State  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action   on  sugar. 

Anticipating  that  the  Philippine  Legislature 
will  allow  the  Hawes-Cutting  independence 
Act  to  lapse  and  become  void  when  the  time 
limit  expires  this  week,  Senator  King  of  Utah 
has  introduced  a  Bill  (S.  2064)  providing  for 
Philippine  Independence. 

Senator  King's  Bill  authorizes  the  election  of 
Delegates  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  which 
must  meet  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Act,  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  an  independent  government.  The  Bill  pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  property  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  the  assumption  by  the 
new  government  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
Islands.  The  constitution  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Filipinos  at  an  election  to  be  held  within 
six  months  after  the  completion  of  the  consti- 
tution. No  time  limit  is  fixed  for  the  holding 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  it  is  a 
defect  in  the  Bill  that  most  probably  will  be 
corrected. 

The  formalities  of  submitting  the  constitu- 
tion and  a  proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  require  another  year, 
but  under  the  King  Bill  recognition  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  a  separate  Nation  could 
be  had  within  two  years. 

There  is  also  a  provision  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  for 
the  perpetual  neutralization  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  after  independence  is  achieved. 

The  question  of  trade  relations  is  left  to  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  a  Committee 
designated  by  the  Philippine  Legislature.  This 
conference  must  be  held  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  independence.  Of  course, 
that  provision  is  disappointing  and  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  farmers  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  competition  that  Philippine  prod- 
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ucts  create  in  the  United  States  market.  From 
the  standpoint  of  sugar,  unless  there  is  a  volun- 
tary agreement  in  advance  under  some  sort  of 
stabilization  plan,  we  would  prefer  to  have 
Congress  determine  in  advance  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  under 
what  conditions. 

In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  8th, 
Mr.  Alunan,  the  President  of  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association,  is  quoted  as  saying  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Recognizing,  however,  the  overproduction 
of  sugar  the  world  over,  which  brought  about 
the  present  depression  in  the  sugar  industry, 
and  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producers  here  toward  an  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry,  the 
sugar  producers  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
ready  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry  either  through  a 
limitation   of   Philippine   sugar   imports  to   this 
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country,  based  on  the  past  year's  imports,  or 
through  a  quota  system,  such  as  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  marketing  agreement,  agreed 
to  by  the  producers  of  the  areas  supplying 
sugar  to  the  United  States. 

"This  and  other  similar  adjustments  or  bal- 
ancing of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  will,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, bring  about  a  harmonious  and  mutually 
advantageous  economic  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries." 


Results  of  Test  to  Determine  the 

Effect  of  Stubble  Shaving  on 

Yields  of  Cane  and  Sugar1 

George    Arceneaux,    Agronomist,    Division    of    Sugar 

Plant  Investigations,  Bureau   of  Plant  Industry, 

United  States  Department  of  Agirculture. 

STUBBLE  SHAVING  TESTS 

The  practice  of  "shaving"  sugar  cane  stubble  has 
been  regarded  as  a  very  expedient,  if  not  necessary 
plantation  procedure  in  Louisiana.  The  primary  pur- 
pose is  admittedly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hoeing  and 
to  facilitate  subsequent  cultivation,  but  it  has  also 
been  claimed  that  shaving  under  certain  conditions 
benefits  the  cane  by  providing  better  conditions  for 
germination  and  growth.  Stubbs  had  the  following 
to  say  in  this  connection: 

"Whether  stubble  shaving  should  be  universally 
adopted  is  yet  an  unsettled  question.  That  there  are, 
seasons  when  it  is  profitable  and  proper  to  shave,  all 
will  admit.  These  seasons  are  marked  by  a  cold 
sufficient  to  injure  the  upper  eyes  without  damaging 
the  lower  ones.  By  shaving,  the  injured  eyes  are 
removed  and  the  lower  ones  are  placed  nearer  the 
surface  and  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  air  necessary  for  germination.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  be  not  well  drained,  it  will  some  times 
occur  during  the  winter  that  the  bottom  eyes  will  be 
injured  by  contact  with  stagnant  water,  while  the 
upper  ones  will  remain  unhurt.  To  shave  such  cane 
would  be  an  egregious  error."2 

During  the  period  1930-32,  a  number  of  tests  were 
conducted  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Field  Station,  near  Houma,  La.,  to  determine 
the  effect  of  shaving  the  stubble  of  three  important 
varieties  of  sugar  cane  at  several  representative  dates 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring.  These  tests,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
were  conducted  on  well  drained  soil  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  evidence  of  extensive  damage  to 
lower  buds  as  a  result  of  inadequate  drainage,  such 
as  described  by  Stubbs  as  rendering  shaving  extremely 
undesirable.  The  stubble  was  shaved  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  one  inch  below  the  ground  surface  with 
an  implement  of  the  type  commonly  used  on  planta- 
tions. The  cutting  disks  were  frequently  sharpened 
to  prevent  undue  injury  to  stubble,  but,  in  spite  of 

l  The  author  is  indebted  to  C.  C.  Krumbhaar.  I.  E.  Stokes 
and  R.  B.  Bisland,  Agents,  Division  Sugar  Plant  Investigations, 
United  States  Department,  of  Agriculture,  for  their  cooperation 
in    conducting   these    investigations. 

2Rtubbs,  W.  C.  "Cultivation  of  Sugarcane."  1897.  Pages 
141-142. 
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this  precaution,  it  was  observed  that  many  stalks  suf- 
fered apparent  damage  from  splitting.  It  has  been 
observed  that  similar  damage  is  generally  experienced 
on  plantations  as  a  result  of  the  shaving  operation. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  effect  of  shaving  varied 
somewhat  with  the  varieties  studied.  With  P.O.J. 
36-M,  the  results  were  on  the  whole  unfavorable^ 
though  not  consistently  so.  For  instance,  during 
1932,  shaving  this  variety  proved  consistently  and 
definitely  detrimental,  the  indicated  reductions  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  ranging  from  324  to  800 
pounds,  while,  during  1930,  corresponding  yield  dif- 
ferences were  inconsistent  and  for  the  most  part  defi- 
nitely insignificant.  Plots  of  Co.  281  shaved  during 
1930  gave  average  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
higher  than  corresponding  yields  from  check  plots, 
although,  the  observed  differences  were  not  suffici- 
ently large  to  be  definitely  significant.  In  all  subse- 
quent tests,  shaving  Co.  281  resulted  in  generally 
decreased  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre,  the  worst 
results  having  been  obtained  during  1932,  when  shav- 
ing of  third  stubble  gave  reductions  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  ranging  from  581  to  789  pounds.  Shaving 
C.P.  807  gave  consistently  unfavorable  results  and  in 
some  instances,  yield  reductions  were  enormous.  Re- 
ductions in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  ranging  from  6  to 
12  tons  were  common,  while  the  indicated  yield  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  was  in  almost  every  instance 
lowered.  From  the  results  shown  in  Table  4,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  the  three  year  average,  shaving  has 
resulted  in  reduced  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
with  all  varieties  and  in  the  case  of  C.P.  807,  the 
indicated  loss  from  shaving  appears  to  be  of  extreme 
economic  importance.  The  average  yearly  loss  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  attributable  to  shaving  approxi- 
mated 200  pounds  with  Co.  281  and  P.O.J.  36-M  and 
was  in  excess  of  800  pounds  in  the  case  of  C.P.  807. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  thus  seen  that  judging  from  the  average  three 
years'  results  obtained  with  three  widely  cultivated 
varieties  of  sugar  cane,  the  effects  of  stubble  shaving 
must  be  regarded  as  generally  detrimental.  Field 
observations  indicate  that  the  condition,  described 
by  Stubbs,  under  which  the  shaving  removes  only 
the  dead  portion  of  the  stubble  is  now  seldom  real- 
ized. With  the  hardy  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
shaving  means  not  only  cutting  off  some  of  the  viable 
buds,  but,  usually  involves  a  sacrifice  of  considerable 
growth,  particularly  in  the  case  of  early  germinating 
ones,  such  as  C.P.  807.  This  undoubtedly  explains 
why  the  latter  variety  has  consistently  suffered  more, 
as  a  result  of  shaving,  than  any  of  the  others  tested. 
Co.  281  and  P.O.J.  36-M  which  usually  do  not  begin 
growth  very  early  in  the  spring,  suffered  apparently 
much  less,  although,  even  with  these  comparatively 
late  germinating  varieties,  shaving  in  the  average  of 
all  tests  during  the  three  years  resulted  in  lower  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

Under  plantation  conditions,  the  shaving  operation 
is  usually  performed  during  late  February  or  March. 
The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that  shaving 
during  the  month  of  March  has  on  the  average,  re- 
sulted in  greater  reductions  of  yield  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  than  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed during  January  or  February,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  not  sufficiently  consistent  conclusively 
to  establish  this  apparent  trend  from  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  data.     It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  this 


relationship  should  exist  in  view  of  the  ordinarily 
more  advanced  conditions  of  shoots  destroyed  by 
shaving  during  the  month  of  March.  Under  certain 
conditions,  however,  January  or  February  shaving 
may  prove  the  more  detrimental  by  reason  of  expos- 
ing the  lower  buds  and  shoots  to  more  severe  frost 
injury.  April  shaving  in  the  single  test  conducted 
proved  definitely  more  harmful  than  shaving  at  any 
of  the  earlier  dates. 

Thus,  the  indications  are  that,  while  stubble  shav- 
ing may  be  beneficial  with  certain  varieties  under 
certain  conditions,  the  practice  must  be  regarded 
primarily  as  a  labor-saving  expedient  generally  per- 
formed at  a  sacrifice  in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar. 
The  loss  so  incurred  may  much  more  than  offset  the> 
advantages  gained  in  reduced  cost  of  cultivation. 

(See  tables   on   following  page) 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
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O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL  CLASSES 

Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Phone  GAlvez  1053 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 
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RESULTS  OF  STUBBLE  SHAVING  TESTS  WITH  P.  0.  J.  36-M  DURING  1930,  1931  AND  1932 


Incre 

ise(+) 

or  decrease  (-)  in  average  yields  from  shaved  plots  as  comparec 

to  average 

yields  from  corresponding  check  plots 

Tests  during  1930            Harvested  October  21 

Date 
shaved 

Tests  during  1931            Harvested  October  29 

Date 

shaved 

Tests  during  1932 
Harvested  October  12 

Date 

shaved 

First  stubble  tests  on  light 
soil.    Previous    crop    har- 
vested in  early  Oct.,  1929 

First  stubble  tests  on  mixed 
soil.    Previous    crop    har- 
vested December  22, 1929 

First  stubble  tests  on  light 
soil.    Previous    crop    har- 
vested October  21,  1930 

Second  stubble  tests  on 
mixed  soil.    Previous  crop 
harvested  Dec.  27,  1930 

Third  stubble  tests  on  light 
soil.    Previous    crop    har- 
vested October  29,  1931 

Average 
yield  of 
cane  per 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 
=  +0.87 

Indicated 
yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 
yield  of 
cane  per 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 
=  +0.80 

Indicated 
yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 
yield  of 
cane  per 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 
=  +1.56 

Indicated 
yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 
yield  of 
cane  per 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 
=  +1.70 

Indicated 
yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 
yield  of 
cane  per 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 
=  +1.90 

Indicated 
yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 

acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

1930 
Jan. 15 
Feb.  11 
Mch.  7 

Tons 
+1.42 
-.12 
-2.04 

Pounds 
-5.5 
-2.1 
-.6 

Pounds 
+90 
-63 
-323 

Tons 
-1.82 
-.68 
-1.70 

Pounds 
+7.5 
+6.0 
+8.3 

Pounds 
-61 
+84 
-23 

1931 
Jan. 23 
Feb.  19 
Mch.  9 

Tons 
+.37 
-.97 
-1.74 

Pounds 

+8.8 
+6.9 

Pounds 
+42 
+21 
-106 

Tons 
-1.71 
-.99 
-3.12 

Pounds 
-1.9 
-5.2 
+.7 

Pounds 
-302 
-247 
-483 

1932 
Feb.  6 
Feb.16 
Mch  16 

Tons 
-5.55 
-3.48 
-1.08 

Pounds 

-.4 

-14.3 

-12.1 

Pounds 
-804 
-666 
-324 

TABLE  2 

RESULTS  OF  STUBBLE  SHAVING  TESTS  WITH  CO. 

281  DURING  1930,  1931  AND  1932 

Increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (-)  in  average  yields  from  shaved  plots  as  compared  to  average  yields  from  corresponding  plots 

Tests  during  1930 
Harvested  October  21 

Date  shaved 

Tests  during  1931            Harvested  October  29 

Date  shaved 

First  stubble  tests  on  light  soil.    Previous 
crop  harvested  in  early  October 

Second  stubble  tests  on  light  soil.    Prev- 
ious crop  harvested  October  21,  1930 

Third     stubble    tests    on    light     soil. 
Previous  crop  harvested  December  1, 1930 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +1.00 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +1.49 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +1.55 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

1930 

Tons 
+1.92 
+2.23 
+1.18 

Pounds 
-3.5 
+7.5 
+3.1 

Pounds 
+207 
+500 
+336 

1931 
Jan.  23 

Tons 
-2.55 
-.62 
-3.61 

Pounds 
+.7 
-4.5 

+.7 

Pounds 
-325 
-162 
-465 

Tons 
-2.35 
-2.23 
-.73 

Pounds 
-7.5 
+1.2 
-6.3 

Pounds 
-403 

Feb.  11 

Mch.  7 

Feb.  19 

Mch.  7 

-244 
-201 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  average  yields  from  shaved  plots  as  compared  to  average  yields  from  corresponding  check  plots 

Harvested  October  29 

Date  shaved 

Tests  during  1932 

Harvested  October  12 

Second  Stubble  tests  on  mixed  soil.    Prev- 
ious crop  harvested  December  1,  1930 

Third  stubble  tests  on  light  soil.    Previous 
crop  harvested  October  29,  1931 

Third  stubble  tests  on  mixed  soil.    Prev- 
ious crop  harvested  October  29,  1931 

Date  shaved 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +1.66 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +  1.70 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per 

acre 

P.  E.  D. 

=  +1.05 

Indicated  yield  of  96° 
sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 

acre 

1931 
Jan.  23 

Tons 
-3.50 
-1.8 
-1.55 

Pounds 
-1.9 
-3.5 
+  12.8 

Pounds 
-509 
-99 
+45 

1932 

Feb.  6 

Feb.16 

Mch.  16 

Tons 
-2.51 
-1.96 
-2.35 

Pounds 
-10.7 
-11.0 
-14.4 

Pounds 
-667 
-581 
-687 

Tons 
-4.16 
-3.14 
-4.31 

Pounds 
-6.7 
-6.0 
-3.5 

Pounds 
-789 

Feb.  19 

Mch.  7 

-613 
-773 

TABLE  3 


RESULTS  OF  STUBBLE  SHAVING  TESTS  WITH  C.  P.  807  DURING  1930,  1931  AND  1932 


Increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (-)  in  average  yields  from  shaved  plots  as  compared  to  average  yields  from  corresponding  check  plots 

Tests  during  1930 

Tests  during  1931 

Harvested  October  21 

Harvested  October  29 

Tests  during  1932          Harvested  October  12 

First  stubble  tests  on  light 

Second  stubble  tests  on  light 

Third  stubble  tests  on  light 

Second  stubble  tests  on  light 

soil.    Previous  crop  harvest- 

soil.   Previous  crop  harvest- 

soil.   Previous  crop  harvest- 

soil.   Previous  crop  harvest- 

Date shaved 

ed  in  early  October,  1929 

Date  shaved 

ed  October  22,  1930 

Date  shaved 

ed  October  29,  1931 

ed  January  1,  1932 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

yield  of 

Indicated  yield  of 

yield  of 

Indicated  yield  of 

yield  of 

Indicated  yield  of 

yield  of 

Indicated  yield  of 

cane  per 

96°  sugar 

cane  per 

96°  sugar 

cane  per 

96°  sugar 

cane  per 

96°  sugar 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 

acre 
P.  E.  D. 

Per  ton 

Per 

Per  ton 

Per 

Per  ton 

Per 

Per  ton 

Per 

=  +1.16 

of  cane 

acre 

=  +2.2 

of  cane 

acre 

=  +1.70 

of  cane 

acre 

=  +1.25 

of  cane 

acre 

1930 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1931 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1932 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Jan.  15 

-2.96 

-11.2 

-743 

Jan.  23 

-10.37 

-2.8 

-1283 

Feb.  6 

-4.66 

+12.1 

-437 

-2.47 

-2.4 

-524 

Feb.  11 

-.10 

-1.9 

-74 

Feb.  19 

-6.11 

+.2 

-717 

Feb.  16 

-6.31 

+6.2 

-824 

-3.82 

-2.7 

-780 

Mch.  7 

-2.54 

-6.6 

-555 

Mch.  9 

-12.62 

-2.1 

-1529 

Mch.  16 

Apr.  16 

-10.27 

+.3 

-1539 

+.07 
-6.47 

-3.9 
-6.6 

-97 
-1354 

SUMMARY  OF  SHAVING  TESTS,  U.  S.  SUGAR  PLANT  FIELD  STATION,  HOUMA,  LA.   1930-1932  (Inclusive) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  in  average  yearly  yields  from  shaved  plots  as  compared  to  average  yields  from  corresponding  check  plots,  t 

Tests  during  1930 

Tests  during  1931 

Tests  during  1932 

Three  year  average 

VARIETY 

Average 

yield  of 

cane  per 

acre 

Indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 

yield  of 

cane  per 

acre 

Indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 

yield  of 

cane  per 

acre 

Indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Average 

yield  of 

cane  per 

acre 

Indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

Per 
acre 

Co.  281 

Tons 
+1.98 
-  .82 
-1.87 

Pounds 

+2.4 
+3.4 
-6.4 

Pounds 
+348 
-49 

-457 

Tons 
-1.93 
-1.36 
-9.70 

Pounds 

-  .8 
+  12.2 

-  1.4 

Pounds 
-263 

+  21 
-1176 

Tons 
-3.07 
-3.37 
-5.13 

Pounds 
-11.7 
-  9.7 
+2.6 

Pounds 
-685 
-598 

-811 

Tons 
-1.01 
-1.85 
-5.57 

Pounds 
-2.4 
+3.20 
-  .9 

Pounds 
-200 

P.O.J.  36-M 

C.  P.  807._ 

-209 
-815 

fWeighed  averages. 
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AERO 

CYANAMID 

IS  A  SUPERIOR 


CANE   FERTILIZER 


It  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen 
It  sweetens  the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids 
It  holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by  rains 
It  helps  to  free  the  soil  of  weeds  and  disease  organisms 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any  nitrogen  carrier 

Aero  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  not  only  for  cane  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field  performance  has  gained 
for  it  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  or  phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly, 
5  36  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  Raymond  3993. 


AMERICAN   CYANAMID    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 
535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,N.Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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I                              I 

Phones   MAin  0696-0697                          Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.                           New  Orleans,  La. 

J  INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO.  II 

II                           NEW  ORLEANS                          II 

C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

AMERICA  FACTORS,  UNITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San   Francisco        New  York 

LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW   ORLEANS 

PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND  MOLASSES 

/0%\                      AERO 

IP  CYANAMIB 

!           AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

635  FIFTH  AVE.             -             -             NEW  YORK 

■- 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone    MAin   0996              NEW   ORLEANS,    LA. 

American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.         NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St           NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 

Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 

ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San   Francisco                   Seattle                           Portland 

215  Market  St.           814  2nd  Ave.                 271   Pine  St. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

822  Bishop  St. 

WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

Author    of    Standard    Treatise    on    Sugar    Deterioration. 

Authority    on    Sueur    Storage. 

Sugar    Analysis. 

Appraisal  of  Sugar   for   Storage. 

PHONE    4577 
1G04    FLORIDA    ST.                                         BATON    ROUGE,    LA. 

CASTLE  &  COOKE,  Ltd. 

HONOLULU 

8UQAR  FACTOR8                        STEAMSHIP  AGENT8 

H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits                             Systems 

Federal    Income   Tax   Service 

736  Canal   Bank  Bldg.                           New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   MAin  6467 

F!      5     1933 
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We  Stand  and  Wait 

The  sugar  situation  in  Washington  remains  in  a  passive  state  but  those  best  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  believe  that  action  in  plenty  is  impending.  They  are  not  entirely  in  accord, 
however,  as  to  just  what  form  of  activity  will  develop  and  in  view  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  last  March  and  the  various  plans  connected  with  our  industry  that 
have  been  proposed,  formulated,  revised,  junked,  resuscitated  and  anaesthetized  it  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  prophet  to  be  careful  of  his  soothsaying.  We  believe  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
that  the  problems  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  are  not  forgotten  at  the  Capital  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  whether  they  are  being  remembered  sympathetically  or  whether  they  are  only  just 
being  remembered. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  go  through  our  recent  campaign  with 
only  such  succor  as  might  be  had  from  our  own  teeth  and  toe-nails  because  the  political  situation 
in  Cuba  has  been  too  elusive  for  President  Roosevelt  to  put  his  finger  on  it  and  bring  the  island, 
as  a  political  entity,  into  a  sugar  conference.  That  our  domestic  sugar  industry  should  have  to 
remain  a  sufferer  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  patient  so  that  both  may  be  treated 
at  the  same  time  is  hard  lines,  and  to  bear  it  pleasantly  takes  a  great  deal  of  philosophy,  but  so 
used  are  we  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  that  we  have  become  philosophers  par 
excellence,  and  most  of  us  now  stand  eagerly  and  good  naturedly  awaiting  the  broad  relief  meas- 
ures that  we  think  President  Roosevelt  may  soon  be  able  to  put  in  operation  because  of  the  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  the  latest  Cuban  government.  The  extent  to  which  the  healing 
ointment  will  be  spread  out,  however,  and  how  thin  our  share  may  be  if  the  vast  area  from  Asia 
to  the  Antilles  all  is  to  be  covered,  is  a  bothersome  thought. 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  any  discussion  of  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  giv- 
ing relief  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  to  look  at  some  of  the  figures  representing  what  has 
actually  been  expended  by  our  Government,  since  President  Roosevelt  took  office,  to  assist  other 
domestic  agricultural  industries.  The  Co-operative  Extension  Service,  State  of  Louisiana,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  B.  B.  Jones,  the  County  Agent  at  New  Orleans,  has  issued  the  following  data: 
Total  Benefit  Payments  and  option  advances  to  cotton  farmers.  .  .$149,000,000 

Commodity  Loans  on  cotton 250,000,000 

Benefit  Payments  to  wheat  farmers 70,000,000 

Benefit  Payments  to  corn  and  hog  farmers      350,000,000 

Loans    to    corn    producers 150,000,000 

Benefit  Payments  to  tobacco  farmers 40,000,000 

Spent  by  government  in  buying  pigs ...     33,000,000 

Spent  by  government  in  taking  butter  off  glutted  market 11,000,000 

When  we  contemplate  such  an  exhibit  as  that,  not  proposed   or  tentative,   but   actually   car- 
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Chairman  Membership  Committee 

J.  W.  Jay,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee 


Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

ried  out,  and  indeed  only  partial,  with  more 
to  come,  we  feel  justified  in  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  what  has  been  done 
for  the  domestic  beet  and  cane  farmers  to  date 
is  exactly  nothing.  We  believe  it  is  pardonable 
for  us  to  object  to  any  longer  delay  in  our  case, 
and  especially  so  if  that  delay  is  due  to  revolu- 
tionary complications  in  Cuba  or  political 
maneuvering  for  office  in  the  Philippines,  of 
all1  connection  with  which  the  domestic  cane 
and  beet  growers  are  entirely  innocent. 


WANTED 

A   SMALL    VACUUM    PAN 

State    Lowest    Cash    Price,    Condition 

and    Location. 

Address   "M" 
American   Sugar  Cane  League 


Philippine  and   Cuban    Merry-Go- 
Rounds  Start  Again 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  time  limit  for  the  acceptance  by  the  Filipinos 
of  the  Hawes-Cutting  Independence  Act  having  ex- 
pired on  January  17th,  the  present  situation  is  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  independence  act.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  go  through  the  labor  of 
producing  another  act. 

To  meet  this  new  situation,  Congressman  Numa  F. 
Montet  of  the  Third  Louisiana  District  immediately 
after  January  17th  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
Philippine  Independence  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
consistent  with  parliamentary  forms  and  the  principles 
of  representative  government.  His  bill  would  require 
that  a  constitutional  convention  meet  within  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  that  a  con- 
stitution shall  be  formed  and  submitted  to  the  Filipino 
people  within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  date  of 
said  constitutional  convention.  This  to  be  followed 
by  an  election  within  six  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  Islands  an  opportunity  to  vote 
lor  or  against  the  proposed  constitution. 

The  formalities  of  certifying  the  election  to  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are  restricted  to 
a  maximum  of  sixty  days,  following  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  a  separate  and  self-governing  Nation.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  about  two  years  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  would  come  into  being  and  the 
troublesome  question  of  our  relations  with  these 
Islands  would  be  settled. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Montet  bill  provides  that  a 
commercial  conference  shall  be  held  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  formulating  future  trade 
relations  between  the  two  Governments.  However, 
the  bill  also  includes  the  following: 

"Sec.  10.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this 
Act,  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  long  tons  of  re- 
fined sugars,  and  no  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand long  tons  of  unrefined  sugars,  and  no  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  long  tons  of  coconut  oil, 
and  no  more  than  three  million  pounds  collective 
total  of  all  yarn,  twines,  cords,  cordage,  rope,  and 
cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  manila  (abaca)  or  other  hard  fibers,  shall  be 
allowed  or  by  agreement  permitted  to  come  into 
the  United  States  in  any  calendar  year  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  free  of  tariff  duty." 

The  effect  of  the  above  section  will  be  immediately 
to  apply  the  above  quotas  so  that  regardless  of 
whether  the  Filipinos  accept  or  reject  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  they  would  be  placed  under  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  named  therein. 

In  presenting  his  bill  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Montet 
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made  appropriate  remarks  and  urged  immediate  ac- 
tion. He  charged  that  the  rejection  of  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  Act  was  not  representative  of  the  will  of  the 
Filipino  people  but  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
intrigue  of  politicians  and  capitalists  with  invest- 
ments in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  League  will  all  be  interested  in 
and  sympathetic  with  the  closing  remarks  of  the 
Congressman,  which  we  consider  to  be  a  courageous 
and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  duty  of  a  Member  of 
Congress   under   the  circumstances,   as   follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  charged  in  certain 
newspapers  of  the  country  that  the  Hawes-Cutting 
Act  was  conceived  by  the  farming  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  is  not  the  result  of  any  desire  to 
help  the  Filipino  people.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Philippine  independence  bills  were  enacted  into  law 
under  the  leadership  of  men  who  not  only  did  not 
represent  districts  whose  products  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Philippines,  but  these  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  for  many  years  recognized  and  hailed 
by  the  Filipino  people  themselves  as  statesmen  friend- 
ly to  the  people  of  those  islands  and  desirous  pri- 
marily of  giving  to  them  their  freedom,  liberty,  and 
independence,  which  as  Commissioner  Osias  says, 
'The  Filipino  people  continue  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  early  grant  of  Philippine  independence  is 
the  proper  solution  of  American-Filipino  relations. 
On  this  fundamental  point  the  Filipinos  are  united.' 
Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  I  am  concerned  with  the  distress  of  people 
in  my  district.  I  am  proud,  rather  than  apologetic 
as  some  newspapers  would  suggest,  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  able  to  champion  the  cause  of  my  own  people  in 
the  matter  of  trade  relations  between  the  Filipinos 
and  the  Americans.  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
maintain  the  protection  of  the  American  farmers  who 
reside  in  my  district,  which  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  give  them  through- 
out the  years  of  our  history. 

"The  sugar  farmers  of  my  district  pay  taxes.  When 
roads  are  to  be  built,  they  vote  the  bond  issues  and 
assume  the  burden.  When  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  needs  money,  as  it  does  so  much  now, 
those  among  them  who  still  have  incomes,  divide  with 
their  Government.  When  war  comes,  their  sons  join 
in  the  ranks  for  the  defense  of  their  country.  To 
meet  the  obligations  that  come  hand  in  hand  with 
citizenship,  my  people  give  willingly  of  their  time,  of 
their  money,  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  lives.  Cer- 
tainly, under  these  circumstances,  it  is  blasphemy  to 
say  that  the  action  of  their  Representative  is  'sordid' 
when  he  seeks  to  secure  for  them  the  privileges  that 
go  along  with  American  citizenship. 

"I  judge  that  in  this  matter  of  trade  relations  with 
the  Philippine  Islands  the  attitude  of  the  capitalists 
of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  has  been  most  sel- 
fish, grasping,  and  unjustified.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  proponents  of  the  quota  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  appealed 
to  their  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  permit  the 
status  quo  for  all  industries  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  it  was  contended  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  the  Philippine  sugar  industry 
to  readjust  itself  gradually  to  the  restrictions  that 
necessarily  must  come  when  the  Philippines  become 
an  independent  nation. 


"Instead  of  readjusting  themselves,  they  have  re- 
doubled their  efforts  with  the  gloating  selfishness  of 
a  gourmand,  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar  to 
most  unreasonable  bounds,  so  that  the  problem  of 
economic  readjustment  has  become  more  acute  and 
more  serious  instead  of  easier  to  solve.  In  1930  the 
Philippine  sugar  production  was  793,728  tons,  a  for- 
midable increase  over  the  164,867  short  tons  in  1921. 
In  1932,  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Hawes-Cutting  bill,  the  status  quo  was  fixed  at 
956,920  short  tons.  But  instead  of  accepting  this 
economic  limit  on  the  part  of  Congress  officially, 
made,  we  find  these  greedy  sugar  capitalists  of  the 
Philippines,  unmindful  of  the  human  and  personal 
rights  of  the  Filipino  people,  driving  with  every  bit 
of  their  money,  resources,  and  human  endeavor  to  in- 
crease their  production  to  1,400,000  tons. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  is  guilty  of  sordid  bad 
faith,  these  capitalists  are  the  guilty  ones  and  not  the 
Filipino  people  nor  the  American  Congressmen  who 
lift  their  voices   for   American   farmers. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  has  been  no 
action  on  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  under  the 
manipulations  of  politicians  and  capitalists  whose 
only  interest  appears  to  be  the  exploitation  of  the 
Filipino  people  and  not  the  independence  of  the 
Filipinos. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  its  own  will  and  the  will 
of  the  Filipino  people  to  continue  in  defeat  under  the 
machinations  of  so-called  'leaders'  in  temporary  con- 
trol. I  urge  that  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  be 
given  immediate  consideration,  and  in  view  of  the 
elections  which  will  be  held  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
this  summer,  an  opportunity  will  thus  be  given  to  the 
Filipino  people,  themselves  to  express  their  wishes 
regarding  independence,  so  that  the  will  of  the  people 
may  prevail." 

Although  the  Flawes-Cutting  Act  is  legally  dead, 
as  above  explained,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  re- 
vive it,  which  in  our  opinion  can  only  be  done  by 
re-enacting  the  whole  Act.  The  purpose  is  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  the  Philippine  Legislature  may 
accept  the  terms  of  independence.  The  matter  has 
proceeded  sufficiently  to  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Unless  the  Administration  wants  this  action 
taken,  nothing  will  be  done  about  it;  but  if  President 
Roosevelt  decides  that  he  prefers  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  Act,  then  a  word  from  him  would, 
bring  about  quick  action  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  big  news  concerning  sugar  in  Washington  re- 
cently has  been  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Mendieta  Government  in  Cuba.  We  are  in- 
formed on  all  sides  that  secret  negotiations  are  already 
on  the  way  between  the  Cuban  Ambassador  and  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  as  well  as  Ambas- 
sador Caffery  and  the  Cuban  Government  in  Havana. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  Department  will  not 
negotiate  on  the  sugar  problems  independently  of  the 
full  sugar  program  that  is  expected  daily  from  the 
White  House. 

No  action  has  been  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Costigan  Amendment,  although  it  is  expected  that 
hearings  will  be  called  very  soon.  Our  impression 
is  that  while  the  Costigan  Amendment  gives  legisla- 
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tive  expression  to  a  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  sugar  should  be  a  basic  commodity, 
it  does  not  provide  for  all  changes  which  may  be 
desired  by  the  Administration  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  full 
sugar  program.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  suggest  further  amendments 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the 
Administration  to  stabilize  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try on  the  basis  of  quotas,  their  idea  being  that  they 
should  first  make  benefit  payments  through  a  pro- 
cessing tax  to  the  farmers,  thus  guaranteeing  to  them 
under  any  circumstances  the  restoration  of  their  pur- 
chasing power.  Having  done  this  it  is  their  plan  to 
adjust  the  supply  of  sugar  to  the  demand  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  returns  of  the  sale  of, 
sugar  will  justify  payments  to  farmers  for  their  cane 
and  beets  which  will  restore  the  pre-war  purchasing 
power. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
conversations  and  negotiations  on  sugar  stabilization 
during  last  summer  have  brought  into  the  open  the 
difficulties  and  objections,  so  that  now  there  is  in 
Washington  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  merits.  We  are  pleased  to  recognize  a  change 
of  opinion  in  some  governmental  circles  favorable  to 
the  continental  growers  and  producers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  value  of  the  continental  sugar  indus- 
try, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  present  exist- 
ence and  the  part  that  it  actually  plays  in  employ- 
ment and  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  within  the 
United  States,  is  accepted  in  a  broad  and  practical 
sense  by  Administration  officials.  The  most  recent 
developments,  while  they  have  not  actually  taken 
concrete  form  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  lead  us  to 
a  greater  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  industry 
under  the  new  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  "we 
maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  to  care  for  its  own  citizens  first,  just 
as  we  believe  in  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer."  These  principles  of  pure  Americanism 
can  be  served  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, while  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government 
is  solving  the  questions  involving  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  known  to  be  taking  a  personal, 
interest  in  all  of  these  matters  and  will  guide  the  final 
decision  of  the  Administration,  we  confidently  expect 
that  a  full  declaration  of  sugar  policies  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  permit  us  to  give  him  and  his  Administra- 
tion our  complete  support  and  cooperation.  Natural- 
ly, we  must  await  such  pronouncement  before  a  final 
commitment. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 
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Lee  A.  Strong  Named  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Entomology 

Lee  A.  Strong,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  has 
become  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  work  of  these  two  bureaus  is  closely  related. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  a  research  institution, 
charged  with  investigations  and  demonstrations  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  entomology;  it  seeks  the 
best  means  of  destroying  injurious  insects  and  the 
development  of  beneficial  ones.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Quarantine  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  quarantines  promulgated  to  prevent  the  entry  or, 
dissemination  of  dangerous  plant  pests  new  to  or  not 
widely  distributed  within  the  United  States;  it  is  also 
responsible  for  carrying  on,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  necessary  work  to  prevent  the  spread  or  to 
eradicate  pests  that  may  have  gained  local  foothold. 

Mr.  Strong's  transfer  to  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Entomology  will  re-establish  a  close  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  bureaus  that  previously  exist- 
ed until  the  control  and  research  work  were  definitely 
separated  on  July  1,  1928.  Even  after  that,  the 
Chief  of  Entomology  continued  also  as  chief  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration  until 
Mr.  Strong  came  to  the  Department  on  December  1, 
1929. 

Mr.  Strong  succeeds  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  nearly  45  years  of  service  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Avery  S.  Hoyt,  now  assistant  chief, 
will  become  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Quarantine.  However,  Mr.  Strong  will  complete  sev- 
eral important  projects  he  has  started  in  the  quaran- 
tine work  after  the  transfer  takes  place;  he  will,  for 
example,  conduct  the  hearing  which  has  been  called 
for  October  25  to  consider  a  possible  revision  of 
Quarantine  37. 

Mr.  Strong's  legal  residence  is  in  California  where 
he  served  as  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture  just 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Federal  Department  as  a  specialist  in  plant  quaran- 
tine work. 


The  Extent  to  Which  the  Practice 

of  Not  Burning  Cane  Trash  Has 

Been  Adopted  in  Puerto  Rico 

By  George  N.  Wolcott,  Entomologist,  Insular  Experi- 
ment Station,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
For  many  years,  most  entomologists  working  on 
the  problem  of  the  control  of  the  sugar-cane  moth 
stalk  borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  F.,  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  burning  of  cane  trash  in  the  field, 
either  before  or  after  harvesting,  favored  the  borer 
because  the  fire  destroyed  its  natural  enemy,  the  egg- 
parasite,  Trichogramma  minutum  Riley,  and  have 
therefore  unceasingly  recommended  to  cane  growers 
that  the  trash  should  not  be  burned  when  the  fields 
are  to  be  ratooned.  Only  in  Puerto  Rico  have  these 
recommendations  been  at  all  widely  adopted,  but  no 
definite  data  heretofore  have  been  available  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  planters  were  following  the 
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practise  of  cutting  cane  without  burning  the  trash, 
and  raking  it  into  alternate  rows  to  permit  of  culti- 
vation and  irrigation  of  the  ratoon  cane. 

On  April  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1933,  the  writer,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Richard  Faxon,  in  charge  of  the  local 
unit  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  and 
Mr.  U.  C.  Loftin,  Senior  Entomologist  of  Cotton  In- 
sect Investigations,  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, made  a  trip  around  the  island,  and  noted 
every  field  readily  observable  from  the  road  in 
which  the  trash  had,  or  had  not  been  burned.  Before 
giving  the  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  non-burning 
the  trash  is  essentially  a  negative  practise,  and  that 
the  trash  had  not  been  burned  at  the  time  of  observa- 
tion does  not  by  any  means  indicate  or  prove  that  it 
might  not  be  burned  later.  To  more  than  compen- 
sate for  this  error,  due  to  not  being  able  to  predict 
what  might  happen  in  the  future,  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  trash  is  burned  before  cutting,  this  is  readily 
observable  even  before  the  cane  is  cut,  and  is  given 
credit  under  the  heading  of  "burned."  Furthermore, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  until  a  field  is  actually 
being  plowed,  whether  it  is  to  be  left  for  ratoons  or 
plowed  for  planting,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
fields  recorded  as  "burned"  will  eventually  be  plowed, 
and  should  not  have  been  entered.  No  entomologist 
has  considered  recommending  non-burning  of  trash 
in  fields  to  be  plowed  for  planting,  yet  one  field  was 
observed  at  Central  Mercedita,  Ponce,  which  was 
being  fitted  for  planting,  and  in  which,  very  obviously, 
the  trash  had  not  been  burned.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  practise  of  burning  cane  before  cutting 
is  most  exceptional  in  Puerto  Rico,  yet  it  had  been 
rather  widely  adopted  this  year  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  island,  where  the  damage  to  standing 
cane  caused  by  the  hurricane  of  San  Ciprian,  Sep- 
tember 26-27,  1932,  was  greatest.  In  ordinary  years, 
such  a  practise  would  practically  never  be  followed 
in  this  part  of  the  island. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  method  used  in  mak- 
ing the  observations,  it  should  be  stated  that  a  field 
is  considered  to  be  any  area,  however  large  or  small, 
receiving  the  same  treatment  at  the  same  time.  The 
enormous  differences  in  size  of  field  by  this  definition, 
might  introduce  a  considerable  error  if  only  a  few 
fields  had  been  observed;  but  as  the  observations 
numbered  five  hundred  four,  it  is  considered  that  the 
figures  as  given  present  an  essentially  true  picture. 
If  the  trash  is  burned  in  part  of  a  field,  and  not 
burned  in  the  other  part,  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation it  is  considered  to  be  two  fields. 

Method  of  Disposal  of  Cane  Trash  in  Fields  to 
be  Ratooned  in  Puerto  Rico,  observed  at  the  height 
of  the  grinding  season  (April  3,  4,  and  5)   1933. 

Trash  not  Trash 

Region                                          Burned  Burned 

San  Juan  to  Maunabo  (N'east  coast)     115  32 

Maunabo  to  Ponce  (Southeast  coast)       81  7 

Ponce  to  Mayaguez  (S'west  coast)....       85  14 

Mayaguez  to  San  Juan  (N'west  coast)     146  24 

Totals 227  77 

Per  cent 84.7         15.3 

{From  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Puerto  Rico,  July,  1933,  pp.  197-8.) 
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Costs  Less  to  Feed  Than 
Corn  or  Oats/ 

TvrO  colic.  Extra  work  from  every  mule. 
^*  That's  what  last  year's  users  say  about 
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Technical  and  Chemical  Congress 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, sends  us  the  following  for  publication  in  the 
interest  of  the  success  of  the  Third  Technical  and 
Chemical  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  In- 
dustries shortly  to  be  held  in  Paris: 

"The  United  States  has  been  invited  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  of  France  to  participate  in  the  3rd 
Technical  and  Chemical  International  Congress  of 
Agricultural  Industries  which  will  be  held  in  Paris 
the  week  of  March  26th  next. 

"Upon  the  recommendation  of  its  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Dr.  Atherton  Seidell  was  designated  to 
represent  the  United  States  on  the  Committee  of  Or- 
ganization of  this  Congress  which  met  in  Paris  on 
July  10th  last.  At  that  time  the  regulations  and  a 
tentative  program  of  scientific  activities  was  adopted. 
Twenty  sections  covering  most  branches  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  have  since  been  organized  and  a  num- 
ber of  questions  proposed  which  will  form  the  sub- 
jects of  a  series  of  symposia. 

"The  central  organizing  Committee  of  the  Congress 
desires  that  as  large  a  representation  from  America 
as  possible  be  present  and  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  activities  of  the  Congress.  Due  to  the 
short  time  which  remains  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  Congress  to  send  invitations  di- 
rect to  persons,  institutions,  societies,  commercial  or- 
ganizations, etc.,  in  the  United  States.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  requested  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  may  be  interested. 

"This  letter  should  be  considered  as  a  personal  in- 
vitation to  you  and  other  representatives  of  your 
group  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  and,  if  possible, 
submit  communications  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
program  of  the  meeting. 

"The  date  has  been  advanced  to  March  26th  to 
31st,  inclusive,  to  permit  those  who  attend  the  Paris 
Congress  to  reach  Madrid  in  time  (April  5th)  for  the 
9th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry. 

"An  invitation  to  attend  the  Madrid  Congress  has 
also  been  cordially  extended  by  the  Spanish  organiz- 
ing Committee  to  all  American  chemists,  and  you  will 
consequently  be  able  to  attend  two  important  world 
congresses  of  chemistry  within  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  This  is  an  exceptional  occasion  and  American 
chemists  should  certainly  make  an  effort  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

"Upon  request  to  this  office  copies  of  the  regula- 
tions and  general  organization  of  these  Congresses  as 
well  as  application  forms  for  membership  will  be  sent. 

"We  trust  that  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
be  intersted  and  call  upon  us  for  any  further  informa- 
tion you  may  desire." 


The  Buck  Horns 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL  CLASSES 

Service  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Phone  GAlvez  1053 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
January  31st,  1934,  the  pleasant  annual  ceremony 
of  awarding  the  Buck  Horns  was  performed  and  they 
went  to  the  Godchaux  interests  for  the  33d  time. 
These  horns  are  awarded  every  year  to  the  factory 
in  Louisiana  that  grinds  the  most  cane,  and  the  cus- 
tom was  begun  in  1889,  44  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
during  those  44  years  the  horns  have  been  awarded 
to  one  or  another  of  the  Godchaux  factories  33  times 
signifies  a  sustained  leadership  in  our  Louisiana 
sugar  making  operations  which  we  think  every  one 
will  happily  acknowledge. 

While  the  horns  are  a  symbol  of  magnitude  and 
take  no  account  of  other  factors,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  magnitude  seldom  comes  spontaneously. 
It  has  to  be  built  up,  and  in  the  building  of  it  the 
materials  necessary  are  industry,  intelligence,  com- 
petence, skill,  and,  especially  in  our  Louisiana  sugar 
industry,   courage   and   resourcefulness. 

When  the  late  Leon  Godchaux  first  won  the  buck 
horns  for  his  Elm  Hall  mill  in  Assumption  Parish 
in  1892  that  factory  produced  7,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  representing,  we  assume,  the  grinding  of  about 
45,000  to  50,000  tons  of  cane,  but  when  Elm  Hall  was 
first  acquired  and  operated  by  Mr.  Godchaux  some 
10  years  prior  to  that  it  was  a  little  steam  train 
sugar  house  producing  less  than  a  million  pounds  of 
sugar.  When  Raceland,  which  wins  the  horns  this 
year  by  grinding  156,173  tons  of  cane,  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  Godchaux  at  about  the  same  time  he  acquired 
Elm  Hall,  it  likewise  was  a  little  steam  train  factory 
making  less  than  a  million  pounds  of  sugar.  Re- 
serve, which  has  won  the  buck  horns  24  times,  and 
which  was  Mr.  Godchaux's  earliest  acquisition,  was 
a  small  inconsequential  affair  when  he  first  operated 
it,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  making  only  about 
250,000  pounds  of  sugar  annually. 

The  winning  of  the  buck  horns,  therefore,  is  not  a 
victory  to  some  favorite  of  fortune.  The  horns  rep- 
resent a  long,  patient,  enduring  struggle  upward  to 
the  top. 

In  grinding  156,173  tons  of  cane  in  the  last  cam- 
paign Raceland  broke  the  all-time  record  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  achievement  is  worthy  of  extended  notice. 
The  crop  of  1933  started  rather  inauspiciously,  due  to 
severe  freezes  as  late  as  February  8th  and  9th  when 
temperatures  of  20  and  26  degrees  were  recorded. 
These  freezes  cut  back  the  plant  cane  and  stubble 
stands  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  wet,  cool  spring 
further  retarded  growth  of  the  crop.  The  months  of 
April,  May,  June  and  July  were  somewhat  favorable 
for  crop  growth,  although  May  and  June  were  defi- 
cient in  rainfall.  The  months  of  August  and  Septem-7 
ber  were  greatly  lacking  in  rainfall,  and  the  crop  was 
not  able  to  make  the  progress  expected.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  variety  Co.  281,  which 
apparently  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  from  the 
drought  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  From  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  the  year,  weather  conditions  were 
well  nigh  perfect.  The  fall  cane  crop  was  planted 
from  the  20th  of  September  to  October  15th,  under 
practically  perfect  conditions  of  weather  and  land 
preparation,  with  occasional  showers  during  the  fall 
just  sufficient  to  greatly  benefit  both  fall  plant  cane 
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and  harvested  crops.  The  lowest  temperature  re- 
corded during  the  season,  was  35  degrees  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  November  26th,  December  6th,  and  Decem- 
ber 7.  Due  to  the  ideal  weather  conditions,  the  1933 
crop  was  harvested  with  no  difficulty  whatsoever, 
and  no  cane  was  hauled  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  late  winter  of 
1932  and  early  spring  and  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber deficiency  of  rainfall,  the  P.O.J.,  Co.  and  C.P. 
varieties  of  cane  have  again  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  come  through.  With  approximately  1850  acres  in 
cane  at  Raceland  the  group  averaged  18-1/3  tons_  per 
acre  with  sucrose  content  the  highest  ever  obtained 
from  these  or  other  canes.  Leading  in  tonnage  per 
acre  was  Upper  Ten  Plantation,  in  charge  of  E.  C. 
Pittman,  with  20.4  tons  per  acre,  followed  closely  by 
Mary  Plantation,  in  charge  of  Henry  Daigle,  with 
19.6  tons  per  acre.  Worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact 
that  Upper  Ten  Plantation  hauled  7401  tons  of  cane, 
with  one  cane  loader  in  twenty-three  hauling  days, 
or  an  average  daily  hauling  with  one  cane  loader  of 
over  320  tons.  Upper  Ten  also  established  two  daily 
hauling  records,  namely,  378  tons  of  P.O.J.  234  plant 
cane  on  November  28th  and  410  tons  P.O.J.  213 
plant  cane  on  December  8th,  with  one  cane  loader 
and  regular  hauling  crew.  Extensive  experimental 
work  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  L. 
Denley,  Agricultural  Chemist.  Approximately  one 
hundred  experiments,  embracing  fertilizer  (rations, 
quantities,  time  of  application)  cultural  methods, 
borer  control,  trash  disposal,  value  of  new  varieties, 
and  numerous  other  experiments  were  conducted,  and 
much  valuable  information  should  result.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  are  now  in  progress  of  compila- 
tion and  tabulation  by  Mr.  Denley.  An  important 
addition  to  the  agricultural  operations  this  year  was 
the  erection  of  drier  and  baling  plant  for  the  dehy- 
drating and  baling  of  cane  pulp.  The  output  of  the 
plant  was  12,092  bales  of  pulp  amounting  to  1206 
tons  of  pulp.  This  pulp  has  been  fed  regularly  to 
the  mules  in  their  feed  rations,  with  considerable  gain 
in  weight  shown  by  the  mules. 

From  a  factory  standpoint,  results  were  as  note- 
worthy, and  perhaps  more  so,  insofar  as  establishing 
records  are  concerned.  Grinding  began  on  October 
18th,  1933  and  under  perfect  weather  conditions, 
resulting  in  no  interruptions,  a  total  of  156,173  tons 
of  cane  were  ground  in  75  operating  days;  operations 
were  completed  on  December  31st.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  ten  days  of  the  season  the  sucrose 
and  purity  of  the  cane  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
the  plantations  and  cane  shippers  received  a  substan- 
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tial  bonus  payment  on  their  cane  and  the  cane  was 
all  handled  without  a  single  serious  or  major  mishap, 
the  various  methods  of  handling  being  as  follows: 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad....  7,555  cars         33,268  tons 
Barge   and   Narrow  Gauge  3,967  16,205  tons 

Trucks    6,543  trucks     44,442  tons 

Wagons 1,494  loads         2,910  tons 

Standard  Gauge  Railroad..  2,211  cars         59,348  tons 

Total 21,770  156,173  tons 

Below  are  given  statistics  showing  final  results  in 
the   Factory: 

Tons  Ground  in  75  days 156,173  tons 

Tons    ground    per    24   hours — aver- 
age          2,086  tons(Record) 

Normal  Juice — Season:     Sucrose     12.68 
Purity       78.89 
Sugar    Produced    (96    test). ...27,925,467  lbs.  (Record) 
Lbs.  Sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

(96  test)  178.81  lbs.  Raceland  Record) 

Largest  day's  Grinding — Decem- 
ber   24th    2,537  tons  (Record) 

Largest   Grinding:     2   consecutive 

days   (12/23   and  24) 4,976  tons  (Record) 

The  number  of  cane  farmers  who  shipped  cane  to 
the  Raceland  factory  during  the  campaign  was  514. 
Mr.  Horace  Nelson  is  the  General  Manager  at 
Raceland  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  and 
distinction  that  belongs  to  every  line  officer  who  leads 
his  forces  in  a  great  accomplishment. 

The  factory  operative  staff  comprised:  E.  C.  Le- 
Blanc,  Chief  Engineer;  L.  E.  Meyer,  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer;  Emile  Hidalgo,  Fred  Woolf,  Elles  Dufrene, 
Louis  Guidry,  Assistant  Engineers;  W.  E.  McFarland, 
Superintendent;  Jno.  Chauvin,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent; W.  Bondurant,  Chief  Chemist;  T.  G.  Boudreaux? 
Office  Accountant;  T.  C.  Pennison,  Time  and  Record 
Keeper;  Frozin  Bourgeois,  Barge  Unloading  and  Rail- 
road Maintenance;  John  Coleman,  Narrow  Gauge 
Railroad  Operations;  Oscar  Bourg,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Cane  Deliveries   and  Transportation. 

The  Field  Staff  comprised:  A.  J.  LeBlanc  and 
Y.  J.  LeBlanc,  Overseers,  Raceland  Plantation;  E.  C. 
Pittman,  Overseer,  Upper  Ten  Plantation;  Henry 
Daigle,  Overseer,  Mary  Plantation;  Sidney  Girior, 
Overseer,  Utopia  Plantation;  C.  L.  Denley,  Agricul- 
tural Chemist,  in  charge  of  Research  work. 

All  of  these,  together  with  the  foremen  and  em- 
ployees under  them  deserve  their  full  share  of  credit 
for  having,  by  their  cooperation  and  conscientious 
efforts,  contributed  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  splendid  results. 
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The  New  Deal  Reaches  Sugar 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN  we  publish  the  text  of  a  message  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  February  8th,  1934. 
The  sending  of  this  message  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  that  long  record  of  legisla- 
tive procedure  with  which  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  has  been  identified,  and  in  which  it 
has  intermittently  participated,   since  a  time   beyond  the  memory  of  any  man  now  living. 

The  moment  seems  to  have  now  come  when  sugar  is  to  be  treated  by  the  new  laboratory 
method  which  has  been  applied  in  so  many  other  economic  directions  since  last  March.  The  child  is 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  fight  out  his  differences  with  the  other  boys  in  the  alley  in  the  crude 
old  fashioned  way,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  to  be  blindly  protected  against  them,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  by  parental  affection.  He  is  to  be  stripped,  tested,  weighed,  analyzed  and 
given  the  amount  of  calories  and  vitamins  considered  scientifically  necessary  for  his  well  being, 
or  at  least  for  his  survival.  If  the  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he  can  do  like  all  other  doctors  do 
in  similar  case — bury  it. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  considered  the  President's 
message  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  on  February  10th.  During  the  course  of  the 
meeting  a  telephone  message  arrived  from  the  Washington  office  of  the  League,  stating  that  the, 
response  of  Congress  to  the  President's  message  was  likely  to  be  immediate  and  would  take 
unexpected  form,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  to  be  introduced  with  the  backing  of  the  Administration, 
would  consist  chiefly  of  an  enactment  turning  the  sugar  industry  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  handle  as  he  sees  fit.  This  runs  so  true  to  all  recent  Governmental  procedure  that  one 
may  not  be  surprised,  however  much  he  may  be  flabbergasted.  Gone,  apparently,  is  the  time 
honored  privilege  of  moulding  Congressional  opinion  by  those  happy  personal  contacts  with 
Congressmen  which  were  carried  on  so  delightfully  and  persuasively  and  frequently  effectively 
by  Mr.  John  Dymond  and  Colonel  J.  D.  Hill  and  Mr.  Henry  McCall  and  Mr.  Duncan  F.  Kenner 
and  Mr.  Charles  Farwell,  and  others  of  the  courtly  days  of  yesteryear.  Now  they  are  going  to  hit 
us  below  the  knee.  If  the  leg  jumps,  they  will  give  us  this.  If  it  doesn't  they  will  give  us  that. 
Cuba  and  Java  and  the  Philippines  will  look  on  concernedly,  hoping  for  the  worst. 


Our  Washington  office  advises  that  we  see  the  doctor  and  the  Executive  Committee  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  the  case  and  instructed  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  League  to  make  sure 
that  two  members  of  its  personnel  go  to  Washington  at  once.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker  left  on 
February  11th  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper  left  on  February  14th,  which  was  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and 
hence  auspicious.     Both  these  gentlemen  know  that  they  will  be  confronted  in  the  Capital  with 
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the  New  Deal  and  that  nearly  all  the  old  weap- 
ons are  useless.  Yet  they  are  not  unarmed. 
Under  the  new  conditions  it  is  not  necessary 
to  persuade  but  to  prove.  The  intelligent  child 
of  the  new  order  is  being  taught  to  go  into  a 
huddle  with  his  antagonists  and  the  referee 
and  fight  with  facts.  There  is  an  implied 
promise  that  the  umpiring  will  be  fair  and  on 
this  promise  we  must  presently  rely  and  con- 
duct our  contest  the  best  we  can  under  the 
new  rules. 

The  President's  message  is  more  of  a  collec- 
tion of  generalities  than  a  concrete  statement, 
and  doubtless  he  so  intended  it,  expecting  the 
brass  tacks  to  be  driven  later  on  by  Secretary 
Wallace,  under  the  legislative  authority  now 
sought  from  Congress  and  which  Congress  will 
probably  give  with  little  delay.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  message  of  any  quota  for  im- 
ported refined  sugar,  but  doubtless  there  will 
be  one.  Rumor  has  it,  furthermore,  that  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  quotas  mentioned  in  the 


message  are  purely  tentative  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  be  given  full  au- 
thority to  place  them  at  any  figure  he  sees  fit, 
under  a  clause  in  the  bill  allowing  him  to  use 
his  judgment  in  fixing  all  quotas  that  are  under 

250,000  tons. 

***** 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  con- 
cluded to  refrain  from  telegrams  and  resolu- 
tions, as  being  reminiscent  of  a  departed  pol- 
icy. It  sent  the  two  best  men  it  could  find 
to  Washington,  to  join  the  huddle,  and  fight. 


The  President's  JVIessage  on  Sugar 

TO  THE  CONGRESS: 

Steadily  increasing  sugar  production  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  in  insular  regions  has  cre- 
ated a  price  and  marketing  situation  prejudicial  to 
virtually  everyone  interested.  Farmers  in  many  areas 
are  threatened  with  low  prices  for  their  beets  and 
cane,  and  Cuban  purchases  of  our  goods  have  dwin- 
dled steadily  as  her  shipments  of  sugar  to  this  coun- 
try have  declined. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which  believes  that 
sugar  ought  to  be  on  the  free  list.  This  belief  is 
based  on  the  high  cost  of  sugar  to  the  American  con- 
suming public. 

The  annual  gross  value  of  the  sugar  crop  to  Amer- 
ican beet  and  cane  growers  is  approximately  $60,- 
000,000.  Those  who  believe  in  the  free  importation 
of  sugar  say  that  the  two  cents  a  pound  tariff  is  lev- 
ied mostly  to  protect  this  sixty  million  dollar  crop  and 
that  it  costs  our  consuming  public  every  year  more 
than  200  million  dollars  to  afford  this  protection. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  recommend  placing  sugar  on 
the  free  list.  I  feel  that  we  ought  first  to  try  out  a 
system  of  quotas  with  the  three-fold  object  of  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers,  of  provid- 
ing for  the  retention  of  beet  and  cane  farming  within 
our  continental  limits,  and  also  to  provide  against 
further  expansion  of  this  necessarily  expensive  in- 
dustry. 

Consumers  have  not  benefited  from  the  disorganized 
state  of  sugar  production  here  and  in  the  insular  re- 
gions. Both  the  import  tariff  and  cost  of  distribu- 
tion, which  together  account  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  consumers'  price  for  sugar,  have  remained  rela- 
tively constant  during  the  past  three  years. 

This  situation  clearly  calls  for  remedial  action.  I 
believe  that  we  can  increase  the  returns  to  our  own 
farmers,  contribute  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Cuba,  provide  adequate  quotas  for  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  higher  prices  to  our  own 
consumers. 

The  problem  is  difficult  but  can  be  solved  if  it  is 
met  squarely  and  if  small  temporary  gains  are  sac- 
rificed to  ultimate  general   advantage. 

The  objective  may  be  attained  most  readily  through 
amendment  of  existing  legislation.  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  should  be  amended  to  make  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  basic  agricultural  commodities. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  collect  a  processing  tax  on 
sugar,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to  compen- 
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sate  farmers  for  holding  their  production  to  the  quota 
level.  A  tax  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound 
would  provide  sufficent  funds. 

Consumers  need  not  and  should  not  bear  this  tax. 
It  is  already  within  the  executive  power  to  reduce  the 
sugar  tariff  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax.  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  American  consumers  shall  not 
bear  an  increased  price  due  to  this  tax,  Congress 
should  provide  that  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
tariff  on  sugar  is  reduced  below  the  present  rate  of 
import   duty. 

By  further  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
given  authority  to  license  refiners,  importers  and 
handlers  to  buy  and  sell  sugar  from  the  various  pro- 
ducing areas  only  in  the  proportion  which  recent 
marketings  of  such  areas  bear  to  total  United  States 
consumption.  The  average  marketings  of  the  past 
three  years  provide  on  the  whole  an  equitable  base, 
but  the  base  period  should  be  flexible  enough  to  al- 
low slight  adjustments  as  between  certain  producing 
areas. 

The  use  of  such  a  base  would  allow  approximately 
the  following  preliminary  and  temporary  quotas: 

Short    tons 

Continental  beets  1,450,000 

Louisiana    and    Florida 260,000 

Hawaii  935,000 

Puerto    Rico    821,000 

Philippine  Islands  1,037,000 

Cuba    1,944,000 

Virgin    Islands    5,000 

6,452,000 

The  application  of  such  quotas  would  immediately 
adjust  market  supplies  to  consumption,  and  would 
provide  a  basis  for  reduction  of  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  market. 

Furthermore,  in  the  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  replace  the 
existing  Commercial  Convention,  which  negotiations 
are  to  be  resumed  immediately,  favorable  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  an  increase  in  the  existing  pref- 
erential on  Cuban  sugars,  to  an  extent  compatible 
with  the  joint  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

In  addition  to  action  made  possible  by  such  legis- 
lative and  treaty  changes,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture already  has  authority  to  enter  into  codes  and 
marketing  agreements  with  manufacturers  which 
would  permit  savings  in  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing costs.  If  any  agreements  or  codes  are  entered 
into,  they  should  be  in  such  form  as  to  assure  that 
producers  and  consumers  share  in  the  resulting 
savings. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
February  8,   1934. 
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The  Soils  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  and  Their 
Fertilizer  Requirements*" 

By  *A.  M.  O'Neal  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Division  of  Soil 

Fertility  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  S.  J.  Breaux,  Jr.,  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Investigations  have  been  under  way  in  Louisiana 
for  many  years  to  determine  the  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  sugar  cane,  but  not  until  the  early  part  of 
1929  was  the  problem  attacked  from  the  soil  type 
angle.  At  that  time  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  inaugurated  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
soils  of  the  entire  sugar  cane  district,  including  their 
fertilizer  requirements,  a  study  that  should  not  only- 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  different  soil 
types  and  soil  requirements  but  should  aid  the  plant- 
ers to  more  accurately  apply  the  fertilizer  recommen- 
dations made  for  the  different  soil  types  to  similar 
soils  on  their  plantations. 

In  the  production  of  sugar  cane  inherent  fertility  is 
an  important  factor  but  a  well-balanced  combination 
of  plant  food  is  necessary  for  maximum  plant  growth. 
But  even  soil  character  and  fertility  can  be  overbal- 
anced by  such  factors  as  inadequate  drainage  and 
poor  agricultural  practices.  The  successful  production 
of  sugar  cane,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  a  combi- 
nation of  natural  fertility,  adequate  drainage,  success- 
ful soil  management,  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation 
of  varieties  to  different  types  of  soil  together  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  char- 
acteristics of  the  soil,  and  with  a  full  understanding 
of  its  fertilizer   requirements. 

The  first  step  undertaken  in  a  study  of  the  soils  of 
the  sugar  cane  belt  was  a  reconnaissance  survey  of 
the  entire  area  to  determine  the  general  nature  of 
the  soils.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  shown  on 
th  accompanying  map,  plate  I. 

The  sugar  cane  soils  of  Louisiana  are  largely  of  al- 
luvial origin  and  for  the  purpose  of  classification  have 
been  separated  into  five  major  divisions:  (1)  Missis- 
sippi Alluvium,  first  bottom  soils;  (2)  Mississippi  Al- 
luvium, terrace  soils;  (3)  Red  River  Sediments;  (4) 
Mississippi-Red  River  Sediments  and  (5)  Coastal 
Prairie  Sediments  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain. 

Upon  completion  of  the  reconnaissance,  detailed 
soil  surveys  were  then  made  of  sections  of  each  prin- 
cipal area  to  determine  the  distribution,  extent  and 
importance  of  the  more  extensively  developed  soil 
types,  information  that  has  since  been  indispensable  in 
selecting  and  laying  out  the  various  experimental 
fields.  The  texture,  structure  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  soil  types  were  studied  in  detail. 
The  importance  of  this  can  be  further  emphasized  by 
the  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  soil 
areas  and  their  dominant  soil  types. 

MISSISSIPPI  ALLUVIUM,  FIRST  BOTTOM 
SOILS  AREA:   The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  cane 

♦Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  W.  G.  Taggart,  As- 
sistant Director  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for 
suggestions  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the  soil  fertility  and 
fertilizer    work. 

"This  paper  is  introductory  to  a  series  of  articles  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
different    soil    types    of    the    sugar    cane    district    of    Louisiana. 
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district  falls  within  the 
limits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Alluvium,  first 
bottom  soils  area.  The 
soils  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin  and 
represent,  for  the  most 
part,  material  brought 
down  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  with  the 
floods.  The  most  exten- 
sively developed  soils 
have  been  tentatively 
classified  as  closely  re- 
sembling the  Yazoo 
and  Sharkey  groups  of 
soils. 

The  soils,  best  known 
locally      as      "sandy 
lands,"    are    in   texture 
dominantly    silt    loams     (Piate    I) 
and    very    fine    sandy 


Map   Showing   Location   and    Reconnaissance   Soil    Survey    of 
Louisiana   Sugar   Cane  Belt. 


courses  and  the  higher  ridges.  Natural  drainage  is 
better  established  on  these  soils  than  on  the  Sharkey 
soils  but  is  not  generally  sufficient  for  best  results. 
■***The  soil  reaction  ranges  from  pH  6.5  to  7.0  for  the 
surface  and  pH  7.5  to  8.0  for  the  subsoil.  The  so- 
called  Yazoo  soils  are  considered  valuable  for  sugar 
cane  production  and  with  careful  management  and 
proper  crop  rotation  their  fertility  can  be  increased. 
Their  productivity  can  be  further  increased  by  the 
use  of  an  optimum  amount  of  a  properly  balanced 
fertilizer  mixture.  The  results  of  fertilizer  experi- 
ments conducted  on  the  Yazoo  soils  will  follow  in  the 
second  paper  of  this  series  of  publications  by  the 
Division  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station. 

The  Sharkey  soils,  or  so-called  "black  land,"  are 
developed  in  the  lower  situations  in  the  flood  plain. 
The  texture  ranges,  for  the  most  part,  from  clays  to 
silty  clay  loams,  with  an  extremely  high  colloidal  or 
clay  content.  Natural  drainage  is  poor  and  the  soils 
are  difficult  to  handle  except  under  proper  moisture 
conditions.  The  surface  soils  range  from  pH  6.0  to 
6.5  and  the  subsoils  from  7.0  to  8.0.  Sugar  cane  varie- 
ties adapted  to  the  Yazoo  soils  may  not  be  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  Sharkey  soils,  even  in  the  same 
locality.**** 

MISSISSIPPI  ALLUVIUM,  TERRACE  SOIL 
AREA:  In  the  western  section  of  the  "Sugar  Bowl," 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Baton  Rouge,  areas  of  bench 
land  or  terraces  occur  that  occupy  a  positron  some 
10  to  15  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  first  bot- 
toms. Many  different  soils  are  developed  through- 
out this  terrace  area  but  the  most  important  sugar 
cane  soils  have  been  classified  with  the  Lintonia  and 
Olivier   series. 

The  Lintonia  silt  loam  is  a  mature,  naturally  well 
drained,  thoroughly  oxidized  soil  that  has  a  pH  range 
of  from  5.0  to  6.0  for  the  surface  soil  and  4.5  to  5.5 

***pH  7.0  is  neutral  in  reaction  and  anything  below  pH  7.0 
is   acid,   while  anything   above  that   is   alkaline  in   reaction. 

****The  a(japtation  of  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane  to 
different  soil  types  is  being  studied  cooperatively  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  and  Soil  Fertility  Investi- 
gations    II.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture. 


for  the  subsoil.  While 
the  drainage  is  well 
established  the  subsoil 
is  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  soil  responds  read- 
ily to  the  better  cultu- 
ral practices. 

The  Olivier  silt  loam, 
closely  associated  with 
the  Lintonia,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  latter 
by  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous concretions  on 
the  surface  and 
throughout  the  upper 
part  of  the  three-foot 
section,  and  by  a  hard- 
pan  layer  at  from  15 
to  20  inches  below  the 
surface.  Internal  drain- 
age, which  is  affected 
by  the  hardpan  layer,  is  poor  and  crops  suffer  from 
drought  much  more  quickly  than  on  the  adjoining 
areas  of  Lintonia  silt  loams.  The  pH  range  of  the 
two    series    is    much   the    same. 

RED  RIVER  AREA:  The  soils  of  that  portion  of 
the  sugar  cane  belt  north  of  Bayou  Courtableau,  or 
an  east  and  west  line  through  Washington,  in  St. 
Landry  Parish,  are  formed  from  the  Red  River  sedi- 
ments. While  they  occupy  first  bottom  positions  the 
natural  drainage  is  better  established  than  similar 
first  bottom  lands  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Many 
different  soils  occur  in  this  area  but  at  present  the 
growing  of  sugar  cane  is  confined  principally  to  soils 
of  the  Yahola  and  Miller  series. 

The  Yahola  soils  have  reddish-brown  to  pinkish- 
red  surface  soils  and  are  dominantly  silt  loams  and 
very  fine  sandy  loams.  Both  soil  and  subsoil  show 
an  alkaline  reaction  of  from  pH7.0  to  8.3.  Natural 
drainage  is  fair  to  good  but  open  ditches  are  neces- 
sary for  best  results.  Sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on 
this  soil   are   practically  free  of  disease. 

The  soils  of  the  Miller  series  range  from  very  fine 
sandy  loams  to  silt  loams  and  have  a  pH  reaction 
much  like  the  Yahola.  Varieties  grown  on  the  Ya- 
hola and  Miller  soils  produce  an  excellent  grade  of 
syrup. 

MISSISSIPPI-RED  RIVER  AREA:  The  Missis- 
sippi-Red River  area  embraces  that  section  of  the 
State  between  the  Lafayette  terrace  area  and  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  The  soils  occupy  first  bottom 
positions  but  differ  from  the  section  to  the  east  and 
south  in  that  the  original  Mississippi  sediments  have 
been  modified  by  materials  brought  down  by  Bayou 
Teche  and  the  Red  River  from  the  Permian  Red 
Beds,  which  occur  along  the  course  of  the  latter  river. 
A  number  of  different  series  are  developed  through- 
out this   section  but  the  more  important  sugar  cane 
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soils  have  been  tentatively  classified  as  Franklin  and 
Pharr. 

The  Franklin  soils  have  light  brown  to  grayish- 
brown  surface  soils  and  mottled  gray,  yellowish  brown 
and  rusty  brown  subsoils.  The  subsoils  are  consist- 
ently heavier  than  the  Yazoo  subsoils.  The  differ- 
ence in  texture  between  the  interbedded  layers  of  the 
subsoil  are  not  as  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Yazoo  subsoils.  The  Franklin  soils  occupy  the  higher 
lying  front  lands  bordering  water  courses  and  have  a 
pH  reaction  of  5.5  to  6.0  for  the  surface  and  7.0  to 
8.0  for  the  subsoil.  The  dominant  texture  is  that  of 
a  silt  loam.  Natural  drainage  is  not  sufficient  for 
best  results  and  open  ditches  or  tiled  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  soils  are  valuable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane  and  their  productivity  can  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  properly   balanced   fertilizer    mixtures. 

The  soils  of  the  Pharr  series  are  characterized  by 
a  very  drak  grayish-brown  upper  subsoil.  The  soils 
are  usually  silt  loams  or  silty  clay  loams.  The  sur- 
face soil  generally  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  Drainage  is  not  as  well  estab- 
lished  as    on   the    Franklin    soils. 

COASTAL  PRAIRIE  SEDIMENTS:  A  low  level 
plain  made  up  of  marine  or  oceanic  deposits  occurs 
west  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Acadia  Parish,  the  western  section  of  Lafayette,  the 
eastern  part  of  Vermillion  and  the  central  part  of 
Iberia  Parish.  The  general  level  is  below  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Alluvium,  terrace  section,  and  the  soils  as 
a  rule  are  poorly  drained.  The  more  important  sugar 
cane  soils  have  been  tentatively  named  Iberia  and 
Vermillion. 

The  Iberia  soils  have  very  dark  grayish-brown 
surface  soils  and  range  in  texture  from  silt  loams  to 
clays.  Some  small  lime  concretions  occur  throughout 
the  three-foot  section  with  a  concentration  zone  at 
about  two  feet.  Drainage  is  not  adequate  for  best 
results  and  open  ditches  are  necessary.  While  these 
soils  are  inherently  rich,  the  sugar  cane  yields  can  be 
increased   by   the   use   of   certain   fertilizer   mixtures. 

The  Vermillion  series  has  gray  soils  and  heavy 
textured  subsoils  that  are  mottled  at  18  inches  to  two 
feet  by  splotches  of  bright  orange  and  yellow.  Im- 
proved drainage  is  necessary   for  best  results. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  sugar  cane 
is  now  being  grown  in  Louisiana  on  a  great  diversity 
of  soil  types  that  have  been  grouped,  on  the  basis 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  soils  themselves,  into  five 
major  soil  areas  (Plate  I).  Furthermore  the  results 
of  carefully  conducted  fertilizer  experiments  on  the 
the  dominant  and  more  extensively  developed  soil 
types  have  shown  definite  trends  that  should  assist 
the  planters  of  the  different  sections  in  increasing 
their  profits  through  increased  tonnage  and  sugar 
content  of  their  sugar  cane  crops. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  acquaint  the  sugar 
cane  planters  with  the  studies  being  conducted  on  the 
soils  of  the  sugar  cane  belt  and  their  classification  into 
soil  types.  By  calling  attention  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  types  of  soil  it  should  make  it  easier 
for  the  planters  in  identifying  the  soils  on  their  own 
plantations  and  thereby  to  apply  the  results  of  fer- 
tilizer experiments  conducted  on  the  predominant  soil 
types  throughout  the  sugar  cane  belt.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  will  be  published  in  later  issues 
of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 


Text  ofjugar  Bill 

The  following  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  in  response  to  President  Roosevelt's 
message  on  sugar.  The  text  of  this  bill  was 
received  by  the  Sugar  Bulletin  just  as  it  was 
going  to  press. 

"TO  INCLUDE  SUGAR  BEETS  AND  SUGAR  CANE 
AS  BASIC  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  UNDER 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT,  AND  FOR 
OTHER   PURPOSES. 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  9  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  and  inserting 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  however,  That  in 
the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  the  rate  of  the 
processing  tax  shall  in  no  event  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  reduction,  by  the  President,  of  the  tariff 
on  sugar  in  effect  on  January  1,  1934,  under  paragraph 
501  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930." 

Sec.  2  Subsection  (d)  of  section  9  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph    (4)    thereof   the  following: 

"(5)     In  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane: 

"(A)  The  term  'processing'  means  the  processing 
of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  into  refined  sugar  or  into 
any  sugar  which  is  not  to  be  further  refined.  When 
raw  sugar  is  produced  by  one  person  and  the  final  re- 
fining is  done  by  another  person,  the  final  refining  of 
the   sugar  shall   be  deemed  to  be  the  processing. 

"(B)  The  term  'processor'  means  the  person  complet- 
ing the  processing. 

"(C)  The  term  'sugar'  means  sugar  in  any  form  what- 
soever, derived  from  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  includ- 
ing also  molasses,  raw  sugar,  direct  consumption  sugar, 
and  any  mixture  containing  sugar  (except  blackstrap 
molasses,  beet  molasses  and  syrups),  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Section  8  a  (1)  of  this  Act,  syrups.  Such  mo- 
lasses, raw  sugar,  direct  consumption  sugar,  sugar  mix- 
tures   and    syrups,   included    within    the    word    'sugar'    as 
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herein  defined,  shall  be  considered  to  constitute  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  their  total  sugar  content. 

"(D)  The  term  'blackstrap  molasses'  means  the  com- 
mercially so  designated  by-product  of  the  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry, not  used  for  human  consumption  or  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar,  and  the  total  sugar  content  of  which 
does    not   exceed    55    per   cent. 

"(E)  The  term  'beet  molasses*  means  the  commer- 
cially so  designated  by-produce  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try, not  used  for  human  consumption,  or  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  except  as  delivered  from  one  beet 
factory  to  another  for  such  purpose. 

"(F)  The  term  'raw  sugar'  means  sugar,  as  defined 
above,  manufactured  or  marketed  in,  or  brought  into,  the 
United  States,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose 
of   being,    or    which   shall    be,    further    refined. 

"(G)  The  term  'direct  consumption  sugar'  means  sug- 
ar, as  defined  above,  manufactured  or  marketed  in,  or 
brought  into,  the  United  States  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  further  refined. 

"(H)  Whenever  any  person  has  (paid  a  tax  on  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  into  sugar,  he 
shall  not  be  liable  for  a  tax  on  any  by-product  thereof, 
unless   such  by-product  is  further  refined." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8a  (1)  Having  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
domestic  producers  and  to  the  protection  of  domestic 
consumers  and  to  a  just  relation  between  the  prices 
received  by  domestic  producers  and  the  prices  paid  by 
domestic  consumers,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  from 
time  to  time,  by  orders  or  regulations,  forbid  processors, 
handlers  of  sugar,  and  others  (A)  from  importing  sugar 
into  continental  United  States  for  consumption,  or 
which  shall  be  consumed,  therein,  and/or  from  market- 
ing, transporting,  receiving,  or  processing  sugar,  from 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
Philippine  Islands  and  from  foreign  countries,  including 
Cuba,  respectively,  in  excess  of  quotas  based  on  aver- 
age importations  therefrom  into  continental  United  States 
for  consumption,  or  which  was  actually  consumed, 
therein  during  such  three  years,  respectively,  in  the 
years  1925-1933,  inclusive  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may,  from  time  to  time,  determine  to  be  the  most 
representative  respective  three  years,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  by  orders  or  regulations  allot  such 
quotas  fom  time  to  time  among  the  processors,  handlers 
of  sugar  and  others,  and  from  time  to  time  readjust 
such  quotas  or  allotments,  and/or  (B)  from  marketing, 
in  the  current  of,  or  in  competition  with,  or  so  as  to 
burden,  obstruct,  or  in  any  way  affect,  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  sugar  manufactured  from  sugar  beets 
and/or  sugar  cane  produced  in  the  Continental  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Producing  Area,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  State  of  Florida,  and  any  other  State  or  States, 
in  excess  of  quotas  equal  to  the  production  or  the  mar- 
ketings of  sugar  manufactured  from  sugar  beets  and/or 
sugar  cane  produced  in  such  Area,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  State  of  Florida,  and  such  other  State  or 
States,  respectively,  in  such  three  years  respectively,  in 
the  years  1925-1933,  inclusive,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may,  from  time  to  time,  determine  to  be  the 
most  representative  respective  three  years,  and  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  may  by  orders  or  regulations  allot 
such  quotas  from  time  to  time  among  the  processors, 
handlers  of  sugar,  and  others,  and  from  time  to  time 
readjust    such    quotas    or    allotments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  (A)  for  any 
year,  determine  the  quota  for  any  area  producing  less 
than  250,000  long  tons  of  sugar  during  the  next  preced 
ing  year,  without  reference  to  the  aforesaid  three-year 
periods,  and  (B)  readjust  from  time  to  time  any  quota 
or    allotment   fixed    pursuant   thereto. 

"(3)  Any  person  violating  any  order  or  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  under  this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two   years. 

"(4)  Any  person  exceeding  any  quota  or  allotment 
fixed   for   him   under   this    section    by   the   Secretary   of 
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Agriculture,  and  any  other  person  knowingly  participat- 
ing, or  aiding,  in  the  exceeding  of  said  quota  or  allot- 
ment, shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  current  market  value  of  such  excess, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  All  sums 
recovered  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  are  hereby 
appropriated  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purposes  named  in  section  12  (b)  of  this 
Act, 

"(5)  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain any  person  from  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  of  any  order  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture    pursuant   to   this    section. 

"(6)  Upon  tne  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of 
the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  the  remedies  and  to  collect  the 
forfeitures  provided  for  in  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  9 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  here- 
by  renumbered    (6). 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (e) 
thereof  the  following  new   subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  Part  2  of  this  title,  process- 
ing shall  be  held  to  include  manufacturing." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  10  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  adding  a 
semi-colon  and  the  following  "except  that,  in  the  case 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  President,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  Act,  is  authorized  by  proclamation  to  make  the 
provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and/or  the  Island   of  Guam." 

Sec.  7.  Section  11  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "to- 
bacco" a  comma  and  the  words  "sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  15  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  adding  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further,  That  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  by  proclama- 
tion to  decree  that  all  or  part  of  the  taxes  collected  upon 
the  processing  in  continental  United  States  of  sugar 
coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and/or  the  Island  of 
Guam  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  but  shall  be  held  as  a 
separate  fund  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  said 
possessions,  respectively,  to  be  used  and  expended  by 
the  governments  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
and/or  paid  as  rental  or  benefit  payments  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  or  reduction  in  the 
production  for  market,  or  both,  of  sugar  beets  and/or 
sugar  cane,  in  any  of  the  said  possessions,  through 
agreements  with  producers  or  by  other  voluntary 
methods." 


Dr.  Coates  Honored 

On  last  Friday,  February  9th,  1934,  the  Charles 
Edward  Coates'  Laboratory  Building  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  and  an  erstwhile  modest,  retiring  and 
diffident  youth  who  came  here  from  Baltimore  so 
long  ago  that  it  is  irksome  to  calculate  the  exact 
number  of  years,  has  now  the  gratification  of  seeing 
his  name  and  his  likeness  in  imperishable  bronze  on 
a  wall-tablet  in  one  of  the  finest  edifices  devoted  to 
chemical  science  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Coates  is  well  known  to  ev- 
erybody in  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  and  hun- 
dreds in  the  sugar  industries  of  other  lands.   As  Dean 


of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  for  a  great  many  years 
he  educated  and  trained  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  sugar  experts  who  now  function  throughout  the 
sugar  countries  of  the  world.  He  owes  the  honor 
that  has  come  to  him  to  inherent  ability  of  a  high 
order  and  to  patient  labor,  decade  after  decade,  at  a 
task  that  he  dearly  loved,  and  from  which  he  could 
never  be  lured  by  the  glitter  of  greater  emoluments 
elsewhere.  It  is  appropriate,  in  the  highest  degree, 
for  the  magnificent  new  Chemistry  Building  at  Baton 
Rouge  to  be  selected  to  perpetuate  Dr.  Coates'  mem- 
ory after  he  has  left  us  some  forty  years  hence  and 
to  serve  as  a  reminder,  in  this  hurrying  age,  that  on 
Fame's  eternal  camping  ground  the  disciples  of  Con- 
science, Loyalty,  Industry  and  Patience  outnumber 
all  the   rest. 
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Sugar  Cane,  An  Ideal  Crop  for  Replacing  Cotton  In 

the  Gulf  States 


{By  Irving 
President  Roosevelt,  working  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  is  trying  to  improve 
the  economic  condition  of  the  South  by  limiting  the 
cotton  crop  to  9,500,000  bales  in  1934,  believing  that 
a  short  crop  will  be  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
price  of  cotton.  If  this  program  is  carried  out  a  very 
large  amount  of  cotton  land  must  be  forced  out  of 
cultivation  and  remain  idle  unless  some  substitute 
crop  may  be  found  which  will  be  grown  by  the  farm- 
ers to  replace  the  crop  now  cultivated.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article  to  urge  the  planting  of  sugar  cane 
as  a  replacement  crop  in  the  Gulf  States  and  to  offer 
a  plan  by  which  this  crop  will  prove  a  most  profitable 
one  in  1934  and  succeeding  years. 

The  "Sugar  Cane  Zone"  is  a  name  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  farm  land  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  both  cotton  and  sugar  cane. 
This  zone  borders  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  irregular  line  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  coast  in  South  Carolina  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  including  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Texas.  That  sugar  cane  may  be  grown  success- 
fully in  this  area  is  proven  by  the  thousands  of  small 
patches  cultivated  each  year  and  manufactured  into 
cane  sirup  in  the  fall  by  the  farmer  in  small  plants 
and^  used  largely  for  home  consumption.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  taken  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bulletins  information  in  regard  to  the  cane 
sugar  industry  is  given. 

TABLE    1 — Sirup    Production    In    the    United    States — 19S1 

_  ,  Gallons 

Cane    sirup    14,359,000 

Sorgo    sirup     17,818,000 

Corn    sirup   and   mixtures 81,686,000 

Maple   sirup   and   maple   sugar 2,388io00 

Cane   molasses    (consumed   as   food) 5,168,000 

121,419,000 


H.  Morse) 

TABLE    2 — Cane    Sirup    Production 

Gallons 

1899    12,293,032 

1909    21,633,529 

1919    38,183,000 

1930    16,834,000 

1931    14,359,000 

1932    18,179  000 

1933    19,106,000 

TABLE    3 — Cane    Sirup    Production    by    States — 1933, 

Gallons 

Georgia 4,125,000 

Louisiana     4,847,000 

Alabama    3,220,000 

Mississippi     3,173,000 

Florida      1,500,000 

Texas    1,476,'JOO 

South   Carolina    630,000 

Arkansas 135,000 

19,106,000 

The  value  of  the  sirup  made  in  1933  amounted  to 
$8,992,000.00  and  was  grown  on  125,000  acres,  thus 
making  the  income  per  acre  $71.91. 

From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  production  has  not 
been  regular  and  that  in  1919  the  sirup  made  amounted 
to  double  the  present  output  and  also  that  corn  sirup, 
made  from  field  corn  by  a  chemical  process,  has  a 
market  over  four  times  that  of  cane  sirup,  although 
the  latter  is  far  superior  as  a  food  product.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  reason  for  this  condition  lies 
in  the  inability  of  the  cane  farmer  to  manufacture 
standard  grades  of  sirup,  in  the  small  plants,  scattered 
all  over  the  South.  This  same  idea  is  well  expressed 
in  the  introduction  to  Bulletin  No.  1370,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"Progress  in  the  sirup  industry  has  been  great- 
ly retarded  because  new  markets  have  not  been 
established  to  make  possible  the  profitable  dis- 
posal of  surplus  sirup.  Lack  of  uniformity  in 
quality  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition. *  *  *  *  Until  a  product  of  uniform  and 
acceptable  quality  can  be  obtained  the  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  remain  fairly  close  to  established 
level,  increasing  only  slowly  and  depending  pri- 
marily on  the  growth  of  the  local  market." 
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Dr.  W.  L.  Owen,  one  of  the  best  informed  ex- 
perts on  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  cane  sirup, 
also    calls    attention    to    the    lack    of    uniformity    in 
cane  sirup  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  much 
larger  market  should  cane  sirup  be  standardized.     In 
1922,  in  an  article  in  Facts  About  Sugar,  he  writes 
the    following,   which    although    referring    particularly 
to   sirup    in    Louisiana,    may    be    applied    with    equal 
force  to  sirup  made  in  the  whole  Sugar  Cane  Zone: 
"If,    through    the    length    and    breadth   of    the 
land,  a  standardized  Louisiana  cane  sirup  can  be 
introduced,    there    would,   in    the   opinion    of   the 
writer,   develop    a    demand    for   pure   cane    sirup 
that  Louisiana  could  not  supply,  even  though  all 
the  cane  tonnage  was  turned  into  sirup.   *  *   * 
There  exists  already  a  demand  for  pure  Louisi- 
ana sirup  in  every  section  of  the  country.     But 
this   demand   is   based   on   memory  of   the   past 
rather  than  realization  of  the  present.     A  stan- 
dardized product  could  unquestionably  be  made 
that  would  re-establish   the   reputation   that   this 
product   once    enjoyed." 

The  plan  the  writer  wishes  to  present  is  one  that 
will  solve  both  problems,  the  use  of  the  idle  lands  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  the  standardization  of  sugar  cane 
sirup.  It  is  proposed  that  in  the  present  emergency 
the  cotton  farmers  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  Zone  petition  President  Roosevelt  to  set 
aside  £150,000,000.00  for  the  purpose  of  building  com- 
munity cane  sirup  plants,  throughout  the  South,  where 
cane  sirup   would  be   made  uniform  and  thus   make 


possible  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production.  This 
would  not  interfere  with  the  industry  as  it  now  stands, 
since  this  furnishes  only  the  local  markets,  but  would 
afford  a  market  for  any  cane  grown  on  land  formerly 
in  cotton.  Some  requisites  for  the  plants  may  be 
mentioned: 

1.  These  plants  should  be  located  on  the  public 
highway  and  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  cane 
farmer  as  the  gin  does  to  the  cotton  farmer. 

2.  The  sirup  made  in  the  plant  should  also  be 
packed  in  the  plant,  and  the  output  distributed  from 
the  place  of  origin. 

3.  The  plants  should  be  owned  by  the  farmers  fur- 
nishing the  cane,  through  cooperative  associations. 

By  making  the  production  of  more  cane  sirup  a 
part  of  the  program  for  reducing  the  cotton  acreage, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  would 
render  the  farmers  a  most  valuable  service  and  the 
entire  South  as  well.  Below  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan: 

1.  Reduced  cotton  acreage.  The  more  land  used 
for  cane  growing,  the  less  would  be  planted  in  cotton. 

2.  Purchasing  power  increased.  The  money  spent 
by  the  farmer  in  growing  sugar  cane  is  far  more  than 
is  spent  for  growing  cotton  thus  increasing  possibly 
four  fold  their  purchasing  power. 

3.  A  Self -Liquidating  project.  While  the  money 
would  be  furnished  by  the  A.A.A.,  it  would  be  repaid 
to  the  government  by  the  farmers  from  the  profits  of 
the  business,  thus  making  it  a  self  liquidating  project. 

The  plan  thus  briefly  stated  is  practical  and  it  is 
believed  that  President  Roosevelt  would  favor  its 
adoption  providing  the  farmers  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
Zone  will  give  it  their  unreserved  endorsement. 
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The  Fertilizer  Requirements  of 

Sugar  Cane  Grown  on 

"Sandy  Land" 

(Yazoo   Very    Fine   Sandy   Loam   and    Silt 
Loam)1 

By  A.  M.  O'Neal  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Division^  of  Soil 

Fertility  Investigations,   Bureau   of   Chemistry 

and  Soils,  and  S.  J.  Breaux,  Jr. /-Louisiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

[This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  to  appear 
in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  on  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  different  types  of  soil  of  the  sugar  cane  district  of 
Louisiana]. 

Sugar  cane  has  for  years  been  grown  in  Louisiana 
on  the  first  bottom  lands  and  terraces  along  the  Miss- 
issippi river  and  the  many  bayous  which  meander 
through  them,  and  includes  a  great  diversity  of  soil 
types.  Experiments,  which  have  been  under  way  by 
the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  since  1929  on  the  predominant 
and  more  extensively  developed  soils  of  each  principal 
soil  area,  have  shown  trends  in  reactions  from  the  use 
of  fertilizer,  which  if  adopted,  should  be  of  _  material 
assistance  to  the  planters  in  increasing  their  yields 
both  in  tonnage  and  sugar  per  acre.  While  such  in- 
vestigations must  of  necessity  be  repeated  many  times 
under  varying  seasonal  conditions  before  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  the  findings  have  been  so  con- 
sistent that  the  results  have  been  summarized  and  are 
being  presented  at  this  time,  for  the  immediate  bene- 
fit of  the  sugar  planters.  The  experimental  results 
have  in  each  case  been  grouped  according  to  soil  types 
and  in  this  article  the  requirements  of  the  "Sandy 
Lands"  (as  they  are  best  known  locally),  or  the  soils 
of  the  so-called  Yazoo  series  are  herewith  presented 
and  discussed. 

The  soils  of  this  series  are  predominantly  very  fine 
sandy  loams  and  silt  loams.  They  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively developed  and  important  soils  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Alluvium,  First  Bottom  lands,  and  occur  in 
that  part  of  the  state  to  the  south  and  east  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Morgan  City  north  along  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River  to  Simmsport,  down  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Plaquemine,  thence  east  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  They  are  extensively  developed  on 
practically  every  plantation  and  are  considered  among 
the  most  valuable  soils  for  sugar  cane  production. 

These  soils  are  of  recent  origin  and  occupy  the 
higher  situations  in  the  first  bottom  lands.  They  nre 
developed  on  the  natural  levees  bordering  the  rivers, 
bayous  and  old  drainage  channels  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  flood  plain.  Along  the  Mississippi  River 
they  occur  in  large,  connected  bodies  that  often  ex- 
tend back  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  river  before 
merging  with  the  heavier  types  whereas  in  the  Bayou 
section  the  strips  are  less  extensive  and  narrow.  Nat- 
ural drainage  is  not  generally  adequate  and  most 
fields  are  artificially  drained  by  open  ditches  placed 
from  100  to  200  feet  apart. 

In   attempting   to  determine    the   fertilizer    require- 

xThe  name  Yazoo  is  being  given  to  these  soils  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  soils  that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  and  have  been  classified  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey 
under  this  name, 


ments  of  these  soils,  the  so-called  Yazoo  very  fine 
sandy  loam  and  silt  loam,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  the  chance  of  experimental  errors  by  con- 
ducting the  experiments  on  uniform  or  typical  areas, 
representative  of  large  bodies  of  these  soils.  Fields 
were  laid  out  on  Mandalay  Plantation,  Houma;  Up- 
per Ten  Plantation,  Raceland;  Cinclare  Plantation, 
Cinclare,  and  Belle  Terre  Plantation,  near  Donaldson- 
ville,  Louisiana.  At  each  of  these  widely  separated 
locations  experiments  have  been  conducted  since  1929 
and  at  the  present  time,  results  from  six  first  year 
stubble  fields  and  three  second  year  stubble  fields  are 
available. 

I. 

RESULTS  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  EXPERIMENTS 
ON  "SANDY  LAND" 
(YAZOO  VERY  FINE  SANDY  LOAM) 
First  year  stubble  results  (Season  of  1930) 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 


20-0-0* 
8-12-0t 
20-0-0* 
12-8-0t 
12-4-4t 
0-0-0 

20-0-0* 
8-12-0t 
20-0-0* 
12-8-0t 
12-4-4t 
0-0-0 


Fertilizer  Applications 

Pounds  Per  Acre 


123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs. 
nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs. 

Nitrogen+36  lbs.  P205 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs. 

Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  qeuivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen+24  lbs.  P205 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen+12  lbs.  P205+12  lbs.K20 
Check       No  fertilizer 


Second  year  stubble  results  (Se 
123  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  20  lbs. 

Nitrogen 

327  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24  lbs. 

Nitrogen+36  lbs.  P205 

246  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  40  lbs. 

Nitrogen 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen+24  lbs.  P205 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen+ 12  lbs.  P205+ 12  lbs.  K20 
Check        No  fertilizer 


Tons 
Cane 
per 
Acre 

Pounds 
Sugar 
per 
Acre 

Increase  over 
Check 

Cane    Sugar 
per  A.  per  A. 

25.40 

4768 

3.95 

823 

27.83 

5427 

6.38 

1482 

28.60 

5254 

7.15 

1309 

33.26 

5840 

11.81 

1895 

29.32 
21  45 

5668 
3945 

7.87 

1723 

ason  of 

1931) 

23.10 

3617 

3.99 

338 

25.78 

4331 

6.67 

1052 

27.80 

3734 

8.69 

455 

29.50 

4909 

10.39 

1630 

26.48 
19.11 

4446 
3279 

7.37 

1167 

Replicated  plots  of  1/10  acre  in  size 

♦Nitrate  of  soda  alone  was  used  on  the  all-nitrogen  plots. 

tThe  amount  of  each  mixture  to  apply  to  make  up  the  equivalent  of  20,  40  or  60 
pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  analysis 
of  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the  mixtures.  In  these  experiments  nitrate 
of  soda,  containing  16.25  per  cent  N.,  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The 
phosphoric  acid  was  from  20  per  cent  superphosphate  and  the  potash 
from  muriate  of  potash  analyzing  48  per  cent  K20. 

In  the  above  table  the  effect  of  applications  of  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash  on  the  tonnage 
and  sugar  content  of  first  and  second  stubble  sugar 
cane  are  set  forth.  Both  experiments  show  that  all 
the  fertilized  plots  made  increases  over  the  check  or 
unfertilized  plots  ranging  from  3.95  to  11.81  tons  of 
cane  and  338  to  1895  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  On 
first  year  stubble,  the  application  of  327  pounds  of 
an  8-12-0  mixture  equivalent  to  24  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  36  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  produced  2.43  tons 
of  cane  and  659  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  20 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone.  It  produced  slightly  less 
cane  but  175  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  where 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  was  used;  342  pounds  of 
a  12-8-0  mixture  equivalent  to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  24  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  made  a  net  gain  of 
4.66  tons  of  cane  and  586  pounds  of  sugar  over  the  40 
pound  application  of  nitrogen  alone,     ^fhe  second  year 
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stubble  results  show  even  greater  gain,  1.7  tons  of 
cane  and  1175  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  in  favor  of 
the  342  pound  application  of  a  12-8-0  mixture  equiv- 
alent to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  compared  with  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone.  In  the  use  of  nitrogen  alone  as  compared  to 
the  unfertilized  check  on  first  stubble  cane  the  20  and 
40  pound  applications  of  nitrogen  showed  gains  of  ap- 
proximately 4  and  7  tons  of  cane  and  823  and  1309 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  respectively.  However,  the 
mixtures  12-8-0  and  12-4-4  gave  better  results  than 
either  the  20  or  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone  and  the 
8-12-0  mixture  produced  slightly  less  cane  but  more 
sugar  per  acre. 

TABLE  II. 
FIRST  YEAR  STUBBLE  RESULTS  ON  "SANDY  LAND" 
(YAZOO  VERY  FINE  SANDY  LOAM  AND  SILT  LOAM) 
Average  of  6  fields 


Increase  over 

Mixture 

Tons 

Pounds 

Check 

Percent 

Pounds  fertilizer  per  acre 

Cane 

Sugar 

N-P-K 

per 

per 

Cane 

Sugar 

Acre 

Acre 

per  A. 

per  A. 

20-0-0 

369  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  60  lbs. 

24.83 

3860 

9.04 

1083 

16-4-0 

355  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  48  lbs. 

Nitrogen +  12  lbs.  Phos.  Acid 

22.33 

3640 

6.54 

907 

16-0-4 

320  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  48  lbs. 

n  94 

3942 

7.15 

1165 

12-8-0 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen  +24  lbs.  Phos.  Acid 

22.98 

3948 

7.19 

1171 

12-4-4 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 
Nitrogen +12  lbs.  Phos  Acid  +  12 

21.99 

4006 

6.20 

1229 

12-0-8 

272  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen +24  lbs.  Potash 

22.15 

3548 

6.36 

771 

0  0-0 

15.79 

2777 

The  results  given  in  table  2  are  the  averages  of  six 
experiments,  three  for  the  season  of  1930-31,  two  for 
1931-32  and  one  for  1932-33.  While  the  spread  be- 
tween treatments  is  not  so  wide  as  in  the  experiment 
discussed  under  table  1,  the  trends  are  even  more 
convincing  since  the  data  are  the  average  of  six  widely 
separated  fields  on  uniform  bodies  of  soil  that  have 
been  farmed  under  different  seasonal  and  agronomic 
conditions. 

All  fertilizer  plots  on  first  year  stubble  or  ratoon 
cane  showed  gains  over  the  unfertilized  check  ranging 
from  6.20  to  9.04  tons  of  cane  and  771  to  1229  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.  In  like  manner,  applications  equiv- 
alent to  60  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  of  the  12-4-4, 
12-8-0  and  16-0-4  mixtures,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  showed  greater  returns 


than  did  the  plots  which  received  an  application  of 
20-0-0,  equivalent  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone, 
though  the  latter  did  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  where  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen  combined  with  24  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  compared  with  a  mixture  containing  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  potash,  the  former  out- 
yielded  the  latter  by  .83  tons  of  cane  and  400  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.  The  12-4-4  mixture  produced  prac- 
tically the  same  tonnage  of  cane  but  458  pounds  more 
of  sugar  per  acre  than  the  12-0-8  mixtures. 

TABLE  III 

SECOND  YEAR  STUBBLE  RESULTS  ON  "SANDY  LAND" 

(YAZOO  VERY  FINE  SANDY  LOAM  AND  SILT  LOAM) 

Average  of  3  fields 


Increase  over 

Mixture 

Tons 

Pounds 

Check 

Percent 

Pounds  Fertilizer  per  acre 

Cane 

Sugar 

N-P-K 

per 

per 

Cane 

Sugar 

Acre 

Acre 

per  A. 

per  A. 

20-0-0* 

369  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  60  lbs. 

19.78 

wm 

5.5C 

732 

16-4-Of 

355  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  48  lbs. 

Nitrogen +12  lbs.  Phos.  Acid 

20.67 

3066 

6.39 

712 

16-0-4t 

320  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  48  lbs. 

18.99 

2936 

4.71 

582 

12-8-0t 

342  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

Nitrogen +24  lbs.  Phos.  Acid 

22.70 

3599 

8.42 

1245 

12-4-4t 

307  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 
Nitrogen +12  lbs.  Phosphoric  Acid 

+12  lbs.  Potash 

21.60 

3421 

7.32 

1067 

12-0-St 

272  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  36  lbs. 

20.15 

3260 

5.37 

906 

0-0-0 

Check        No  fertilizer 

14.28 

2354 

NOTE:  Experiments  were  located  on  widely  separated  areas.  The  results 
from  the  individual  fields,  or  experiments,  will  be  published  as  a  Bulletin  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

*See  note  under  Table  I. 

tSee  note  under  Table  I. 

In  table  3  the  results  of  the  averages  of  the  three 
experiments  on  second  year  stubble  cane  are  given. 
The  trends  are  much  the  same  as  for  first  year  stub- 
ble. The  12-8-0  plot  ranks  first  with  1245  pounds 
more  sugar  per  acre  than  the  check  and  513  pounds 
more  than  the  20-0-0  mixture,  where  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  was  used  alone.  The  complete  mix- 
ture, 12-4-4,  which  ranks  second,  produced  1067 
pounds  more  sugar  than  check  and  335  pounds  mere 
than  nitrogen  alone.  Where  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  mixtures  remained  constant  at  36  pounds  per  acre 
yields  decreased  proportionately  as  the  phosphoric 
acid  content  decreased  and  the  replacement  of  the 
phosphoric    acid    by    potash    apparently    had    only    a 
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slight  effect.  All  fertilized  plots  show  greater  returns 
than  check,  where  no  fertilizer  was  used. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  above  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  on  under  average  field 
conditions  on  widely  separated  areas  of  "Sandy  Land" 
designated  as  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy  loam  and  silt 
loam,  that  greater  financial  returns  are  possible  with 
the  use  of  from  24  to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  or 
both,  applied  at  rates  of  60  pounds  total  plant  food 
per  acre.  Nitrogen  alone  also  made  consistent  increases 
over  the  check  or  unfertilized  plot  but  the  experi- 
ments appear  to  indicate  that  under  Louisiana  con- 
ditions where  the  growing  season  is  short  at  best, 
more  cane  of  a  higher  sucrose  content  can  be  grown 
by  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  or  both, 
than  where  nitrogen  alone  is  used  on  first  and  second 
stubble  cane.  The  use  of  a  more  complete  fertilizer, 
or  ration  of  plant  food  is  being  studied  further  to 
corroborate  the  above  findings. 

The  fertilization  of  sugar  cane  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter  and  while  further  experiments  are 
under  way  the  results  in  this  paper  are  being  given 
at  this  time  as  a  guide  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fertilizer  requirements  of  sugar  cane  on  different 
types  of  soil. 

NOTE— When  this  work  was  begun  in  1929,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  begin  the  fertilizer  studies  with  first  year  stubble 
in  all  the  fields  selected  for  the  experiments.  The  later  experi- 
ments were  started  with  plant  cane  in  order  to  secure  more 
complete  experimental   data. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  C.  T.  Dowell, 
Director,  and  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  plantations  on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  for 
their   help  and   cooperation. 


Statement  of  C.  J.  Bourg,  Washing- 
ton Manager  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  to  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  cane  growers,  and  sugar  producers  in  Louisi- 
ana, with  a  membership  of  5200.  All  members  are 
cane  growers  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  have 
an  interest  in  sugar  factories.  The  growing  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  producing  of  sugar  has  been  an  agricul- 
tural industry  in  Louisiana  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years  and  around  this  industry  the  population  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  organized.  The 
normal  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  most  accu- 
rately exemplified  by  the  production  figures  of  the 
pre-war  base  period  of  1909-1914,  which  is  as  follows: 
Taken  from  Sugar  Statistics  issued  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

1908-1909  414,400 

1009-1910 375,200 

1910-1911 355,040 

1911-1912 360,874 

1912-1913; 162,574 


Total 1,668,088 

FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 333,615 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  normal  production  for 
Louisiana  is  about  333,000  short  tons,  however,  in 
some  years  this  production  has  exceeded  400,000  tons. 
During  the  war  period,  the  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana 
became  infested  with   the   mosaic  disease  which  was 


introduced  in  Louisiana  through  cane  brought  in  for 
Government  experiments,  distributed  first  in  selected 
areas,  which  gradually  extended  throughout  the  cane 
belt  of  Louisiana.  However,  it  was  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Louisiana  and  began  introducing  disease  resistant 
varieties  of  sugar  cane,  which  have  overcome  to  a 
large  extent  the  mosaic  disease  and  has  permitted 
greater  production. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  very 
cooperative  and  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  establishing  buildings  both  in 
Louisiana  and  at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment scientists. 

As  a  result  of  the  mosaic  disease,  the  production 
of  Louisiana  dropped  to  47,000  tons  in  1926.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  became  effective  the  production  in  Lou- 
isiana has  increased  as  the  following  tables  will  in- 
dicate: 

1926-27 47,165 

1927-28  70,792 

1928-29 132,054 

1929-30  199,610 

1930-3 1  183,693 

193 1-32  155,924 

1932-33   222,760 

The  above  tables  demonstrate  in  view  of  the  his- 
torical background,  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
recent  years  could  not  be  used  as  a  normal  or  a  fair 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  quota  for  the  future 
production  of  Louisiana.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  state 
that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  several  years  and  is  now  in  the  conva- 
lescent   stage.      Therefore,    we    feel    every    assurance 
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that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  consistent  with 
its  policy  of  assisting  in  our  rehabilitation  will  base 
the  quota  which  it  gives  to  Louisiana  upon  the  years 
of  normal  production.  This  is  only  fair,  just  and 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  agrees  with 
the  principles  of  a  managed  economy  for  agriculture 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
and  we  believe  that  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  the  application  of  a  quota  system  to  control 
the  distribution  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  from 
all  producing  areas.  We  reiterate  our  position  of 
sympathy  for  all  people  of  other  countries  who  are 
in  distress,  but  we  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  care  for  its  own 
citizens    first. 

We  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of  the  American 
market  for  the  American  farmer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  grower  have  been 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  many 
months,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  growers 
have  accordingly  received  assurances  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  National  program  would  be  extended  to 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  1933-34  crop,  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Bill  under  consideration  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  for  benefit  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
growers  of  continental  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  1933-34  crop.  We  further  believe  that  this  ex- 
pectancy is  justified,  because  only  upon  this  basis 
could  the  growers  receive  any  benefits  during  the 
calendar  year    1934. 

It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  because  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  for 
several  years  been  decreasing  during  the  depression, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  future.  It  is  entirely  justifiable  to  expect  that 
this  increase  in  consumption  will  be  allotted  first  to 
continental  production  in  keeping  with  the  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  American  government  that  the 
American  market  belongs  to  the  American  farmer, 
certainly  to  the  extent  that  continental  production  is 
able  to  absorb  the   market  demands. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  senti- 
ment in  Congress  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
in  continental  United  States  as  against  protected  in- 
sular areas  within  our  tariff  walls.  In  other  words, 
there  are  those  members  of  Congress  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  increaes  tariff  protection  because  the  benefits 
were  not  restricted  to  continental  growers  but  were 
extended  in  the  same  proportion  to  growers  and  pro- 
ducers of  insular  areas  where  the  cost  of  production 
is  much  less  than  in  continental  United  States.  We 
are  sure  that  this  is  entirely  a  just  position,  with 
which  no  grower  or  producer  from  a  lower  cost  pro- 
ducing area  can  quarrel.  We  believe  that  the  Bill 
under  consideration  contemplates  such  a  readjustment 
in  the  cost  of  production  for  the  benefit  of  continen- 
tal growers. 

We  believe  that  a  reasonable  limitation  of  off-shore 
refined  sugar  should  be  undertaken,  because  the  com- 
petition of  this  sugar  affects  materially  the  interests 
of  Louisiana  farmers  and  the  price  which  they  re- 
ceive for   their   cane. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  situation  in  the  sugar 
market  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  something 
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nust  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
:onvinced  that  there  must  be  control  of  the  produc- 
:ion  and  distribution  of  sugar  within  the  United  States 
narket.  We  are  unable  to  suggest  a  better  method 
:han  the  allotment  of  quotas  and  we  ask  that  in  the 
development  of  a  program  that  the  rights  of  the 
grower  be  given  first  consideration. 

Washington  News 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  Committee  hearings 
on  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Costigan  of  Colo- 
rado and  Congressman  Jones  of  Texas,  looking  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Like  a 
roller  coaster  on  a  scenic  railway  we  have  experienced 
all  of  the  thrills  of  being  brought  to  the  depths  of  the 
spectre  of  free  trade  for  sugar  and  the  eventual  elim- 
ination of  continental  sugar  production  as  economic- 
ally unsound,  and  to  the  heights  of  immediate  benefit 
payments  to  cane  growers  on  the  basis  of  #4.68  per 
ton  of  cane  and  a  control  system  of  sugar  distribution 
which  will  practically  guarantee  a  price  for  sugar  not 
less  than  present  prices  but  most  probably  more. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  to  determine  when,  in  fact,  the 
witnesses  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
speaking  their  personal  views  and  when  their  official 
views.  It  is  more  important  for  us  to  know  what  has 
been  the  reaction  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  before 
whom  the  hearings  were  held.  We  cannot  definitely 
learn  this  until  these  committees  make  official  reports 
to  their  respective  branches  of  Congress.  It  is  our 
judgment,  as  a  result  of  the  questions  propounded  by 
certain  of  the  Committee  members,  that  it  is  reasona- 
bly to  be  expected  that  both  Committees  will  recom- 
mend amendments  in  important  particulars.  The 
amendments  which  appear  most  likely  to  be  approved 
will  have  to  do  with  the  basis  for  quotas  to  be  allotted 
to  continental  producing  areas,  and  with  the  percent- 
age of  off-shore  refined  sugars  which  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  United  States  under  the  insular  quotas. 
Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  has  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment for  consideration: 

In  Section  3   on  page  5  at  the  end  of  line  21 
of  H.  R.  7907  insert  the  following: 

Provided   that,    if   the  quotas    first   established 
under  this  Section  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumption   of   sugar   in    the   United   States,   or 
should  any  producing  area  be  unable  to  deliver 
its  full  quota,  such  deficit  of  supply  shall  be  first 
allocated   to   the   continental   United    States   beet 
and  sugar  cane  producing  areas  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  with  present  plant  capacity   to  sat- 
isfy such  United  States  market  demands. 
Mr.    Charles    Kearney,    President   of    the    National 
Beet  Growers   Association,   in  his    appearance    before 
the  Committee  on  agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, recommended  the  following  three  amend- 
ments to  be  added  to  H.  R.  7907 : 

-I.  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  annually  a  survey  of  the 
sugar,  molasses  and  syrup  production  in  the  United 
States  to  determine  the  probable  amount  of  consump- 
tion of  such  products  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
to  determine  the  probable  amount  of  production  of 
such  products  within  the  United  States.  After  the 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined  the  pro- 


bable production  of  said  products  in  the  United  States 
and  the  probable  consumption  of  said  products  within 
the  United  States,  then  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  allocate  to  the  various  countries  which  ship 
said  products  into  the  United  States  the  amount  which 
each  country  may  ship  for  said  year  of  said  products 
into  the  United  States." 

2.  "In  order  to  more  fully  effectuate  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  set 
forth  in  its  'Declaration  of  Policy,'  and  to  insure  the 
equitable  division  between  beet  and  cane  producers 
and/or  growers  and  the  processors  of  sugar  beets 
and/or  sugar  cane  of  all  the  proceeds  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  processing  and  marketing  of  such 
sugar  beets  and/or  sugar-cane  and  all  the  by-products 
thereof,  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  any  beet  or 
cane  growers'  association  or  of  any  processor  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugar  cane  is  hereby  directed  to  promptly 
adjudicate  any  dispute  as  to  any  of  the  terms  under 
which  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  are  to  be  grown 
and  the  sugar  and  by-products  are  to  be  processed 
and/or  marketked,  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final." 

3.  "To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
parity  payments  to  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  1933 
sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  crops,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $25,- 
000,000." 
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Washington  News 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


The  Hearings  on  the  Jones  Bill  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Costigan  Bill  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  having  been  concluded 
after  Secretary  Wallace  and  Secretary  Hull  had  made 
personal  appearances  before  the  Senate  Committee, 
the  House  Committee  appointed  a  Sub-Committee 
to  attempt  to  work  out  certain  amendments  which 
had  been  suggested  at  the  Hearing. 

Congressman  Flannagan  of  Virginia  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  whose  membership 
was  not  restricted  but  any  interested  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  were  allowed  to  sit  in.  The 
meetings  were  executive  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  give  any  detailed  statement  of  what  happened  be- 
hind closed  doors.  We  do  know  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  submitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  a 
draft  of  amendments  and  additions  to  the  Jones  Bill 
for  consideration.  We  will  review  those  changes 
which  are  more  important  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Jones  Bill  is  the 
measure  under  consideration,  because  while  the  Cos- 
tigan Bill  contains  practically  the  same  provisions, 
there  are  several  changes  as  to  form,  lettering,  num- 
bering and  in  some  minor  provisions. 

In  the  definition  of  sugar  there  is  specially  excepted, 
"blackstrap  molasses,  beet  molasses  and  syrup  of 
cane  juice  produced  in  Continental  United  States," 
so  that  the  syrup  produced  in  Louisiana  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  sugar  quota  alloted  to  that  State. 

A  new  provision  is  inserted  as  follows:  "(E)  A 
separate  quota  shall  be  fixed  for  edible  molasses  in 
addition  to  the  quota  fixed  for  all  other  mixtures  con- 
taining sugar  which  come  within  the  definition  of 
'sugar'."  No  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the  edible  molas- 
ses quota  in  the  Bill  and  this  will  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

A  new  definition  is  as  follows:  "(H)  The  term 
'raw  value'  means  a  ratio  of  107  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
to  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  testing  by  the  polari- 


scope  99  sugar  degrees  and  above." 

The  most  important  change  suggested  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  quota  for  continental  areas.  However, 
no  recommendations  or  figures  were  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  preferring  ap- 
parently to  stand  on  the  quota  figures  which  appeared 
in  the  President's  message  of  February  8th,  1934. 
With  specific  quotas  alloted  to  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Area,  all  of  the  pro- 
visions about  three  year  averages  and  the  years  1925- 
1933,  are  eliminated,  as  is  Paragraph  (C)  which  gave 
to  the  Secretary  the  right  to  allot  any  quota  to  an 
area  which  produced  less  than  250,000  long  tons. 
However,  with  reference  to  continental  quotas,  "the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  by  orders  or  regulations 
allot  such  quotas  from  time  to  time  among  the  pro- 
cessors, handlers  of  sugar  and  others." 

A  new  provision  which  appears  a  ad  has  to  do  with 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over 
cane  contracts  is  as  follows: 

"(F)  In  order  to  more  fully  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  set 
forth  in  its  'Declaration  of  Policy',  and  to  issue  the 
equitable  division,  between  producers  and/or  growers 
and  the  processors  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  of  any 
of  the  proceeds  which  may  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
cessing and/or  marketing  of  such  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  and  the  products  and  byproducts  thereof, 
all  agreements  authorized  by  this  Act  may  contain 
provisions  (1)  with  respect  to  the  terms  which  con- 
tracts between  processors  and  producers  and/or  grow- 
ers may  contain,  and/or  (2)  which  will  eliminate  child 
labor  among,  and  will  fix  minimum  wages  for,  agri- 
cultural workers  employed  by,  or  under  the  control  of, 
processors  and/or  producers  who  are  parties  to  such 
agreements,  and  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  any 
producer  or  grower,  or  of  any  producers'  or  growers' 
association,  or  of  any  processor,  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane,  is  hereby  authorized  to  adjudicate  any 
dispute  as  to  any  of  the  terms  under  which  such 
sugar   beets   or   sugarcane    are   grown,   or   are   to   be 
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grown,  and/or  marketed,  and  the  products  and/or 
byproducts  thereof  are  to  be  marketed.  The  decision 
and  any  determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
if  in  accordance  with  law." 

The  redraft  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture also  contains  specific  mention  of  a  total  quota 
of  6,450,000  tons  in  a  paragraph  which  also  sug- 
gests how  increases  in  consumption  will  be  prorated 
as  well  as  decreases  in  consumption,  viz: 

"(2)  (A)  The  consumption  requirements  of  sugar 
for  continental  United  States,  for  the  calendar  year 
1934,  are  hereby  determined  to  be  6,450,000  short 
tons  of  sugar  raw  value.  The  consumption  require- 
ments of  sugar  for  continental  United  States,  for  the 
calendar  year  1935,  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar 
year,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  year. 
The  consumption  requirements  as  determined  shall, 
at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  adjusted  by  him  to  meet  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  consumer.  (B)  In  the  event  that  the 
consumption  requirements  of  sugar  for  continental 
United  States  exceed  for  any  calendar  year  6,450,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  raw  value,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  pro  rate  such  excess  amount  on  the 
basis  of  the  respective  quotas  determined  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section;  Provided,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  such  excess  pro  rates  for  continental 
United  States  shall  not  be  less   than   30  per  centum 


thereof.  (C)  In  the  event  that  the  consumption 
requirements  of  sugar  for  continental  United  States 
for  any  calendar  year  are  less  than  6,450,000  short 
tons  of  sugar  raw  value,  the  amount  of  such  deficiency 
shall  be  proportionately  deducted  from  the  respective 
quotas  determined  by  subsection  (1)  of  this  section. 
(D)  If  during  any  calendar  year  any  producing 
area  is  unable  to  deliver  its  full  quota  of  sugar,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pro  rate  this  deficiency 
among  the  other  areas  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
quotas  as  far  as  practicable.  (E)  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (A)  to  (D),  inclusive, 
of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  Act,  from  time  to  time,  by  orders  or 
regulations,  deduct  from  the  quotas  for  production 
and/or  marketing,  and/or  from  the  allotments  there- 
of established  pursuant  to  said  paragraphs,  in  any 
given  year,  an  amount  for  each  area  respectively, 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  total  surplus  stocks  of 
sugar  which  was  produced  in  that  area,  or  presenting 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  total  surplus  stocks  of  sugar, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  may  have  accumulated  in 
the  year  immediately  preceding,  over  and  above  the 
quotas  established  for  such  year.  (F)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  deal 
equitably  with  every  section  of  continental  United 
States,  provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary  in  allot- 
ting quotas  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  producers  and  growers  of 
sugar  beets  in  federal  reclamation  districts."  ' 

With  regard  to  the  benefit  payments  and  the  levy- 
ing of  a  processing  tax,  the  following  new  material  is 
added: 

"in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  on  or  before  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  pro- 
claim that  rental  or  benefit  payments  with  respect  to 
said  commodities  are  to  be  made,  and  the  processing 
tax  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  In 
the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  the  calendar 
year  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  marketing  year." 

So  many  questions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
processing  tax  and  especially  how  it  would  work  on 
floor  stocks,  that  a  special  provision  has  been  sug- 
gested to  cover  this  subject: 

"In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  tax  on  floor  stocks,  except 
the  retail  stocks  of  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade, 
shall  be  paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  stocks  were 
sold,  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  direct  consumption  sugar 
shall  be  included  in  the  quota  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  only  to  the  extent  that  these  areas 
imported  direct  consumption  sugar  into  Continental 
United  States  during  the  year  1933.  In  the  case  of 
Cuba  a  specific  percentage  of  its  quota  is  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  direct  consumption  sugar  imported  into 
the  Continental  United  States.  In  this  regard  the 
refiners  of  Continental  United  States  have  suggested 
15%,  while  the  most  prominent  Cuban  refiner  sug- 
gested 25%,  and  it  is  the  opinion  here  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  reach  a  compromise  percentage  between 
these  two  figures. 

There   has   also  been  suggested   a   Section    15,  the 
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details  of  which  have  not  been  explained  officially, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $  to  be  available  to  the  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation,  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  stocks 
of  sugar,  produced  in  continental  United  States  dur- 
ing the  crop  year  1933,  not  in  excess  of  300,000  short 
tons  raw  value,  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  market 
price  for  sugar  on  the  date  of  purchase." 

As  indicated  above  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee evidently  with  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  give  a  separate  quota  each  to  Louis- 
iana and  to  Florida  instead  of  combining  the  quotas 
in  one  figure,  as  was  done  in  the  President's  message. 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  not  yielded 
in  its  request  that  the  normal  production  of  Louisiana 
is  best  shown  by  the  pre-war  period  of  1909-14  when 
the  average  was  333,000  tons.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions of  lower  figures  being  considered  by  the 
Committee,  some  mentioning  250,000  tons  and  others 
230,000  tons,  just  as  various  figures  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  beet  producing  areas. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  also  insisting 
that  any  increase  in  consumption  over  the  total  quotas 
should  first  be  allocated  to  Continental  United  States 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  supply  this  market 
demand. 

As  this  is  written  there  is  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
progress  of  the  Sugar  Bills.  The  new  Philippine  In- 
dependence Bills  are  awaiting  action  and  the  Bill  to 
enlarge  the  Tariff  Powers  of  the  President  will  be 
reported  without  delay,  all  of  them  with  a  very  real 
relationship  to  the  sugar  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there  can  be 
any  prolonged  delays  in  the  consideration  of  the  Sugar 
Bills,  unless  the  spirit  of  compromise  should  be 
actually  dead  in  Washington.  No  one  believes  that. 
Both  the  Roosevelt  Administration  and  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  have  too  much  to  gain  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  for  the  control  of  sugar,  to  declare  a 
stalemate  at  this  stage. 


1934. 


An  Old  Friend  Speaks 

TROUBLE   SHAVING ! 

El  Giza,  Egypt,  Feb.  6, 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

Ah,  how  well  do  I  remember, 

It  was  in  the  bleak  

not  November,  or  even  December,  but  March — the 
twelfth,  to  be  exact — of  1932,  and  was  it  bleak  and 
cold  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Houma  Court  House! 
where  I  was  presiding  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
representative  planters  from  all  over  Louisiana's  Su- 
gar Bowl  to  consider  procedure  in  handling  what  had 
been  unusually  good  stands  of  cane  until  the  record- 
breaking  freeze  of  two  days  before  had  laid  them  low! 
The  chairman  stated,  in  opening  the  meeting,  that 
examination  of  many  of  the  older  fields  of  stubble  in- 
dicated that  most  of  the  good  eyes  and  suckers  were 
on  the  upper  portions  of  the  stools,  that  considerable 
deterioration  had  set  in  on  the  old  stubble  pieces  dur- 
ing the  remarkably  warm  weather  of  what  was  nor- 
mally the  dormant  season  and  that  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  even  though  a  few  lower  eyes  on 
these  stubbles  might  germinate,  if  there  was  sufficient 


nutriment  in  those  old  stubble  pieces  to  permit  of 
their  pushing  their  way  through  the  ground.  Conse- 
quently it  seemed  that  those  valuable  upper  eyes  and 
suckers  ought  to  be  preserved  and  that  the  immediate 
shaving  proposed  by  many  planters  would  produce 
negative  and  in  many  cases  disastrous  results. 

While  from  the  discussions  at  that  meeting  there 
crystallized  a  decided  majority  sentiment  against 
shaving,  this  was  by  no  means  unanimous  and  many 
logical  arguments  were  advanced  in  favor  of  cutting 
back  the  stubbles.  One  result  of  the  discussion  was 
that  a  number  of  observant  planters  shaved  or  clipped 
parts  of  cuts  and  left  others  untouched  and  when 
leaving  Louisiana  the  following  June  the  writer  par- 
ticularly regretted  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing up  these  comparisons  and  getting  at  crop  time 
some  very  definite  data  on  a  much  mooted  and  most 
important  phase  of  Louisiana's  cultural  operations 
with  sugar  cane.  To  his  great  disappointment,  not  a 
single  planter  published  last  year  the  results  of  these 
tests  at  harvest,  hence  Mr.  George  Arceneaux's  care- 
ful and  scholarly  study  of  the  effects  of  shaving  on 
yields,  published  in  the  January  15th  number  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin,  was  received  with  particular  jubila- 
tion. 

Mr.  Arceneaux's  figures  certainly  seem  to  justify 
the  soundness  of  the  majority  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
the  Houma  meeting.  While,  as  he  remarks  in  his  dis- 
cussion, shaving  must  be  regarded  as  generally  detri- 
mental, it  is  notable  that  in  most  cases  the  loss  of 
sugar  per  acre  was  in  1932  generally  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  of  the  three  years  covered  by  the 
experiments,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  huge  loss 
of  1176  pounds  for  the  C.  P.  807  due  to  shaving  in 
1931  as  against  the  average  but  811  pounds  for  that 
variety  in  1932.  However,  this  anomaly  is  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  shaving  of  C.  P.  807  after  the  freeze 
of  tenth  of  March,  1932,  resulted  in  the  stupendous 
loss  of  over  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  sugar  per 
acre  to  the  planter — just  1539  pounds,  to  be  exact. 
Mr.  Arceneaux  is  certainly  justified  in  pointing  out 
that  his  results  indicate  that  shaving  during  the  month 
of  March  on  the  average  resulted  in  even  greater  re- 
ductions of  yields  than  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed earlier  in  the  winter,  even  though  the  results 
obtained  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  establish 
this  consistent  trend  definitely,  and  also  in  his  opinion 
that  "the  practice  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a 
labor-saving  expedient  generally  performed  at  a  sacri- 
fice in  yields  of  cane  and  sugar."  This  is  all  in  line 
with  the  present  writer's  remarks  on  stubble  shaving 
in  the  issue  of  the  Bulletin  corresponding  to  first  of 
March,    1930: 

"LIGHT  shaving  can  be  employed  on  first  year 
stubble  only  if  it  is  carried  out  early  enough  to 
avoid  cutting  any  material  growth  of  the  stub- 
bles. In  other  words,  he  is  quite  convinced  that 
no  better  tonnage  will  be  secured  by  shaving  even 
lightly  and  early,  but,  if  light  shaving  is  done 
before  there  is  much  development  of  the  stubble, 
it  may  result  in  more  economical  work  thereafter 
through  elimination  of  excessively  high  butts,  and 
it  is  in  this  type  of  badly  cut  stubble  that 
LIGHT  shaving  operations  should  be  concen- 
trated. *  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  the  second  year 
stubble,  which  was  early  cut  and  had  growth 
killed  back  several  times,  the  lower  eyes  are  very 
much    water-logged    and   in    bad   condition    and, 
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while  there  are  sufficient  good  eyes  near  the  sur- 
face of  the   ground   to  insure   a   fair   stand,   the 
shaving  off  of  any  of  these  would  materially  re- 
duce the  chances  for  a  stand  of  cane." 
The  Louisiana  cane  planters  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Arceneaux  and  his  collaborators  for  se- 
curing and  presenting  the  very  conclusive  and  perti- 
nent data   on  the   effects  of   stubble   shaving  and   it 
would  seem  that,  with  all  of  this  information  in  hand, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  heartily   agree  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sartoris  in  the  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin of  15th  of  February,   1930,  that 

"With  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  that  have 
characteristics  very  different  from  those  of  the 
'noble'  canes  formerly  grown,  it  appears  expedi- 
ent to  alter  or  abandon  some  of  the  old  methods 
of  cultivation.  During  the  past  few  years 
shaving  stubbles  has  resulted  in  more  harm 
than  good." 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  as  always 
for  Louisiana's  sugar  planters,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld, 
Sugar  Cane  Technologist. 


Minute  Soil  Inhabiting  Animals  In- 
juring Sugar  Cane  in  Louisiana 

By  J.   W.  Ingram, 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture 

(From   proceedings   of   the   Fourth   Congress   of  _  the 

International  Society   of   Sugar   Cane    Technologists) 

The  smaller  soil  animals,  such  as  centipedes, 
springtails,  and  others,  cause  damage  to  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana  in  two  ways.  Primarily,  these  minute 
soil-inhabiting  animals  cut  off  or  gnaw  into_  cane 
roots  or  prune  off  the  root  hairs,  thereby  directly 
damaging  the  root  system  and  checking  plant  growth. 
This  type  of  injury  is  especially  noticeable  in  newly 
planted  cane  where  the  development  of  a  root  sys- 
tem is  retarded.  In  some  cases  all  new  roots  are  cut 
back  by  them.  Secondarily,  as  pointed  out  by  Rands, 
their  gnawing  causes  wounds  which  permit  the  easy 
entrance  of  root-rotting  organisms.  This  type  of  in- 
jury is  important  in  heavy  lands  where  root  rot  is 
very  prevalent. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  these  creatures.  The  importance  of  their 
injury  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  warm  weather,  cane 
culture  in  Louisiana  is  a  race  with  the  growing  sea- 
son— success  depending  upon  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  cane  growth  and  ripening  between  the 
last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  and  the  first  killing 
frost  in   the  fall   or  winter. 

The  feeding  of  the  various  minute  soil  animals 
usually  results  in  the  formation  of  pits  in  the  rOots. 
In  young  roots  the  feeding  pit  may  be  a  mere  scar 
or  it  may  extend  from  one  side  of  the  root  entirely 
to  the  epidermis  on  the  other  side.  Often  the  grow- 
ing tip  is  completely  gnawed  off.  In  the  older  roots, 
the  feeding  pits  of  these  creatures  are  mainly  in  the 
dead  cortical  layer  and  do  not  often  extend  into  the 
central  stele.  The  injury  to  the  older  roots  is,  there- 
fore,   mainly    secondary.     Ragged,"  irregular    feeding 


scars  are  found  on  the  roots  in  lesser  numbers  than 
are  the  scars  of  the   round  pit  type. 

Injury  done  by  minute  soil  animals  naturally  varies 
proportionately  with  the  number  of  injurious  forms 
present.  Little  injury  to  cane  is  apparent  on  light 
sandy  soils,  and  the  greatest  injury  is  noticeable  on 
heavy,  poorly  drained  soils. 

In  an  investigation  at  present  under  way  at  Hou- 
ma,  Louisiana,  the  following  soil  inhabitants  have 
been  observed  as  cane-root  pests. 

Hanseniella  unguiculata  Bagnall.  This  small  centi- 
pede was  found  to  be  the  most  numerous  of  the  in- 
jurious soil  animals,  averaging  80  per  surface  square 
foot  8  inches  deep,  which  is  over  double  the  number 
of  any  other  soil  animal  found  in  Louisiana  cane 
fields.  This  symphylid,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  white 
and  when  full  grown  measures  from  3  to  4  mm.  in 
length  by  one-third  to  one-half  mm.  in  breadth.  It 
is  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  heavy,  poorly  drained 
soils,  and  decreases  as  the  soil  becomes  lighter  or 
better  drained.  It  appears  to  be  specially  fond  of 
feeding  on  the  dead  layers  of  cortex  in  old  roots, 
although  its  feeding  scars  sometimes  extend  to  the 
central  stele.  It  shows  a  preference  for  stubble  cane 
over  plant  cane.  Examinations  thus  far  indicate  that 
it  is  present  in  largest  numbers  during  the  winter 
months.  As  many  as  1,098  specimens  were  found  in 
a  single  surface  foot  of  soil  8  inches  deep,  this  sam- 
ple being  from  a  cane  field  that  contained  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  organic  matter. 

Feeding  scars  usually  take  the  form  of  pits,  al- 
though sometimes  ragged,  irregular  cavities  are  made 
on  the  roots.  Root  tips  are  often  gnawed  off.  Five 
centipedes  gnawed  four  pits  in,  and  the  end  off,  of 
a  cane  root  in  two  days.  Specimens  of  Hanseniella 
unguiculata  have  lived  as  long  as  80  days  on  live 
cane  roots  alone.  From  three  to  fourteen  eggs  were 
deposited  at  a  time.  Specimens  were  very  seldom 
found  in  subsoil.  When  the  soil  is  soaked  with  water, 
they  may  be  found  crawling  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  species  appears  to  be  the  most  gen- 
erally distributed  of  all  the  soil  animals  injurious  to 
cane  roots. 

Onychirus  armatus  Tullberg.  This  springtail  aver- 
aged 35  specimens  per  surface  square  foot  in  Louisi- 
ana cane  fields.  The  maximum  number  found  in  a 
soil  sample  was  1,872.  It  is  white,  segmented,  and 
has  only  a  rudimentary  springing  apparatus.  It 
measures  about  1  mm.  in  length  by  about  one-fifth 
mm.  in  breadth.  It  was  found  in  largest  numbers  in 
the  heavier  types  of  soil.  None  was  found  in  sub- 
soil. 

Japyx  sp.  This  bristletail  averaged  30  per  surface 
square  foot  in  cane  fields.  The  greatest  number 
found  per  sample  was  306.  It  is  3  to  4  mm.  in 
length  by  about  one-fifth  mm.  in  breadth.  In  many 
instances  larger  numbers  were  found  in  the  second  8 
inches  of  soil  than  in  the  surface  8  inches. 

Lepidocyrtus  violentus  Folsom.  This  active,  white 
springtail  averaged  22  per  surface  square  foot  8  inches 
deep,  in  cane  fields.  The  maximum  number  found 
per  sample  was  252.  This  insect  is  1  to  2  mm,  in 
length  by  about  one-fourth  mm.  in  breadth.  Although 
fourth  among  the  injurious  root  pests  in  numbers,  it. 
appears  to  be  second  only  to  Hanseniella  unguiculata 
in  the  importance  of  its  injury.  This  is  due  to  its 
apparent  liking  for  cane  roots  and- its  greater  num-f 
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bers  in  plant  cane.  L.  violentus  is  especially  fond  of 
new  root  tissues.  Many  times  it  has  been  observed 
to  gnaw  into  the  growing  root  tip  or  immediately 
behind  the  root  tip,  cutting  it  almost  entirely  off.  It 
has  also  been  observed  feeding  upon  root  hairs. 

L.  violentus  has  been  found  to  multiply  with  an 
almost  incredible  rapidity  when  placed  in  soil  ^  to 
which  the  seeds  of  peanuts,  corn  or  other  materials 
giving  a  good  fungous  growth  have  been  added.  It 
has  been  observed  feeding  upon  fungi.  On  peanuts 
10  specimens  multiplied  to  over  3,500  in  seven  and 
onehalf  weeks. 

This  springtail  was  usually  found  in  greater  num- 
bers in  fields  of  corn  and  soybeans  than  in  cane  fields. 
It  has  also  showed  a  preference  for  plant  cane  over 
stubble,  but  showed  little  preference  as  to  the  type 
of  soil.  Because  of  its  delicate  nature  it  lives  almost 
exclusively  in  the  soil.  However,  several  specimens 
have  been  collected  on  sticky  fly  paper  placed  one 
foot   above   the   surface   of  the    soil. 

Zonitoides  arboreus  Say.  This  is  a  small  round 
snail,  1%  to  2  mm.  in  diameter  by  one-half  mm.  in 
thickness.  It  has  been  found  to  gnaw  small  round 
pits  in  cane  roots.  Although  abundant  in  some  fields 
it  is  not  as  generally  distributed  as  the  preceding 
soil   animals. 

Other  minute  soil  animals  found  to  injure  cane 
roots  are  a  large  centipede,  Arenophilus  bipuncticeps 
Wood,  a  flat  gray  millipede,  a  round  brown  mili- 
pede,  and  an  earwig. 

Among  the  more  numerous  species  of  soil  animals 
not  as  yet  found  to  be  injurious  to  cane  may  be 
mentioned  earthworms,  a  small  white  spider,  mites, 
beetles,  ants,  Campodea  sp.,  a  scaled  blue  springtail, 
Lepidocyrtus  cyaneus  Tullberg,  often  found  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  number  of  other 
species   of   springtails. 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  sugar-cane  beetle  (Eu- 
etheola  rugiceps  Lee.)  and  the  sugar-cane  weevil 
(Anacentrus  sp.)  are  underground  feeders  that  cause 
heavy  injury  to  cane.  The  adult  sugar-cane  beetle 
gnaws  the  young  cane  plants  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring  often  killing  the  growing  shoot, 
and  causing  heavy  losses  in  some  localities.  The 
weevil  larvae  bores  into  growing  cane  plants,  plant 
canes,  and  stubble,  killing  cane  eyes  and  allowing 
disease  to  gain  a  footing.  These  insects  are  not  in 
the  group  of  minute  soil  animals  previously  consid- 
ered, and  it  hardly  seems  desirable  to  discuss  them 
in  this  paper. 

The  possibilities  of  controlling  the  injurious  soil 
animals  have  been  carefully  considered  at  all  stages 
of  the  investigation.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  R.  D. 
Rands,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, it  was  found  that  semesan,  paradichlorobenzene 
paradibrombenzene,  and  several  other  chemicals, 
when  applied  to  cane  rows,  reduced  the  number  of 
minute  animals  present.  This  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  repellant  action  of  these  chemicals.  Thus  far, 
however,  no  chemical  has  been  found  with  which 
these  minute  animals  can  be  economically  controlled 
unde.r  Louisiana  conditions. 

Rotation  with  dry-land  crops  has  been  found  to 
offer  little  possibility  of  checking  their  numbers. 
Fields  of  corn  and  soybeans,  which  are  usually  ro- 
tated with  cane,  have  a  soil  fauna  very  similar  in  kind 
and  numbers  to  that  of  cane  fields.  In  rice  growing, 
the   necessary  flooding  kills   practically   all   soil   ani- 


mals. A  plant-cane  field  following  rice  has  about 
one-fourth  as  many  such  inhabitants  as  a  plant-cane 
field  following  corn  and  soybeans.  Root  injury  is  in 
the  same  proportion.  But  with  one  year  of  a  dry- 
land crop  following  rice  the  soil  fauna  reaches  nor- 
mal again.  .  . 

In  heavy  black  lands  near  Houma,  Louisiana,  it 
has  been  found  that  improved  drainage  materially 
reduces  the  number  of  soil  animals.  The  average 
plantation  drainage  depth  in  this  case  was  about  one 
foot.  Averages  of  the  number  of  injurious  forms  on 
the  area  drained  from  3  to  6  feet  deep  show  about 
40  per  cent  less  than  in  the  area  drained  in  the  ordi- 
nary plantation  way.  The  total  soil  fauna  was  re- 
duced approximately  30  per  cent.  Examination  of 
subsoil  samples  in  the  well-drained  area  showed  that 
the  injurious  soil  animals  had  not  migrated  to  the 
subsoil.  The  number  of  injurious  forms  in  the  sub- 
soil, of  both  the  3  to  6  foot  areas  and  the  ordinary 
plantation  drainage  areas,  was  so  small  as  to  be  a 
negligible  factor  in  root  injury.  Although  additional 
data  on  control  by  drainage  in  other  localities  in 
Louisiana  are  needed  before  recommendations  can  be 
made,  deep  drainage  appears  to  be  very  promising. 
Summer  planting  of  sugar-cane,  which  allows  the 
cane  to  develop  a  good  root  system  prior  to  the  fol- 
lowing growing  season,  lessens  the  importance  of  in- 
jury by  soil  animals  to  plant-cane. 

It  seems  probable  that  many  such  forms  feed  upon 
sugar  cane  roots  because  of  the  lack  of  their  pre- 
ferred food,  or  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  development  of  fungi  which  seem 
to  be  the  preferred  food  of  some  species.  Such  was 
found  by  Van  Zwaluwenberg  to  be  the  case  with 
Isotomodes  in  Hawaii.  It  may  be  that  by  supplying 
organic  matter  to  the  soil  the  injurious  root-feeding 
species  would  be  attracted  from  the  cane  roots  to 
their  preferred  food. 


Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
New  Orleans 

Remarks  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Watson,  President  of  the  New 
Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives,   broadcast  from 
Station    WWL,   New   Orleans,    January    29, 
1934,   12:30  p.m 
Unlike  other  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, the  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperative  deals 
only  with  farmers'  organizations  that  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  producers  of  agricultural  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  enable  farmers  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  which 
arise  from  distribution  of  their  products.  It  has  long 
been  realized  that  the  man  who  grows  the  crops  of 
our  soil  does  not  receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
ultimate  selling  price  of  the  commodity  which  he 
produces.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  bank,  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  farmers'  own  organizations,  to  fur- 
nish the  means  by  which  his  share  in  the  values  which 
he  creates  may  be  progressively  enlarged.  The  agency 
through  which  this  is  to  be  achieved  is  cooperative 
associations,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers 
themselves  and  operated  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
The  bank  does  not  deal  with  individuals,  because  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  farmer  will  ever  obtain  his 
rightful   share  of  the   products   of  his   labor  except 
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through  united  effort  directed  toward  a  common  goal, 
properly  organized,  efficiently  managed,  and  ade- 
quately financed. 

As  a  means  toward  this  end,  the  New  Orleans  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  has  been  furnished  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $5,000,000,  constituting  a  sort  of  trust,  to 
be  used  as  a  permanent  revolving  fund,  to  be  loaned 
and  reloaned  to  cooperative  associations  in  this  dis- 
trict. This  amount  can  be  increased  indefinitely  as 
the  needs  and  experience  of  the  section  may  justify. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  loans  which  the 
bank  is  authorized  to  make,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used. 

The  first  is  what  we  call  facility  loans,  because  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  secure  possession  of  phy- 
sical facilities,  such  as  packing  plants,  warehouses,  re- 
fineries, and  the  like,  which  are  necessary  for  pro- 
cessing or  preparing  the  crops  for  market.  This  type 
is,  illustrated  by  a  loan  which  we  are  making  to  the 
Glenwood  Cooperative,  composed  of  a  group  of  sugar 
cane  growers  at  Napoleonville,  Louisiana.  For  the 
past  two  years  these  cane  growers  have  been  leasing 
the_  refinery  of  the  Glenwood  Plantation  to  grind 
their  own  cane.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
it  was  decided  to  buy  the  plant  and  operate  it  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  growers  themselves.  This  bank 
has  made  them  a  commitment  which  will  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  this  purpose.  This  loan,  which 
cannot  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  plant,  will  extend  over  a  period  of  about  ten 
years,  and  will  bear  4^  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 
It  will  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  by  deducting 
each  year  a  few  cents  per  ton  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
cane  which  each  grower  delivers  to  the  mill.  When 
the  loan  is  liquidated,  the  plant  will  belong  entirely 
to  the  growers,  and  each  member  of  the  cooperative 
will  have  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  property 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cane  which  he  fur- 
nishes. 

This  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  loan,  as  it  enables  the 
farmers  of  any  community,  working  together  for  their 
common  good,  to  own  and  operate  the  facilities 
through  which  the  products  of  their  farms  are  pre- 
pared for  market.  It  might  be  called  the  first  of  a 
series  of  loans  which  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is 
prepared  to  make  to  farmers'  organizations,  through 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  farmers  themselves  may 
ultimately  come  into  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
their  own   business   affairs. 

The  second  type  is  what  we  call  effective  merchan- 
dising loans.  These  are  intended  to  furnish  working 
capital  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and  to  make  ini- 
tial advances  to  growers  until  the  farmers'  crops  can 
be  assembled  and  sold.  For  example,  a  cooperative 
rice  growers'  association  will  need  funds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  operating  season  to  pay  for  salaries, 
labor  and  supplies,  and  to  make  advances  to  their 
members  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  until  the  rice 
can  be  marketed.  These  loans  bear  interest  at  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  are  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  farmer's,  crop. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  type  of 
loan,  is  made  to  cooperative  purchasing  associations 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  This  is  illustrated 
by  an  application  for  a  loan  from  the  Conecuh  Coun- 
ty Exchange,  Evergreen,  Alabama.  This  exchange  is 
composed  of  the  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  of  the 
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surrounding  trade  area.  Just  now,  acting  together 
with  other  similar  organizations,  it  is  buying  fertil- 
izer in  car  lots  and  distributing  the  same  for  cash  to 
iits  members.  Next  fall,  in  connection  with  other  ex- 
changes in  the  State,  it  will  buy  at  wholesale  for  its 
members  their  planting  seed  for  winter  legumes  and 
cover  crops.  Also,  throughout  the  year  car  lots  of 
feed  supplies  will  be  purchased,  part  of  which  will 
be  sold  for  cash  and  part  exchanged  with  members 
of  the  exchange  for  poultry  and  other  farm  products. 
These  poultry  products  will  in  turn  be  pooled  with 
similar  shipments  from  other  exchanges,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  larger  markets  for  ultimate  consumption. 
In  this  way  these  local  exchanges  serve  as  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  through  which  the  farmer  not  only  sells 
the  crops  which  he  grows,  but  also  buys  much  of  the 
supplies  which  he  uses  in  his  farm  operations.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  prices  in  these 
transactions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exchange  pay 
cash  for  all  its  purchases.  The  extra  capital  needed 
for  this  purpose  is  furnished  by  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, the  loans  to  bear  4  per  cent  interest  per 
annum,  and  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  current 
marketing  season. 

This  type  loan  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  total  volume  run- 
ning into  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  There  is 
also  a  growing  tendency  to  combine  these  local  ex- 
changes into  State-wide  associations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  group  State  associations  into  regional  co- 
operatives embracing  several  States,  thus  securing  the 
advantages  of  larger  volume,  more  able  management, 
and  greater  financial  resources  in  the  purchase  of  the 
basic  supplies  which  the  farmer  uses. 

The  security  necessary  for  these  loans  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  but  in  all  cases  certain 
fundamental  requirements  should  be  observed;  these 
are  that  the  association  applying  for  the  loan  should 
furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  it  is  a  going  con- 
cern, owned  and  controlled  by  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products,  that  it  can  be  operated  successfully, 
that  it  has  the  necessary  volume  of  business,  that  its 
management  is  experienced  and  capable,  that  its  fi- 
nancial and  accounting  systems  are  in  order,  that 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  its  product,  and  that  it 
has  the  confidence  and  loyal  support  of  its  members. 
This,  briefly,  is  our  program.  To  this  end  we  so- 
licit the  cooperation  of  the  farmers,  and  urge  the 
friendly  counsel  and  support  of  all  agricultural  agen- 
cies in  our  district. 


Donations  to  Red  Cross 

Mr.  Armand  J.  Scully,  203  North  Peters  St.,  New 
Orleans,  is  chairman  of  the  Sugar,  Coffee  and  Rice 
Group  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  is  asking  for 
donations  of  sugar,  coffee  and  rice  to  the  deserving 
charity  which  he  represents. 

All  readers  of  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN  who  will 
be  kind  enough  to  make  donations  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  of  any  of  the  commodities  mentioned 
above  are  asked  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Scully, 
whose  telephone  number  is  M.  1123  New  Orleans  and 
he  will  send  for  the  donation,  which  will  be  reported 
by  him  immediately  to  the  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross. 


Phones   MAin  0696-0697 


Established   1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay.  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  8L  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  8.  A. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone    MAIn   0996  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San   Francisco        New  York 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar— Pineapples — Shipping— Insurance 

San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave.  271  Pine  St 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

822  Bishop  St. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEAN3,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  8UPPLIE8 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income   Tax   Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAIn  6467 
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AERO 

CYANAMID 

IS  A  SUPERIOR 


CANE   FERTILIZER 


It  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen 
It  sweetens  the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids 
It  holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by  rains 
It  helps  to  free  the  soil  of  weeds  and  disease  organisms 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any  nitrogen  carrier 

Aero  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  not  only  for  cane  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field  performance  has  gained 
for  it  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  or  phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly, 
536  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  Raymond  3993. 


AMERICAN    CYANAMID    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 
535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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The  Sugar  Bill 


(By  C.  J. 

After  a  week  spent  in  interminable  conferences, 
each  one  producing  amendments  that  gave  rise  to  new- 
complications,  there  were  finally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  House  and  Senator  Costigan  in  the  Sen- 
ate, bills  for  the  purpose  of  legislatively  defining  the 
sugar  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

A  reprint  of  the  revised  sugar  bill  as  introduced 
Wednesday,  March  28th,  is  to  be  found  below. 

The  present  status  of  the  sugar  legislation  is  that 
the  administration  leaders  are  insisting  upon  an 
agreement  among  all  parties  at  interest,  before  the 
bill  is  presented  on  the  floor.  It  is  now  the  plan  to 
have  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  report 
the  bill  immediately  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  passed  without  amend- 
ments from  the  floor.  It  will  then  go  to  the  Senate 
Finance   Committee. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  much  more  liberal 
than  the  House  and  it  is  expected  that  if  there  are 
any  amendments  to  be  made  to  the  bill,  they  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  If  dif- 
ferences can  be  composed  in  Committee,  then  the  bill 
should  be  passed  without  very  much  delay  by  the 
Senate.  But  if  the  fight  for  amendments  is  carried 
to  the  Senate  floor  then  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  as 
usual,   the  sugar  legislation  will   be  long  drawn   out. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Administration  is  very 
anxious  to  have  a  sugar  bill  passed  quickly,  in  order 
that  they  may  make^  the  benefits  thereof  available 
to  Cuba.  The  situation  in  Cuba  is  very  critical  at 
the  present  time  and  unless  there  is  a  sugar  bill,  the 
administration  will  not  be  able  to  offer  any  real  as- 
sistance which  would  effectively  help  the  Cubans.  A 
simple  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  not  give  relief  tc> 
Cuba. 

A  BILL 
TO  INCLUDE   SUGAR   BEETS   AND    SUGAR   CANE   AS 
BASIC     AGRICULTURAL     COMMODITIES     UNDER 
THE    AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT    ACT,    AND 
FOR    OTHER    PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  Section  11  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 


Bourg) 

Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"tobacco"  a  comma  and  the  words,  "sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane,"  followed   by   a   comma. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  9  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph    (4)   thereof  the  following: 

(5)    In  the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane — 

(A)  The  term  "processing"  means  the  processing  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  into  refined  sugar  or  into  any 
sugar  which  is  not  to  be  further  refined  (or  improved  in 
quality).  When  raw  sugar  is  produced  by  one  person  and 
the  final  refining  is  done  by  another  person,  the  final 
refining  of  the  sugar  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  process- 
ing. 

(B)  The  term  "processor"  means  the  person  complet- 
ing  the   processing. 

(C)  The  term  "sugar"  means  sugar  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  derived  from  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  in- 
cluding also  edible  molasses,  raw  sugar,  direct-consump- 
tion sugar,  sirups,  and  any  mixture  containing  sugar  (ex- 
cept blackstrap  molasses  and  beet  molasses).  Such  edi- 
ble molasses,  raw  sugar,  direct-consumption  sugar,  sirups, 
and  sugar  mixtures,  included  within  the  word  "sugar," 
as  herein  refined,  shall  be  considered  to  constitute  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  their  total  sugar  content  as  determined 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. t 

(D)  The  term  "blackstrap  molasses"  means  the  com- 
mercially so-designated  "byproduct"  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  not  used  for  human  consumption  or  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar. 

(E)  The  term  "beet  molasses"  means  the  commer- 
cially so-designated  "byproduct"  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try, not  used  for  human  consumption  or  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar. 

(F)  The  term  "raw  sugar"  means  sugar,  as  defined 
above,  manufactured  or  marketed  in,  or  brought  into, 
the  United  States,  in  any  form  whatsoever,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being,  or  which  shall  be,  further  refined  (or  im- 
proved in  quality). 

(G)  The  term  "direct-consumption  sugar"  means  su- 
gar, as  defined  above,  manufactured  or  marketed  in,  or 
brought  into,  the  United  States  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  further  refined  (or  im- 
proved in  quality). 

(H)  The  term  "raw  value"  means  a  ratio  of  107 
pounds  of  raw  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  96  sugar 
degrees  to  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  testing  by  the 
polariscope  99.9  sugar  degrees  and  above;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  quotas,  all  sugar  except  beet  sugar 
produced  in.  continental  United  States  shall  be  adjusted 
to  this  ratio;   in  the  case  of  such  beet  sugar,  100  pounds 
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of  refined  sugar  as  produced  will  be  deemed  the  equiv- 
alent of  107  pounds  of  raw  sugar. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  9  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  and  inserting 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  however,  That  in 
the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  processing 
tax  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  production  of  the  pro- 
ducts and/or  by-products  resulting  from  the  processing 
thereof,  and  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax,  as  applied  to 
each  such  product  or  by-product,  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  total  sugar  content  thereof  as  determined  by, 
and  under  regulations  prescribed  by,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax  so  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  in  no  event  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  reduction,  by  the  President,  of  the  rates  of  duty  on 
sugar  in  effect  on  January  1,  1934,  under  paragraph  501 
of'  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8a  (1)  Having  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  do- 
mestic producers  and  to  the  protection  of  domestic  con- 
sumers and  to  a  just  relation  between  the  prices  received 
by  domestic  producers  and  the  prices  paid  by  domestic 
consumers,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  from  time 
to  time,   by  orders   or  regulations — 

"(A)  Forbid  processors,  handlers  of  sugar,  and  others 
from  importing  sugar  into  continental  United  States  for 
consumption,  or  which  shall  be  consumed,  therein,  and/ 
or  from  transporting  to,  receiving,  processing  or  mar- 
keting in,  continental  United  States,  sugar,  from  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  American  Samoa, 
the  Island  of  Guam,  and  from  foreign  countries,  includ- 
ing Cuba,  respectively,  in  excess  of  quotas  based  on  av- 


erage importations  or  receipts  therefrom  into  continental 
United  States  for  consumption,  or  which  was  actually 
consumed,  therein,  during  such  three  years,  respectively 
in  the  years  1925-1933,  inclusive,  as  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may,  from  time  to  time,  determine  to  be  the 
most  representative  respective  three  years,  adjusted  (in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine)  to  the 
remainder  of  the  total  estimated  consumption  require- 
ments of  sugar  for  continental  United  States,  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  of  this  section,  after  deduct- 
ing therefrom  the  quotas  for  continental  United  States, 
provided  for  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection;  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  in  such  quotas  there  may  be  in- 
cluded, in  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Canal 
Zone,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Island  of  Guam,  direct- 
consumption  sugar  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
respective  importations  or  receipts  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  therefrom  into  continental  United  States  for  con- 
sumption, or  which  was  actually  consumed,  there,  during 
the  year  1931,  1932,  or  1933,  whichever  is  greater,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  direct-consumption  sugar  up  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  twenty-two  (22)  per  centum  of  the 
quota  established  for  Cuba,  and  provided  further,  That 
any  imported  sugar,  with  respect  to  which  a  drawback 
of  duty  is  allowed,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  313  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
quota  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  here- 
under to  the  country  from  which  such  sugar  was  im- 
ported, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  by  orders 
or  regulations,  allot  such  quotas  and  readjust  any  such 
quota  or  allotment  in  any  aforesaid  production  area  and/ 
or  in  continental  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  processors,  handlers  of  sugar  and  others,  and/ 
or 

"(B)  Forbid  processors,  handlers  of  sugar,  and  others 
from  marketing  in,  or  in  the  current  of,  or  in  competi- 
tion with,  or  so  as  to  burden,  obstruct,  or  in  any  way 
affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  sugar  manufac- 
tured from  sugar  beets  and/or  sugar  cane,  produced  in 
the  continental  United  States  beet  sugar  producing  area, 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  Florida,  and  any 
other  State  or  States  in  excess  of  the  following  quotas, 
for  any  calendar  year,  except  as  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion  (2)   of  this  section: 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Area,  1,550,000  short  tons 

raw  value. 
The    States    of    Louisiana    and    Florida:     (except    as 
may  be  provided  under  C  of  this  subsection)   260,- 
000  short  tons  raw  value, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  by  orders  or  reg- 
ulations,  allot   such   quotas   and  readjust   any  allotment, 
from   time   to    time,    among    the    processors,    handlers    of 
sugar,  and  others,  and/or 

"(C)  For  any  calendar  year,  determine  the  quota  for 
any  area  producing  less  than  250,000  long  tons  of  sugar 
during  the  next  preceding  calendar  year,  without  refer- 
ence  to   the  aforesaid  three-year   periods,   and/or 

"(D)  Establish  a  separate  quota  or  quotas  for  edi- 
ble molasses  and/or  for  sirup  of  cane  juice  produced  in 
continental  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  quotas  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  The  consumption  requirements  of  sugar  for 
continental  United  States,  for  the  calendar  year  1934,  and 
for  each  succeeding  calendar  year  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  available  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  consumption  re- 
quirements so  determined  shall,  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  effectuate  the  declared  pol- 
icy and  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  adjusted  by  him  to 
meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  consumer  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  In  the  event  that  the  consumption  requirements 
of  sugar  for  continental  United  States,  for  any  calendar 
year,  exceed  the  amount  of  the  consumption  require- 
ments determined  for  that  year,  or  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  consumption  requirements  determined  for  the  year 
next  preceding,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prorate 
such  excess  amount  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  quotas 
determined  by  and  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  such 
excess  pro-rated  for  continental  United  States  shall  be 
not  less  than  thirty   (30)    per  centum  thereof. 

"(C)    In  the  event  that  the  consumption  requirements 
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of  sugar  for  continental  United  States,  for  any  calendar 
year,  are  less  than  the  amount  of  consumption  require- 
ments determined  for  that  year,  or  are  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  consumption  requirements  determined  for 
the  year  next  preceding,  the  amount  of  such  deficiency 
may  be  proportionately  deducted  from  the  respective 
quotas  for  insular  areas  determined  by  and  pursuant  to 
subsection    (1)   of  this  section. 

"(D)  If,  during  any  calendar  year,  any  producing  area 
is  unable  to  produce  and  deliver  its  full  quota  of  sugar, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prorate  this  deficiency 
among  the  other  areas  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
quotas    and   ability   to    supply   the   deficiency. 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Paragraphs 
(A)  to  (C),  inclusive,  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  from  time  to  time,  by 
orders  or  regulations,  deduct  from  the  quotas  for  produc- 
tion, importing,  receiving,  and/or  marketing,  and/or  from 
the  allotments  thereof,  established  pursuant  to  said  par- 
agraphs, in  any  given  year,  an  amount  for  each  year, 
respectively,  representing  the  surplus  stocks  of  suga^r 
produced  in  that  area,  or  a  portion  of  the  total  surplus 
stocks  of  sugar  produced  in  that  area,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  which  may  have  accumulated  in  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding, over  and  above  the  quotas  established  for  such 
year. 

"(3)  In  order  to  more  fully  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  set  forth 
in  its  declaration  of  policy,  and  to  insure  the  equitable 
division  between  producers  and/or  growers  and/or  the 
processors  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  of  any  of  the 
proceeds  which  may  be  derived  from  the  growing,  pro- 
cessing and/or  marketing  of  such  sugar  beets  or  sugar 
cane,  and  the  processing  and/or  marketing  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  by-products  thereof,  all  agreements  authorized 
by  this  Act  may  contain  provisions  which  will  eliminate 
child  labor,  and  will  fix  minimum  wages  for  workers  or 
growers  employed  by,  or  under  the  control  of,  the  pro- 
ducers and/or  processors  who  are  parties  to  such  agree- 
ments, and  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  any  pro- 
ducer, or  grower,  or  worker,  or  of  any  association  of 
producers,  or  growers,  or  workers,  or  of  any  processor, 
of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  is  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
judicate any  dispute  as  to  any  of  the  terms  under  which 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  are  grown  or  are  to  be  grown 
and/or  marketed,  and  the  sugar  and  by-products  thereof 
are  to  be  marketed.  The  decision  and  any  determination 
of  the   Secretary  shall  be  final. 

"(4)  Any  person  wilfully  violating  any  order  or  reg-, 
ulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  under  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than    six   months. 

"(5)  Any  person  wilfully  exceeding  any  quota  or  al- 
lotment fixed  for  him  under  this  section  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  any  other  person  knowingly  partici- 
pating, or  aiding,  in  the  exceeding  of  said  quota  or  allot- 
ment, shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to 
three  times  the  current  market  value  of  such  excess, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  All  sums  re- 
covered shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  named  in  section 
12(b)    of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain any  person  from  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  of  any  order,  regulation,  agreement,  or  li- 
cense heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  issued  pursuant  to 
this   title. 

"(7)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of 
the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  the  remedies  and  to  collect  the  forfeit- 
ures provided  for  in  this  title. 

"(8)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  exclusive  of,  any  of  the 
remedies  or  penalties  provided  for  elsewhere  in  this 
title  or  now  or  hereafter  existing  at  law"  or  in  equity. 

"(9)  The  term  'person'  as  used  in  this  title  includes 
an  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  and 
any   other  business   unit." 


Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  9 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  here- 
by renumbered  (6). 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  by  adding  after  subsection  (e) 
thereof  the   following   new   subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  part  2  of  this  title,  process- 
ing shall   be  held   to   include    manufacturing." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  10  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  adding  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that,  in  case  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  President,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act,  is  authorized  by  proclamation  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  applicable  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and/or  the  Island  of  Guam." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  15  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Adjustment  Act  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  adding  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  is 
authorized  by  proclamation  to  decree  that  all  or  part  of 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugar  cane  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and/or  the  Island  of  Guam,  (if  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  are  made  applicable  thereto),  and/or 
upon  the  processing  in  continental  United  States  of 
sugar  produced  in,  or  coming  from,  said  areas,  shall  not 
be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  but  shall  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  in 
the  name  of  the  respective  area  to  which  related,  to  be 
used  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and/or 
paid  as  rental  or  benefit  payments  in  connection  with  the 
reduction  in  the  acreage,  or  reduction  in  the  production 
for  market,  or  both,  of  sugar  beets  and/or  sugar  cane, 
and/or  used  and  expended  for  expansion  of  markets  and 
for  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  products  in  any  of 
said  possessions,  respectively,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  approval  of  the  President,  shall  di- 
rect." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  after  the  word  "proclamation,"  in 
line  8,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following: 

"except  that,  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
proclaim  that  rental  or  benefit  payments  with  respect 
to  said  commodities  are  to  be  made,  and  the  processing 
tax  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  In  the  case 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  calendar  year  shall 
be  considered  to  be  the  marketing  year." 

Sec.  10.  Section  16  (a)  (1)  of  the  Agriculaural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following: 

"Such  tax  upon  articles  imported  prior  to,  but  in  cus- 
toms custody  or  control  on,  the  effective  date,  shall  be 
paid  prior  to  release  therefrom.  In  the  case  of  sugar, 
the  tax  on  floor  stocks,  except  the  retail  stocks  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  retail  trade,  shall  be  paid  for  the  month 
in  which  the  stocks  are  sold,  or  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  articles,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Sec.  11.  Section  15  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  lines  3 
and  4  the  words  "in  chief  value,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "partly";  by  inserting  in  line  7,  after 
the  comma  following  the  word  "apply,"  the  words  "whe- 
ther imported  as  merchandise,  or  as  a  container  of  mer- 
chandise, or  otherwise"  followed  by  a  comma;  and  by 
inserting  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "processing,"  the 
words    "of   such    commodity." 

Sec.  12.  Section  17  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
the  first  sentence  from  the  word  "with"  in  line  3  to  the 
period  in  line  7,  and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"processed  wholly  or  partly  from  a  commodity  with 
respect  to  which  product  or  commodity  a  tax  has   been 
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paid  under  this  title,  the  exporter  thereof  shall  he  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  exportation  to  a  refund  of  the 
amount  of  tax  due  and  paid  with  respect  to  such  product. 
The  term  'product'  includes  any  product  theretofore  or 
hereafter  exported  as  merchandise,  or  as  a  container  for 
merchandise,    or    otherwise." 

Sec.  13.  Section  17  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
subsection   (a)   thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Upon  the  reimportation  of  any  article,  whether 
as  merchandise  or  as  a  container  for  merchandise,  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  which  any  tax  under  this  title 
has  been,  or  is  to  be  refunded,  there  shall  be  levied,  as- 
sessed and  collected,  upon  the  reimportation  of  such  ar- 
ticle a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  refunded,  or  to  be  refunded. 
Such  tax  shall  be  paid  prior  to  the  release  of  the  article 
from   customs   custody  or  control." 

Sec.  14.  Section  17  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
line  6  the  words  "in  chief  value"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "partly." 
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Sec.  15.  Subsection  (1)  of  Section  8  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  and  m- 
serting   in   lieu   thereof   a   semicolon   and    the    following: 

"and,  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  in  the 
event  that  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  returns  to  growers  or 
producers,  under  the  contracts  for  the  1933-1934  crop  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  entered  into  by  and  between 
the  processors  and  producers  and/or  growers  thereof, 
were  reduced  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  the  process- 
ing tax,  and/or  the  corresponding  floor  stocks  tax,  on 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
rental  or  benefit  payments,  to  make  such  payments,  rep- 
resenting in  whole  or  in  part  such  tax,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  fair  and  reasonable,  to  producers  who  agree,  or 
have  agreed,  to  participate  in  the  program  for  reduction 
in  the  acreage  or  reduction  in  the  production  for  market, 
or  both,  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane.  Agreements  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  include,  among  others,  pro- 
visions requiring  the  producers  who  are  parties  to  such 
agreements  to  reduce  or  limit  acreage  and/or  production 
for  market  of  agricultural  commodities  other  than  basic 
agricultural  commodities  as  well  as  of  one  or  more  basic 
agricultural  commodities. 

Sec.  16.  Section  13  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first, 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "in  the  case  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  taxes  provided  by  this  title 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  and  the  powers  vested  in  the 
President  or  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  termi- 
nate, at  the  end  of  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  unless  this  title  ceases  to  be  in  effect  at  an 
earlier  date,  as  hereinabove  provided. 

Sec.  17.  Section  19  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing  new  section  numbered   "20": 

"Section  20.  (a)  Whoever  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of,  or  offer  to  purchase,  any  commodity  subject  to 
any  tax  under  this  title,  or  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
any  tax  under  this  title,  makes  any  statement,  written  or 
oral,  (1)  intended  or  calculated  to  lead  any  person  to 
believe  that  any  amount  deducted  from  the  market  price 
or  the  agreed  price,  of  the  commodity  consists  of  a  tax 
imposed  under  this  title,  or  (2)  ascribing  a  particular 
part  of  the  deduction  from  the  market  price  or  the 
agreed  price,  of  the  commodity,  to  a  tax  imposed  under 
this  title,  knowing  that  such  statement  is  false  or  that 
the  tax  is  not  so  great  as  the  amount  deducted  from  the 
market  price  or  the  agreed  price,  of  the  commodity,  as- 
cribed to  such  tax,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.00  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  ex- 
ceeding  six  months,   or   both. 

"(b)  Whoever  in  connection  with  the  processing  of 
any  commodity  subject  to  any  tax  under  this  title,  whe- 
ther commercially,  for  toll,  upon  an  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, makes  any  statement,  written  or  oral,  (1)  intended 
or  calculated  to  lead  any  person  to  believe  that  any 
part  of  the  charge  for  said  processing,  whether  commer- 
cially, for  toll,  upon  an  exchange,  or  otherwise,  consists 
of  a  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  or  (2)  ascribing  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  charge  for  processing,  whether  com- 
mercially, for  toll,  upon  an  exchange,  or  otherwise,  to  a 
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tax  imposed  under  this  title,  knowing  that  such  state- 
ment is  false,  or  that  the  tax  is  not  so  great  as  the 
amount  charged  for  said  processing  ascribed  to  such  tax, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.00  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  in  connection  with  any  settlement,  un- 
der a  contract  to  buy  any  commodity,  and/or  to  sell  such 
commodity,  or  any  product  or  by-product  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  any  tax  under  this  title,  makes  any  statement, 
written  or  oral,  (1)  intended  or  calculated  to  lead  any 
person  to  believe  that  any  amount  deducted  from  the 
gross  sales  price,  in  arriving  at  the  basis  of  settlement 
under  the  contract,  consists  of  a  tax  under  this  title,  or 
(2)  ascribing  a  particular  amount  deducted  from  the 
gross  sales  price,  in  arriving  at  the  basis  of  settlement 
under  the  contract,  to  a  tax  imposed  under  this  title, 
knowing  that  such  statement  is  false,  or  that  the  tax  is 
not  so  great  as  the  amount  so  deducted  and/or  ascribed 
to  such  tax,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.00,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  or  both." 


TABLE  I-AVERAGR  RESULTS  OF  THREK  FERTILIZER  EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  FIRST-YEAR  STUBBLE  ON  LINTONIA  SILT  LOAM 


The  Fertilizer  Requirements  of 

Sugar  Cane  Grown  on  Lintonia 

Silt  Loam 

By  A.  M.  O'Neal  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Division  of  Soil 

Fertility  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 

Soils,  and  S.  J.  Breaux,  Jr.,  Louisiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  in  the 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  different 
types  of  soil  of  the  sugar  cane   district   of  Louisiana. 

The  soils  of  the  Lintonia  series,  predominantly  silt 
loams,  are  extensively  developed  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Alluvium  terrace  soil  area,  or  that  part 
of  the  sugar  cane  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette 
and  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  average  surface  level  is 
some  IS  to  25  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the 
first  bottoms.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating  to 
smoothly  rolling  with  moderately  dissected  slopes 
along  some  of  the  streams  where  erosion  has  been 
more  or  less  active.  The  variations  in  the  soil  due 
to  erosion  are  easily  discernible  and  can  usually  be 
identified  by  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crops. 

The  Lintonia  silt  loam,  as  typically  developed  is, 
characterized  by  its  brown  to  dark  brown  surface 
soil,  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  which  is  underlaid  by 
a  heavier  textured,  friable  subsoil  of  a  brown,  yel- 
lowish brown  to  pale  yellow  color.  This  type  is  natu- 
rally a  well  drained,  thoroughly  oxidized  soil,  with  an 
acidity  reaction  ranging  from  pH  5.0  to  6.0  for  the 
surface  soil  and  pH  4.5  to  5.5  for  the  subsoil.  The 
subsoil  is  more  retentive  of  moisture  and  the  damage 
from  droughts  not  so  severe  as  on  certain  adjacent 
soils  like  the  Olivier  series  where  impervious  layers 
restrict  the  movement  of  the  soil  moisture.  The  soil 
responds  readily  to  the  better  cultural  practices. 

The  selection  of  sites  for  the  experimental  fields, 
was  an  important  feature  of  these  investigations. 
Uniform  areas  were  selected  which  were  representa- 
tive of  large  bodies  of  the  type  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  create  conditions  of  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  etc.,  which  approximated  those  of  the 
average  plantation  under  normal  field  conditions. 
The  experiments  included  in  this  paper  were  all  laid 
out  on  the  Roy  Plantation,  near  Lafayette  and  the 
results  are  from  three  first  year  stubble  fields,  shown 
in  Table  I. 
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gen  +  12*  Phos.  Acid  - .  24*  Po 
222  lbs.  per  acre  equivalent  to  24* 

gen  +  36*  Potash 


Nitro- 
Nitro- 

Nitro- 

Nitro- 
tash 

Nitro 

Nitro 

Nitro 
'otash 

Nitro 
tash 

Nitro 


0  II  I)  Check,  No  fenilim- 


Tons 
Cane 
Per 
Acre 


2-1.37 
25.03 

24.34 
24.67 
27.15 

21.28 
23.11 
23.96 
25.36 
17.82 


1' Is 

Sugar 


Cane 
Per  A. 


4251 
4384 

4217 
4243 

4628 

3782 

4205 
4152 
4477 
3201 


Increase  over 
Check 


Sugar 
Per  A. 


1050 
1183 

1016 
1042 
1427 

581 
1004 

951 
1267 


•The  amount  of  each  mixture  to  apply  per  acre  will  depend  on  the  analysis  of  the 
materials  which  are  used  in  the  mixtures.  In  these  experiments,  nitrate  ot  soda, 
containing  16.25  percent  N.,  was  used  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  The  phosphoric 
acid  was  from  20  percent  P206  superphosphate  and  the  potash  from  muriate  of 
potash,  analyzingperc  48  ent  K„0. 

The  results  set  forth  in  Table  I  are  the  averages 
of  three  fields,  one  each  for  the  seasons  of  1929-30, 
1930-31  and  1931-32.  The  trends  of  the  different, 
tests  are  strikingly  different  from  the  requirements 
of  the  so-called  "Sandy  Lands"  or  soils  of  the  Yazoo 
series  and  remarkably  consistent  for  each  year.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  the  average  results,  which  after  all 
are  of  greatest   importance,   will   be   briefly   discussd. 

All  fertilized  plots  made  increases  over  the  check 
or  unfertilized  plots  ranging  from  3.46  to  9.33  tons 
of  cane  and  581  and  1427  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

The  largest  yield  of  both  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
was  obtained  from  the  12-0-8  mixture,  equivalent  to 
36  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  potash  per 
acre.  The  yield  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  mix- 
ture was  27.15  tons  of  cane  and  4628  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre,  which  was  9.33  tons  of  cane  and  1427 
pounds  of  sugar  more  than  that  obtained  from  the 
unfertilized  cane.  It  was  also  1.64  tons  of  cane  and 
445  pounds  of  sugar  more  than  was  obtained  from 
nitrogen  alone,  applied  at  the  same  rate  of  plant 
food  per  acre.  The  next  highest  yield  of  25.36  tons 
of  cane  and  4477  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  was  ob- 
tained from  the  8-0-12  mixture,  equivalent  to  24 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  36  pounds  of  potash.  While 
the  yield  of  cane  was  slightly  less  (.15  ton),  the 
sugar  per  acre  was  294  pounds  more  than  where 
nitrogen  alone  was  applied  at  the  same  rate  of  plant 
food  per  acre. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  contrast  studies 
that    the    Lintonia    Silt    Loam    is    more    deficient    in 
aavilable  potash  than  phosphoric  acid. 
Fertilizer     Tons  cane       Pounds        Fertilizer       Tons  cane       Pounds 

Mixture       per  acre       Sugar  per        Mixture         per  acre       Sugar  per 

acre  acre 

4251=^j[^=16-0-4      =       25.03  4384 

4217=^at3rl2-0-8     =       27.15  4628 

3782=^jjar8-0-12      =       25.36  4479 


16.4-0  =  24.37 
12-8-0  =  24.34 
8-12-0    =     21,28 


(Concluded  on  page  6) 
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The  effect  of  the  decrease  in  nitrogen  in  the  mix- 
ture is  reflected  in  the  decreased  yield  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  where  phosphate  is  included,  but 
apparently  does  not  follow  the  same  trend  where 
potash  is  substituted  for  phosphoric  acid.  The  most 
striking  contrast  from  combinations  of  nitrogen  with 
phosphoric  acid  of  potash  was  obtained  from  the 
application  of  272  pounds  of  the  12-0-8  mixture 
equivalent  to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  24  pounds 
of  potash  and  342  pounds  of  the  12-8-0  mixture, 
equivalent  to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of  total  plant  food 
applied  was  the  same  but  the  yield  from  the  12-0-8 
mixture  outyielded  the  12-8-0  mixture  by  2.81  tons 
of  cane  and  411  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

An  application  of  222  pounds  of  an  8-0-12  mixture 
produced  4.08  tons  of  cane  and  695  pounds  more 
sugar  than  327  pounds  of  an  8-12-0  fertilizer. 

The  results  of  the  three  years  study  of  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  first  year  stubble  cane  on  Lintonia 
silt  loam  indicate  that  under  normal  field  conditions 
the  chances  for  increased  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  application 
of  either  a  12-0-8  or  8-0-12  mixture  applied  at  the 
rate  of  60  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  or  by  the 
use  of  from  36  to  24  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  com- 
bined with  24  to  36  pounds  of  potash. 


State  Wide  Sugar  Cane  Festival 

A  state-wide  Sugar  Cane  Festival,  sponsored  by 
the  Plaquemine  Council  No.  970  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  will  be  held  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  on  Sunday, 
May  6th,  1934. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows:  Technical 
meeting  of  all  sugar  interested  parties  in  afternoon 
of  May  6th  in  complete  charge  of  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Coates 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Parish  Supt.  L. 
P.  Terrebonne  will  be  in  charge  of  entertainment 
for  the  ladies  and  children  of  the  visiting  men,  while 
the  technical  meeting  is  in  session.  A  supper  will 
follow  and  a  parade  made  up  of  floats  from  the 
various  plantations  and  operating  factories,  and  many 
automobiles  and  footmen  will  follow  the  supper.  The 
parade  will  end  at  the  local  community  club  where 
the  grand  march  and  ball  reigned  over  by  Queen 
Sucrosa  I  will  materialize. 

The  sponsors  of  the  festival  want  a  sponsor  or 
maid  from  each  factory  and  each  plantation  in  Louisi- 
ana, if  possible.  She  is  to  be  any  young  lady  the 
represented  party  cares  to  select.  She  is  to  be 
dressed  in  an  evening  dress  of  gingham  or  some  such 
material,  and  is  to  carry  a  boquet  of  young  cane. 

Plaquemine  Council  No.  970  is  not  asking  for  one 
penny  in  form  of  money,  but  is  asking  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  each  and  every  sugar  interested  paity 
and  company  and  organization  in  Louisiana.  They 
are  going  to  quite  a  bit  of  expense  in  putting  this 
thing  over,  and  hope  to  only  clear  expenses  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  ball  that  follows  the  parade. 

The  sponsor  thinks  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  Sugar 
Cane  Festival,  with  our  outstanding  crop  having  a 
terrific  struggle  to  keep  its  head  above  the  water. 
"United  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall"  still  holds 
good  in  these  modern  times;  and  the  Grand  Knight  of 
Plaquemine's  Knights  of  Columbus  organization  asks 
that  all  the  parties  he  has  written  to,  and  also  those 
not  written  to,  please  make  their  intentions  known  to 
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him  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  He  wants  every 
sugar  interested  party  to  participate,  and  has  written 
an  invitation  to  each  operating  factory  in  the  state. 

Plaquemine  Council  No.  970  asks  that  all  unite  in 
this  event  of  events,  and  make  it  a  huge  success.  They 
want  every  one  to  turn  out  in  Plaquemine  on  May 
6th  and  participate  in  Louisiana's  first  Cane  Festival. 
Plaquemine  is  centrally  located  in  the  sugar  belt,  and 
good  roads  lead  to  the  town  from  every  direction. 


Contact  Committee  Meets  April  13 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  Z.  St.  Dizier,  district  agent,  in  which  he  re- 
quests that  special  attention  be  called  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Court  House  at 
Thibodaux,  Friday,  April  13th  at  1:00  p.  m.  This 
meeting,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  will  be  espec- 
ially interesting  to  our  sugar  cane  farmers  as  P.  J. 
Gravelles,  W.  E.  Williams,  and  Lawrence  Peltier, 
county  agents,  are  on  the  program  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  the  work  done  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  Louisiana  State  University  in  help- 
ing the  sugar  planters  with  their  crops  during  the 
1933  season. 
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Washington  Developments 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  first  major  hurdle  towards  the  enactment  of  a  Sugar  Bill,  was  overcome  when  the  House 
adopted  the  Jones  Bill  (H.  R.  8861)  on  April  4th,  1934,  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
without  a  record  vote.  The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  largely  against  any  restriction  of  or  re- 
duction in  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  continental  United  States.  Although  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  it  is  necessary  for  a  Bill  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  opposition  evi- 
dently recognized  that  while  the  Bill  is  not  letter-perfect,  nevertheless  some  sort  of  sugar  con- 
trol is  needed,  and  did  not  ask  for  a  roll   call. 

The  second  hurdle  is  about  to  be  taken  at  the  time  this  is  written.  The  Jones  Bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  has  been  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  have  the  Committee 
give  immediate  consideration  but  the  hearings  on  the  appointment  of  an  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector for  New  Orleans  took  all  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  until  the  Chairman  decided  to 
allot  Thursday  especially  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sugar  Bill. 

It  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  Administration  leaders  to  substitute  the  Jones  Bill  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House,  for  the  Costigan  Bill  which  was  already  before  the  Com- 
mittee. In  this  way  all  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  House  Committee  of  Agriculture  will 
be  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  In  addition  there  is 
good  prospect  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  adopting  further  amendments,  most  of  which 
will  be  to  perfect  the  language  and  make  clear  the  intention  of  Congress  in  certain  particulars. 

In  the  April  1st,  1934,  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  there  appears  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Jones.  This  is  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House  except  for 
amendments   which   will   be   described. 

In  Section  8a  (1)  Paragraph  (B),  where  continental  quotas  are  named,  the  language  is 
changed  to  read  "the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  except  as  may  be  provided  under  Par- 
agraph (C)  under  this  Section,  260,000  short  tons  raw  value."  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  that  should  Louisiana  and  Florida  produce  less  than  250,000  long  tons  of  sugar,  then  the 
following   year's  quota   may   be   increased   by   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture. 

The  said  Paragraph  (C)  of  Section  4  was  also  changed  so  as  to  read  250,000  long  tons 
of  sugar  "raw  value,"   striking   out   "without   reference  to  the  aforesaid  three  year  period." 

Under  Section  8a  (2)  (C),  which  has  to  do  with  a  decrease  in  consumption  requirements 
the  words  "Paragraph  (A)  of  Subsection  (1)  of  this  section"  are  added  to  the  last  line,  which 
has  the  effect  of  stating  that  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  in  consumption  requirements  shall 
be  proportionately  deducted  from  insular  areas  and  not  from  continental  areas.  In  other  words 
if   there  is   an  increase   in  consumption,    continental  United  States  is  to  get  not  less  than  30  per- 
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centum  thereof,  but  if  there  is  a  decrease  in 
consumption  requirements  the  deductions  are 
to  be  made  from  off-shore  sources. 

An  important  deletion  was  made  in  the  Bill 
by  striking  out  the  last  of  sentence  of  Section 
15,  which  would  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  dictate  to  any  farmer 
who  accepted  benefit  payments,  what  other 
crop  or  crops  he  could  plant  and  how  much. 
Such  a  provision  would  have  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  only  to  decide 
how  much  sugar  cane  a  farmer  could  pro- 
duce, but  as  well  how  much  corn,  or  potatoes 
or  carrots. 

There  were  several  minor  corrections  of 
language  which  do  not  in  fact  change  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Among  the  amendments  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  are  several  introduced  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  as  follows: 


"Section  8a  (2),  page  8,  line  6,  strike  out 
all  of  said  paragraph  after  the  word  'section' 
and  insert:  'Provided,  however,  That  for  each 
calendar  year  there  shall  be  allotted  to  con- 
tinental United  States  not  less  than  30  percent 
of  any  amount  of  consumption  requirements 
above  6,452,000  short  tons  raw  value.'  " 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
that  in  addition  to  the  quotas  named  in  the 
bill  for  continental  United  States,  30  %  of  any 
increase  in  consumption  requirements  above 
6,452,000  short  tons  woutld  first  be  allotted  to 
continental  areas,  regardless  of  any  estimate 
of  consumption  requirements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  figures  used  are  those  which  appear 
in  the  President's  message  as  being  the  total 
estimated  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  1934.  Although  no  basis 
of  allocation  is  specified  in  the  Bill  as  between 
the  beet  producing  areas  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  State  of  Florida,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  30 '/(  will  be  allot- 
ted pro-rata  in  proportion  to  the  quotas  for 
each  area. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  penal  clauses 
in  Section  4,  Paragraph  4,  and  Section  20  (a), 
(b),  (c)  wi)ll  be  amended  so  as  to  make  tbem 
less  drastic  or  at  least  to  eliminate  from  each 
of  them  the  phrase  "or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months."  There  are  several 
Senators  who  are  opposed  to  providing  a  jail 
sentence  for  a  farmer  who  violates  an  order  or 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
who  becomes  involved  with  regulations  under 
which  the  processing  tax  is  to  be  applied  or 
charged. 

Of  course,  other  amendments  are  being 
offered,  but  at  the  present  time,  at  least, 
there  is  very  little  prospect  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted. 

Hawaii  is  protesting  vigorously  against 
being  put  in  the  class  of  an  insular  area,  be- 
cause of  her  status  as  a  Territory.  Hawaii  is 
insisting  upon  having  a  specific  quota  in  the 
same  manner  as  continental  areas  and  also 
wants  to  be  included  in  the  exemption  against 
deductions  for  decreases  in  consumption  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  included  in  the  provision 
for  a  specific  percentage  of  any  increase  in 
consumption  requirements.  In  other  words 
they  claim  that  their  status  as  a  Territory  en- 
titles them,  to  the  same  consideration  in  the 
Bill  as  any  State  of  the  United  States.  The 
Hawaiian  claim   is   that  the  present   provisions 
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of  the  Bill  in  these  respects,  amount  to  dis- 
crimination against  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional, 
which  they  state  they  propose  to  prove  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Rico  is  seeking  to  adopt  a  similar 
position  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
the  status  of  a  Territory  and  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  "not  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States."  Puerto  Rico  also  is  opposed 
to  being  limited  in  her  direct  consumption 
sugar  importations  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
amount  of  the  1933  importation.  They  claim 
the  right  to  expand  to  the  limit  of  their  pres- 
ent contracted  capacity. 

Senator  Pat  Harrison  has  declared  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  Sugar  Bill  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  He  also  made 
the  statement  on  the  floor  that  "if  the  sugar 
farmers  are  to  get  any  benefit  from  it,  that 
Bill  must  be  passed  at  an  early  date."  There- 
fore, should  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
adopt  some  of  the  amendments  to  the  Bill 
now  being  insisted  upon  by  Senators  from 
sugar  producing  States,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Sugar  Bill  will  be  reported  im- 
mediately to  the  Senate  with  a  prospect  of 
passage  in  the  next  few  days. 

What  Louisiana  Made  Last 
Campaign 

A  careful  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  last  cam- 
paign in  Louisiana,  1933-34,  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  The  output  of/ 
every  factory  has  been  obtained  by  direct  canvass, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  single  factory  whose  figures 
could  not  be  secured  and  had  to  be  estimated  from 
certain  data  in  the  League's  possession  which  made 
a  close  estimate  on  this  factory  possible. 

The  returns  after  being  all  reduced  to  a  96  test 
basis  were  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

Raws    272,148,644 

Clarifieds   and   Crystals 27,093,200 

Turbinados     12,176,369 

Washed  Raws   2,999,523 

Granulated    103,054,818 

String    Sugar    11,438,589 

Total   428,911,143  lbs. 

or  214,456  short  tons,  raw  value. 
The  sugar  in  the  syrup  and  molasses  was  also  cal- 
culated, assuming  an  average  for  syrup  of  39.5 
Beaume  with  65.5  per  cent  total  sugar;  for  first  mo- 
lasses 42  Beaume  with  66.3  per  cent  total  sugars;  for 
second  molasses  42.5  Beaume,  with  60.5  per  cent 
total  sugars.  The  sugar  content  of  the  syrup  and 
molasses  on  the  above  basis  was  as  follows: 
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Lbs. 

Syrup  20,500,690 

First   Molasses    30,381,349 

Second  Molasses   11,546,559 

Total   62,428,598  lbs. 

or   31,214  short  tons. 

The  only  other  product  is  blackstrap.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  reduce  that  to  a  total  sugar  basis. 
The  number  of  gallons  of  blackstrap  was   10,902,639. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  syrup 
mills  in  Louisiana,  scattered  all  over  the  State,  whose 
product  is  not  included  in  this  compilation. 


Yield  Trends  With  Disease-Resist- 
ant Sugarcane  Varieties  in 
Louisiana 


By  E.  W.  Brandes,  R.  D.  Rands,  E.  V.  Abbott,  and 

Eaton   M.    Summers,    Division    of    Sugar    Plant 

Investigations,    Bureau    of    Plant    Industry, 

U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  importance  and  value  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  of  the  group  of  "disease  resistant"  sugar- 
cane varieties  laboriously  assembled  and  tested,  and 
finally  adopted  by  the  plantations,  is  recognized 
everywhere.  Under  pandemic  disease  conditions, 
especially  since  the  lodgment  of  mosaic  in  Louisiana, 
their  superiority  over  Purple,  Ribbon,  and  D-74  is 
measured  in  terms  of  multiple  fold  increase  in  yield 
instead  of  mere  percentage  increase,  and  they  have 
literally  preserved  an  industry  that  was  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  state  average  of  production  per 
acre  with  the  new  varieties  has,  nevertheless,  fallen 
somewhat  short  of  expectation. 

From  the  prohibitively  low  average  of  6.8  tons  per 
acre  in  1926,  yields  rapidly  increased,  following  grad- 
ual adoption  of  disease-resistant  canes,  to  13.4  tons, 
in  1927,  16.3  tons  in  1928,  and  18.8  tons  in  1929, 
which  represented  a  return  to  approximately  normal 
production.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
average  would  continue  to  climb.  On  the  contrary, 
since  1929  the  curve  has  again  dipped  to  17.1  tons 
in  1930,  15.1  tons  in  1931,  15.5  tons  in  1932,  and  the 
recent  semi-final  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  15.0  tons  per  acre  for  1933. 

A  responsibility  rests  on  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  as  the  agency  which  diagnosed 
the  trouble  and  supplied  the  foundation  of  facts  by 
patient  research,  to  explain  apparent  shortcomings 
in  the  performance  of  the  disease-resistant  varieties 
recommended  for  commercial  culture.  Some  of  these 
shortcomings  are  obvious  and  real  and  in  the  case 
of  certain  varieties  indicate  inevitable  abandonment 
in  favor  of  other  varieties.  The  pathologists  of  the 
Division  feel,  however,  that  dependence  must  be 
placed  on  the  group  of  varieties  now  in  commercial 
culture  for  several  years  to  come  and  wish  to  sound 
a  second  warning,  this  time  in  protest  of  certain 
abuses   of  the   new   varieties,    perhaps    based   on.    an 
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exaggerated  faith  in  their  adaptability  to  low  cost 
conditions.  Finally,  we  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
some  features  of  the  program  for  further  improve- 
ment in  varieties. 

Unfair  comparisons  will  be  made  between  yields 
obtained  with  the  old  varieties  in  the  good  old  days 
and  yields  of  present  varieties  in  an  era  following 
hard  on  a  long  period  of  financial  reverses  with  con- 
tinued limited  investments  in  the  crop  for  all  opera- 
tions from  planting  to  harvest.  Unduly  extending 
the  ratooning  period  has  undoubtedly  depressed  yields 
during  the  past  few  years  as  compared  with  former 
years.  Three,  four  and  even  five  crops  have,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  been  cut  from  a  single  planting,  with 
no  systematic  "renovation"  of  the  ratoons  because 
of  short  and  uncertain  growing  seasons.  These  fea- 
tures will  not  appear  in  the  cold  statistics  on  yields 
and  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  only 
contemporaneous  comparisons  are  admissible  in  judg- 
ing relative  performance  of  varieties. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  splendid  results 
with  the  old  varieties  in  the  period  prior  to  about 
1911  are  attributable  in  part  to  use  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  organic  fertilizers,  and  attention  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  this  factor  in  connection  with 
root-disease  experiments  in  black  lands.1  A  shift  to 
prepared  mineral  fertilizers  is  correlated,  in  time  at 
least,  with  declining  yields  and  may  have  been  a 
contributing  factor,  though  not  so  conspicuous  as  the 
diesase  factor.  Red  rot  was  apparently  unimportant 
during  the  early  period  and,  in  addition,  new  lands 
brought  into  cultivation  each  year,  combined  with 
intensive  cultivation,  helped  to  maintain  production 
at  a  high  level. 

As  is  well  known  to  many,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  recent  low  average  yields  is  the  widespread 
and  entirely  unexpected  failure  of  P.O.J.  213  due  to 
red  rot.3  3  Rapid  replacement  of  this  variety  is  em- 
phatically indicated  as  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  low 
yields  in  most  localities. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  sections  to 
look  upon  the  new  varieties  as  the  "Mickey  Mc- 
Guires"  of  the  cane  family,  thriving  on  neglect  and 
capable  of  standing  punishment  that  was  not  meted 
out  to  Purple,  Ribbon,  or  D-74.  Part  of  the  neglect 
of  this  new  brood  of  canes  is  forced  upon  the  har- 
assed cane  planter  by  insufficient  crop-loan  advances, 
making  itself  felt  in  inadequate  preparation  of  land, 
drainage,  cultivation,  weeding,  and  even  fertilization. 
It  is  granted  that,  however  indefensible  it  may  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  husbandry,  such  curtail- 
ment of  investment  in  the  crop  may  in  most  cases  be 
unavoidable.  The  combined  effect  of  these  factors 
has  been  to  depress  yields  below  what  was  confi- 
dently expected.  Unfortunately  the  situation  is  so 
complex  that  detailed  and  conclusive  figures  reveal- 
ing the  exact  role  of  each  of  these  general  causes  have 
been  difficult  to  assemble.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
meagerness  of  statistical  data  on  the  industry,  par- 
ticularly as  to  acreages  in  different  varieties  and 
separate  yield  reports  for  plant  and  stubble  crops  on 
the  different   soil   types.     It  can   be  seen  that  while 

1  Rands,  R.  D.  Filter  Press  Cake  Reduces  Damage  from  Root 
Diseases  in  Black  Lands.  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN,  vol.  11,  No. 
10,  pp.  2-4.     February  15,  1933. 

1  Abbott,  E.  V.  Seed  Rots  of  Sugar  Cane  in  Louisiana.  4th 
Cong.  Internatl.  Soc.  Sugar  Cane  Technologists.  Proc.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  Bui.  48,   pp.   1-2,  1932. 

*  Abbott,  E.  V.  Physiologic  Forms  of  Colletotrichum  falca- 
tnm  Went.  ((Phytopathologlcal  note)  Phytopathology  23:  557- 
559.     1933. 


some  of  the  causes  of  low  yields  are  apparently 
beyond  the  power  of  planters  to  remedy  until  a 
return  of  better  economic  conditions,  others,  such  as 
disease  tendencies  in  certain  varieties,  which  have 
profound  influence  on  yield,  are  subject  to  consider- 
able improvement.  Recognition  of  the  disease  ten- 
dencies in  particular  varieties  and  rational  planting 
with  due  consideration  of  their  weaknesses,  including 
tolerance  of  various  soils  and  soil  conditions  and  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  time  of  cutting  on  stubbles, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  yields  to  former 
levels. 

The  pathologist  makes  an  important  distinction 
between  varieties  that  are  merely  "tolerant"  and  those 
inherently  resistant  to  or  immune  from  disease.  This 
can  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by  recalling  the 
difference  in  growth  and  yield  between  such  canes 
as  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  and  all  other  commercial 
varieties  grown  in  Louisiana  during  1933.  Experi- 
mental data  were  hardly  necessary  to  support  the 
statement  of  planters  that  the  above-mentioned 
canes  "produced  more  sugar  per  acre  on  the  worst 
lands  than  the  remaining  varieties  on  the  best  lands." 
The  difference  in  mere  appearance  of  the  fields  during 
the  cold,  wet  spring  and  during  subsequent  periods 
of  drought  forcasted  clearly  the  ultimate  outcome. 
C.P.  807  was  not  handicapped  by  mosaic,  and  this 
variety  together  with  Co.  290  are  the  only  canes 
thus  far  released  in  Louisiana  that  are  highly  resist- 
ant to  root  diseases  which  during  1933  so  retarded 
Co.  281  and  the  P.O.J,  varieties,  particularly  on  the 
mixed  and  heavy  soils.  The  latter  are,  of  course, 
"tolerant"  of  root  rot  in  comparison  with  the  old 
varieties  (D-74  and  Louisiana  Purple),  but  like  the 
latter,  during  such  an  unfavorable  season,  they  would 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  yield  by  the  "nursing 
along"  in  the  form  of  frequent  cultivations,  more 
attention  to  drainage,  etc.,  which  were  almost  reli- 
giously practiced  in  the  "old  days."  Therefore,  while 
a  "tolerant"  variety  will  give  good  crops  during  good 
years,  its  performance  during  bad  years  falls  off 
markedly  in  comparison  with  resistant  or  immune 
varieties. 

Since  1930  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rec- 
ommended that  C.P.  807  be  planted  on  the  heavier 
soils  because  of  its  outstanding  vigor  and  disease 
resistance.  For  the  same  reasons  general  trial  of  Co. 
290  has  recently  been  recommended.  Unfortunately, 
the  proportion  of  heavy  soils  on  many  plantations 
is  too  great  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  these  late 
maturing  varieties,  so  that  the  need  of  equally  re- 
sistant but  earlier  ripening  canes  for  such  lands  is 
urgent  in  order  to  increase  production  and  still  main- 
tain a  balanced  milling  program.  To  this  end,  as 
well  as  to  secure  more  satisfactory  varieties  for  light 
soils,  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Department  are 
being  directed. 

The  great  annual  expense  of  breeding  and  testing 
thousands  of  new  seedlings  has  necessitated  a  detailed 
study  of  the  inheritance  of  resistance  and  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  different  parent  varieties 
as  judged  by  the  behavior  of  their  offspring.  These 
"complete  progeny  tests,"  involving  laborious  artifi- 
cial inoculation  with  the  important  disease  agents,  of 
every  seedling  (regardless  of  commercial  quality) 
from  a  cross,  will  indicate  to  what  extent  resistance 
or  immunity  is  combined  with  other  desirable  quali- 
ties and,  therefore,  what  crosses  are  most  promising 
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for  further  breeding  wort.  By  this  procedure  it  is 
hoped  to  materially  increase  the  chances  as  well  as 
to  shorten  the  time  for  obtaining  superior  varieties 
without  increasing  the  number  of  seedlings  into  the 
millions  as  has  been  done  in  some  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  complete  progenies  (totalling  859  seed- 
lings) of  two  promising  crosses  were  thus  tested 
during  1933  at  Houma  station.  Through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  providing 
the  necessary  land,  some  3,100  additional  seedlings, 
representing  17  crosses  of  the  1932  series,  will  be 
similarly  tested  during  1934. 

With  respect  to  varieties  now  on  the  plantations 
and  promising  new  seedlings,  the  following  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  from  experimental  work  (neces- 
sarily preliminary  in  many  cases)  may  be  of  interest 
to  planters. 

Co.  281. — Natural  spread  of  mosaic  was  (during 
1933)  again  very  extensive  on  this  variety.  Infec-' 
tion  ranged  from  a  mere  trace  in  the  Bunkie  area  to 
over  90  percent  on  one  plantation  near  Plaquemine. 
Many  fields,  however,  are  still  relatively  mosaic-free 
and  it  appears  that  there  are  probably  fields  on  most 
plantations  that  are  less  subject  to  secondary  spread 
than  others.  This  discovery,  together  with  the  results 
of  comparative  tests  (to  be  published  later)  having 
shown  that  the  use  of  mosaic  cane  for  planting  pur- 
poses has  a  depressing  effect  on  subsequent  yields 
prompted  issuance  of  recommendations  (Sugar  Bul- 
letin for  September  1,  1933)  to  select  mosaic-free 
seed,  if  possible.  The  gratifying  response  on  the 
part  of  planters  to  this  suggestion  should  help  this 
valuable  variety  to  continue  in  profitable  production. 
Co.  281  has  proven  highly  resistant  to  the  dominant 
Louisiana  form  of  the  red-rot  fungus  but,  as  men- 
tioned above,  was  last  year  seriously  damaged  by  root 
rot  on  the  heavier  soils.  While,  in  the  absence  of 
early  maturing,  more  resistant  varieties,  its  planting 
on  mixed  and  black  land  may  have  to  be  temporarily 
continued,  it  should  for  best  results  be  confined  to 
the  lightest  soils. 

C.P.  807  and  Co.  290,  as  above  indicated,  should 
be  planted  in  the  mixed  and  heavy  soils,  where  on 
account  of  their  great  vigor  and  resistance  to  root 
rot  they  give  excellent  plant  and  stubble  yields.  The 
true  effect  of  the  rapid  extension  of  C.P.  807  in  re- 
cent years  is  not  always  apparent  in  average  plan- 
tation yields  for  the  reason  that  yield  increases  on 
the  fields  devoted  to  it  have  in  many  cases  been 
offset  or  masked  in  the  average  figures  by  corre- 
sponding reductions  from  widespread  failure  of  P.O.J. 
213.  Now  that  the  213  has  been  definitely  discarded 
in  southern  Louisiana,  the  increased  acreage  of  these 
two  varieties  should  more  rapidly  increase  the  level 
of  production. 

A  number  of  leading  planters  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  newly  released  Co.  290  may  prove  its 
apparent  merit  and  enable  them  (in  view  of  its  equiv- 
alent yield  and  more  desirable  handling  character- 
istics) to  substitute  it  entirely  for  C.P.  807.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  the  writers  believe  this  would 
be  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  because  of  its 
recent  introduction,  less  is  known  about  Co.  290  than 
about  C.P.  807,  widespread  experience  with  the  latter 
during  the  last  three  seasons  having  proven  its  hardi- 
ness and  dependable  yielding  qualities.     Secondly,  Co. 


290  takes  mosaic,  a  few  small  plantings  having  al- 
ready shown  as  high  as  35  percent  infection,  and, 
even  though  comparative  tests  should  reveal  \t  as 
not  seriously  damaged,  a  number  of  years  will  be 
required  to  definitely  ascertain  such  a  fact,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  disease,  on  certain  varieties 
at  least,  to  cause  greater  damage  some  years  than 
others.  Thirdly,  the  experiments  (to  be  published 
in  detail  elsewhere)  show  that  although  both  of  these 
varieties  have  about  the  same  degree  of  field  resist- 
ance toward  red  rot  and  root  rot,  such  field  resist- 
ance (in  one  or  both)  may  not  always  continue 
because  of  the  apparently  changing  populations  or 
specialization  of  disease  organisms.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  safest  to  disregard  the  present  rela- 
tively small  differences  that  may  favor  the  Co.  290, 
and  cultivate  both.  An  added  precaution,  particularly 
with  respect  to  root  rot,  would  be  to  rotate  the  varie- 
ties at  each  successive  replanting  of  the  black  land' 
fields. 

P.O.J.  234  continues  to  be  extensively  planted  be- 
cause of  its  earliness.  Yields  were  considerably  re- 
duced in  1933  by  root  rot  and  mosaic  but  it  is 
apparently  only  moderately  susceptible  (i.  e.,  it  is 
commercially  resistant)  to  red  rot.  Its  average  yields 
are  sometimes  seriously  reduced  by  stubble  deteriora- 
tion following  early  cutting.  Although  in  such  cases 
(which  was  true  also  for  a  few  fields  of  C.P.  807  in 
1933)  red-rot  infection  of  stubbles  was  universal  in' 
the  spring;  this  was  only  a  secondary  contributing 
factor  rather  than  the  primary  cause  of  the  stubble 
failure.     Other  fields  of  these  two  varieties   (and  also 
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a  few  fields  of  P.O.J.  213)  growing  under  similar  con- 
ditions, which  had  been  harvested  later  in  the  preced- 
ing season,  did  not  fail  and  did  not  show  the  exten- 
sive presence  of  red  rot. 

C.P.  28/11  (unreleased  seedling  from  the  cross 
Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694)  is  apparently  immune  from 
mosaic,  very  resistant  to  red  rot  and  moderately  re- 
sistant to  root  diseases.  It  is  susceptible  to  sheath 
rot  (discussed  below).  Its  small  stalk  diameter  com- 
bined with  long  and  soft  tops  make  it  particularly 
subject  to  storm  damage. 

C.P.  28/19  (unreleased  seedling  from  the  cross 
Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694)  shows  great  promise  by  its 
moderate  resistance  toward  red  rot  and  probable  tol- 
erance of  mosaic.  However,  one  stool  at  the  Houma 
station  became  infected  with  mosaic  and  the  disease 
has  persisted  in  all  shoots  produced  from  cuttings  from 
this  stool,  thus  differing  somewhat  from  tolerant  varie- 
ties like  P.O.J.  36-M  and  213  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
shoots  usually  come  up  with  no  evidence  of  mosaic. 
It  is  apparently  more  resistant  toward  root  rot  than 
Co.  281  but  much  less  so  than  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290 
which  was  brought  out  clearly  by  black  land  compari- 
sons during  the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  past  year. 
C.P.  28/19  has  unfortunately  proven  rather  suscepti- 
ble to  Sheath-Rot  (Cytospora  sacchari),  a  disease 
that  is  so  uncommon  on  commercial  varieties  it  has 
probably  not  been  noticed  by  most  planters.  Its 
name  comes  from  the  reddening  and  rotting  of  leaf 
sheaths  but  its  principal  effect  is  in  suppressing  de- 
velopment of  the  suckers  which  later,  when  brown  and 
dead,  become  covered  with  the  spine-like  fruiting 
bodies  of  the  fungus.  One  plot  of  first  stubble  C.P. 
28/19  at  the  Houma  station  showed  in  August,  1933, 
14.7  percent  and  a  second  stubble  plot  38  percent  of 
the  shoots  infected.  One  plot  excessively  fertilized 
with  nitrogen  showed  only  11  per  cent  shoot  infection. 
However,  since  more  shoots  are  always  produced  than 
develop  into  stalks  such  figures  are  unreliable  and, 
in  fact,  thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  estimate 
the  probable  damage  from  this  disease. 

C.P.  29/116  (unreleased  seedling  from  the  cross 
P.O.J.  2725  X  C.P.  1165)  has  not  shown  mosaic,  but 
is  susceptible  to  red  rot,  reacting  toward  artificial 
inoculation  about  the  same  as  P.O.J.  36-M.  In  view 
of  excessive  borer  damage  and  stalk  infection  of  some 
plots  in  1933,  it  is  yet  questionable  whether  red  rot 
would  affect  stands  any  more  than  it  has  those  of 
the  36-M  which,  however,  occasionally  have  been 
quite  serious. 

C.P.  29/291  (unreleased  seedling  from  the  cross 
Co.  281  X  U.  S.  1694)  is  resistant  to  red  rot  but  has 
revealed  symptoms  indicating  that  it  may  be  seriously 
damaged  by  mosaic.  Yield  tests  comparing  mosaic 
and  healthy  seed  were  planted  in  the  fall  of  1933. 

C.P.  29/320  (unreleased  seedling  from  the  cross 
Co.  281  X  U.  S.  27/34)  is  moderately  resistant  to 
red  rot,  and  thus  far  but  one  stool  at  the  Houma 
station  has  shown  mosaic.  Sheath-rot  developed  on 
24  percent  of  the  shoots  of  one  second  stubble  plot  at 
the  Houma  station  but,  as  above  indicated  for  C.P. 
28/19,  the  economic  potentialities  of  this  disease  have, 
not  been  determined. 

Field  observations  and  investigational  records  might 
be  added  for  other  seedlings  of  the  '29  and  later 
series   which   have  been   selected  by  the   agronomists 
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as  showing  commercial  promise,  but  any  conclusions 
on  their  reaction  toward  diseases  would  naturally  be 
still  more  tentative  because  of  the  comparatively 
short  time  they  have  been  studied.  The  early  matur- 
ing and  other  desirable  agronomic  qualities  of  several 
of  the  above-mentioned  unreleased  seedlings  empha- 
size the  importance  of  an  accurate  appraisal  of  their 
susceptibility  to  disease  before  they  are  recommended 
to  the  industry.  Obviously,  to  be  of  practical  bene- 
fit a  new  variety  should  increase  yields  per  acre  or 
at  least  increase  efficiency  (i.  e.,  decrease  costs  per 
acre)  at  the  present  level  of  production.  Even  though 
both  may  be  temporarily  achieved,  the  risk  from 
hasty  varietal  substitution  is  in  possible  belated  dis- 
covery of  susceptibility  to  some  disease  or  of  other 
inherent  weakness  that  may  result  in  a  net  loss  to 
the  industry.  We  hope  that  the  extensive  tests  now 
under  way  may  indicate  how  much  of  a  handicap 
apparent  weaknesses  of  each  of  these  new  seedlings 
may  be  to  its  ultimate  field  performance. 

The  above  brief  notes  are  here  published  not  to 
create  apprehension  (for  the  outlook  is  not  discour- 
aging), but  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  disease 
tests  and  the  breeding  of  fully  resistant  varieties.  The 
large  economic  losses  from  the  comparatively  sudden 
failure  of  P.O.J.  213,  that  for  several  years  was  a 
most  valuable  variety  in  southern  Louisiana,  should 
be  avoided  if  possible  in  future  variety  introductions. 
A  better  knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  how  they  act 
under  different  conditions  and  affect  the  different 
varieties  should  enable  the  breeding  of  superior  re- 
sistant types  whose  yields  will  be  less  influenced  by 
unfavorable  weather  and,  therefore,  tend  to  stabilize 
production,  decrease  costs,  and  increase  efficiency  of 
field  and  factory  operations. 

Norbert  Rillieux 

Dr.  H.  C.  Prinsen  Geerligs  and  Dr.  Edw.  Koppe- 
schaar,  widely  known  sugar  technicians  of  Holland, 
have  interested  themselves  in  doing  something  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Norbert  Rillieux,  the  Louisi- 
anian  who  first  devised  and  used  multiple  effect  evap- 
oration in  sugar  manufacture.  These  two  gentlemen 
have  solicited  small  contributions  from  some  thirty 
different  organizations  of  sugar  producers  throughout 
the  world  and  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  a  bronze  commemorative  tablet, 
showing  Rillieux's  head  in  bas  relief  with  a  short 
statement  of  his  career  and  achievements  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar  production.  The  tablet  is  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  wall  of  the  old  Spanish  Cabildo  at  New 
Orleans,  now  the  Louisiana  State  Museum.  It  has 
been  shipped  from  Amsterdam  and  will  reach  New 
Orleans  shortly.  The  year  1934  is  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Norbert  Rillieux's  installation  here  in 
Louisiana  of  the  first  multiple  effect  evaporator. 
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Announcing 

Our  Complete,  New  Line  of 

CANE  MILLS 

incorporating  all  the  latest,  proven, 
recognized  construction  features 
for  maximum  capacity,  extraction 
and  economy 


•  • 


Goslin  -  Birmingham  Ig.  Co.,  Inc. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

(See  particulars  in  next  issue  Sugar  Bulletin) 
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Washington  News 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


Finally,  after  more  than  a  year  of  seeking  to  adjust 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  to  New  Deal  philosophy  and  practices, 
Congress  passed  the  Jones-Costigan  Bill  (H.  R. 
8861)  and  its  provisions  are  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  makes  an  interesting  study  to  go  back  to  the 
original  Jones-Costigan  Bill  as  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1934,  immediately  following  the  President's 
message  of  February  8,  and  compare  its  provisions 
with  the  final  Act  of  Congress.  This  comparison  dem- 
onstrates to  us  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
will  of  Congress  is  to  maintain  the  continental  sugar 
industry  and  to  place  it  upon  a  preferential  basis  as 
regards  Cuba  as  well  as  the  insular  areas.  This  point 
is  made  regarding  the  will  of  Congress  in  view  of  the 
situation  in  Washington  whereby  we  find  the  State 
Department  championing  the  cause  of  Cuba,  the  War 
Department  speaking  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  Interior  Department  sponsoring  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  original  Bill  would  have  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  fixing 
of  quotas  for  all  areas.  Congress  has  fixed  a  mini- 
mum quota  of  260,000  tons  for  the  area  of  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  1,550,000  tons  for  the 
beet  sugar  producing  area.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  further  authorized  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  to  increase  the  quota  as  long  as  that  area 
produces  less  than  250,000  long  tons  during  the  next 
preceding  calendar  year. 

With  regard  to  increases  in  consumption,  the  first 
Bill  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
give  the  entire  increase  to  Cuba,  if  he  so  chose.  The 
Bill  as  passed  definitely  prescribes  that  any  increase 
in  consumption  requirements  of  the  United  States 
above  6,452,000  tons  shall  be  so  allotted  that  con- 
tinental United  States  will  receive  not  less  than  30%. 
Further,  Congress  amended  the  Bill  so  that  any 
decrease  in  consumption  shall  be  deducted  proportion- 
ately from  the  quotas  of  insular  areas. 

In   the   past  week   there   has   been   a   great   many 


changes  and  conferences  regarding  the  processing 
tax  on  floor  stocks.  In  fact,  the  conference  report 
as  adopted  by  the  House  would  have  exempted  from 
the  processing  tax  only  floor  stocks  of  imported 
sugar  upon  which  a  tariff  had  been  paid  at  the  rate 
of  duty  in  existence  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act 
(in  other  words  Cuba  sugar).  The  Senators  from 
sugar  producing  States  demanded  that  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  continental  United  States  be  placed  on  a 
•-■arity  with  Cuban  sugar  in  reference  to  these  ex- 
emptions and  accordingly  the  following  amendment 
was  added  at  the  last  minute  by  the  Senate  and 
concurred  in   by  the   House: 

"(1)  Any  sugar,  imported  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane, with  respect  to  which  it  is  established  (un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  that  there  was  paid 
at  the  time  of  importation  a  duty  at  the  rate  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1934,  and  (2)  any  sugar  held 
on  April  25,  1934,  by  or  to  be  delivered  under  a 
bona  fide  contract  of  sale  entered  into  prior  to 
April  25,  .1934,  to,  any  manufacturer  or  converter, 
for  use  in  the  production  of  any  article  (except 
sugar)  and  not  for  ultimate  consumption  as  sugar, 
and  (3)  any  article  (except  sugar)  processed  whol- 
ly or  in  chief  value  from  sugar  beets,  sugarcane, 
or  any  product  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  but  sugar 
held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  April  25, 
1934,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  unless  the  rate  of 
duty  paid  upon  the  withdrawal  thereof  was  the 
rate  of  duty  in  effect  on  January  1,  1934." 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  fights  on  the  Sugar  Bill 
centered  around  the  authority  to  be  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  child  labor  and  to 
fix  minimum  wages  of  field  hands  as  well  as  factory 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  demanded  that  the 
power   be   placed   in   the  United   States   Government 
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to  fix  minimum  wages  for  agricultural  labor  working 
in  beet  and  cane  fields.  The  remarkable  part  about 
this  situation  is  that  all  Federal  Legislation  has  al- 
ways exempted  farm  labor  from  minimum  wages  and 
hours  provisions.  In  fact,  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Bill  now  single  out  laborers  on  farms  that  produce 
cane  or  beets.  No  farmer  producing  any  other  crop 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum  wage  for  his  laborers. 

Thus  this  minimum  wage  provision  when  applied  to 
the  labor  on  the  farm  where  beets  or  cane  are  culti- 
vated, enters  fundamentally  into  the  mathematical 
equation  which  fixes  the  parity  price  and  the  fair 
exchange  value  that  has  been  promised  to  the  sugar 
farmer.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  fixing  the  parity 
benefit  payments  for  the  sugar  farmer  must  include 
in  his  consideration  any  increased  cost  of  production 
as  a  result  of  any  new  minimum  wage  requirement, 
otherwise  the  parity  price  which  has  been  promised 
to  the  American  farmer  as  a  compensation  for  the 
reduction  in  the  tariff  duty  on  sugar,  will  not  actually 
reach  him  except  in  a  greatly  reduced  net  amount. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  whatever  direct 
benefits  are  to  be  received  by  farmers  should  be 
distributed  commensurately  between  the  farmer  and 
the  laborer,  but  there  must  be  careful  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  benefited  he 
cannot  pass  all  of  the  money  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  to  his  laborers. 

The    provision    authorizing    a    separate    quota    for 


edible  molasses  and  syrup  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting internal  disagreement,  which  finally  came 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  it  was  settled. 
First  we  were  able  to  have  the  House  declare  that 
edible  molasses  and  syrup  of  cane  juice  produced  in 
continental  United  States  should  be  given  a  separate 
quota  in  addition  to  the  sugar  quota.  In  the  case  of 
Louisiana  alone,  this  meant  a  saving  of  the  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  of  sugar  contained  in  our  expected  pro- 
duction of  edible  molasses  for  syrup  for  1934.  When 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  reported  the  Bill  to 
the  Senate,  we  were  astounded  to  see  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  provision  had  been  so  changed  that  the 
separate  quota  for  molasses  and  syrups  could  be 
charged  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  quota;  and 
futhermore  that  foreign  and  insular  areas  would  be 
permitted  separate  quotas  not  only  on  molasses  and 
syrups  but  on  sugar  mixtures.  The  expression  "sugar 
mixtures"  could  have  covered  anything  and  in  view 
of  our  experience  with  liquid  sugar  in  the  Customs 
Court  it  was  evident  that  this  new  language  had  to 
be  either  omitted  or  amended.  Finally,  it  was  de- 
cided to  state  specifically  that  the  quota  for  edible 
molasses  and  syrup  of  cane  juice  produced  in  con- 
tinental United  States  must  be  "in  addition  to"  the 
sugar  quota.  Then  an  amendment  was  adopted  stat- 
ing that  the  molasses,  syrups  and  sugar  mixtures 
would  be  considered  as  subjects  of  a  separate  quota 
only  "when  used  as  such  and  not  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar." 

With  regard  to  the  benefit  payments  to  farmers 
and  their  relation  to  the  processing  tax,  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  amount 
of  taxes  collected  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make 
benefit  payments  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  parity 
prices.  The  A.  A.  A.  declares  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  benefit  payments  need  not  necessarily  be  with- 
in the  amount  collected  on  the  commodity  (in  this 
case  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane)  although  the  policy 
has  been  to  fix  the  rate  of  the  processing  tax  suffi- 
ciently high  so  that  the  collections  will  total  more 
than  the  expected  benefit  payments.  In  the  case  of 
sugar,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  returns  from 
the  processing  tax  each  year  will  be  approximately 
$60,000,000,  while  the  benefit  payments  have  been 
estimated  not  to  exceed  #222000,000.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  very  large  cushion,  although  the 
provision  of  the  Act  which  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  300,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  proceeds  of  the  processing  tax, 
plus  the  exemptions  on  floor  stocks,  will  reduce  this 
balance  measurably. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  report  upon  the  wholehearted 
and  active  cooperation  which  was  given  by  the  whole 
Louisiana  Delegation  towards  the  passage  of  a  Bill 
in  its  most  favorable  form.  Congressman  Montet  of 
the  Third  District  was  particularly  active  in  his  con- 
tacts with  administration  leaders  and  members  of  the 
House  Committee.  Through  his  efforts  we  were  able 
to  secure  several  changes  in  the  Bill  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent with  regard  to  Louisiana.  Congressman  Paul 
Maloney  of  the  Second  District  rendered  valuable 
assistance  on  certain  particular  occasions. 

Chairman  Marvin  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  written  Congressman 
Montet  the  following  letter: 

"I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
fine  service  you  rendered  your  people  and  the  coun- 
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try,  in  connection  with  the  sugar  bill  which  has  just 
been  passed. 

"Your  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject generally,  and  your  spirit  of  fairness  in  giving 
full  information  to  the  Committee  not  only  made  it 
possible  to  add  provisions  which  more  properly  cared 
for  the  rights  of  the  cane-producing  areas,  but  also 
aided  materially  in  working  out  the  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult problems  connected  with  a  subject  that  involved 
many  divergent  and  conflicting  interests." 

When  the  Bill  reached  the  Senate,  we  found  Sena- 
tor Overton  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  and 
participating  in  the  deliberations,  which  resulted  in 
many  amendments  beneficial  to  the  continental  in- 
dustry. With  Senator  Overton  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  each  development  and  conferring  with  the 
Senate  leaders,  we  were  able  to  prevent  changes  in 
language  which  might  have  been  interpreted  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  Louisiana. 

The  Bill  also  provides  that  the  marketing  year  for 
1934  shall  begin  January  1,  1934.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Overton  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  sugar  which  have  been  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico  already  this  year.  Designating  the 
date  in  the  Bill  will  prevent  any  attempt  being  made 
by  the  War  Department  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  fix  July  1st  or  the  date  the  President 
signed  the  Bill,  for  beginning  this  marketing  year; 
otherwise  these  Insular  Areas  would  have  been  able 
to  get  practically  double  their  quotas,  because  they 
have  been  dumping  their  sugars  at  below-the-market 
prices  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

Of  course,  now  that  we  have  the  Bill  passed,  ordi- 
narily one  might  imagine  that  our  work  is  accom- 
plished. But  in  the  case  of  this  Sugar  Act,  the  appli- 
cation of  its  provisions  will  become  one  of  the  most 
difficult  major  problems  that  has  ever  confronted 
the  New  Deal  Administrators. 


The  Sugar  Cane  Festival 

Producers  of  other  crops  have  their  festivals,  and 
the  sugar  planters  are  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  any 
of  them.  Plaquemine,  in  the  parish  of  Iberville  has 
seen  to  that  for  on  Sunday,  May  6th,  Louisiana's 
first  Sugar  Cane  Festival  will  be  held. 

For  generations,   sugar  cane   has   been   one   of  the 


State's  leading  crops,  and  after  having  gone  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  it  still  is  South  Louisiana's 
banner  crop.  Millions  are  invested  in  the  industry, 
and  thousands  are  employed.  Not  enough  has  been 
done  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  crop's  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

Considerable  preparation  has  been  done  in  arrang- 
ing a  rather  interesting  program  for  the  Sugar  Cane 
Festival.  A  practical  meeting  for  the  planters  will  be 
held  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Home  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Coates,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Science  at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  at  which 
short  talks  will  be  made  on  interesting  topics  related 
to  the  industry.  After  each  talk,  the  subject  will  be 
open  for  discussion. 

A  torchlight  parade  will  take  place  that  evening 
at  8  o'clock,  in  which  there  will  be  floats,  cars,  riding 
implements,  four  bands,  of  which,  the  L.  S.  U.  Mili- 
tary Band,  in  its  colorful  splendor,  will  lead  the 
parade.  Queen  Sucrosa  and  her  many  maids  will 
be  a  part  of  this  pageant.  A  grand  ball  at  the  Com- 
munity Club,  where  the  parade  will  terminate,  will 
climax  the  day's  festivities,  and,  after  the  grand 
march,  Queen  Sucrosa  will  be  welcomed  and  intro- 
duced with  her  maids  by  Mayor  W.  N.  Emde  of 
Plaquemine. 

During  the  evening  short  talks  will  be  made  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Coates,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick,  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart 
and  Dr.  James  B.  Trant,  of  L.  S.  U.,  Senator  Edward, 
J.  Gay,  Mayor  T.  Semmes  Walmsley  of  New  Orleans, 
Mayor  Wade  H.  Byrum  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Mayor 
Elward  Wright  of  Houma. 

Special  entertainment  during  the  afternoon  will  con- 
sist of  a  baseball  game  between  the  Plaquemine 
Athletics  and  the  Norco  team  of  the  River  League. 
A  half  hour's  entertainment  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  L.  P.  Terrebonne  at  the  Grammar 
School  Auditorium  will  be  provided  by  the  School 
Children,  at  6  o'clock  for  the  sugar  planters,  their 
families  and  friends.  Real  Creole  dishes  will  be  fea^ 
tured  by  all  the  restaurants   of  the  city. 

This  first  sugar  cane  festival  promises  to  be  a  big 
event,  for  splendid  co-operation  is  being  received 
from  the  sugar  planters  and  factory  men  throughout 
the  sugar  district.  Many  floats  representing  planta- 
tions and  factories  of  the  various  sugar  parishes  will 
be  entered  in  the  parade;  and  some  100  maids,  spon- 
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sored  by  the  various  plantations  will  grace  the  occa- 
sion. 

This  sugar  cane  festival  is  sponsored  and  is  being 
worked  out  by  Plaquemine  Council  No.  970,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  they,  along  with  all  of  Iberville, 
invite  all  of  the  sugar  cane  planters  and  factory  men, 
their  families  and  friends  to  come  and  be  with  them 
on  May  6th. 


Sugar  Cane  Test  Field  Work 

By  C.  B.  Gouanx,  Cane  Specialist  v 

In  the  Louisiana  "Sugar  Bowl,"  which  consists  of 
twenty  parishes,  not  including  many  of  the  other 
parishes  of  the  state  where  sugar  cane  is  grown  for 
syrup  purposes,  sugar  cane  is  the  main  money  crop. 
The  records  show  that  the  first  sugar  cane  was  plant- 
ed in  1751  and  the  first  successful  sugar  crop  was 
produced  in  1794.  Throughout  this  long  period  to 
the  present  time,  it  has  proven  to  be  the  crop  best 
adapted  to  the  lands  of  south  Louisiana. 

The  failure  of  the  old  noble-type  canes  in  1925 
and  1926,  on  account  of  the  severe  epidemic  of  mosaic 
and  other  cane  diseases,  seriously  threatened  the  in- 
dustry, and  it  was  the  quick  change  to  the  disease- 
resistant  P.O.J,  varieties  that  enabled  cane  to  sur- 
vive in  Louisiana  and  continue  as  one  of  our  main 
agricultural  crops. 

Both  Federal  and  State  scientists  have  worked 
conscientiously  on  the  numerous  problems  brought 
about  by  this  invasion  of  diseases.  This,  together 
with  the  splendid  foresight,  perseverance  and  coopera- 
tion given  by  the  sugar  cane  farmers  has  enabled 
the  industry  to  make  a  continued  and  steady  prog- 
ress. The  improvements  that  have  resulted  in  both 
field  and  factory,  place  the  industry  on  a  safer  and 
sounder  basis  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  its 
long  history. 

The  P.O.J,  varieties  which  were  introduced  in  1922 
to  replace  the  old  canes,  are  with  the  exception  of 
P.O.J.  234  and  P.O.J.  36M  in  some  sections,  being 
discarded  for  the  better  varieties,  Co.  281,  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  807.  From  present  indications  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  other  varieties  in  the  1928,  1929 
and  1930  groups  of  seedlings  from  the  Canal  Point, 
Florida  Station,  that  hold  out  greater  promise  for  our 
Louisiana  "sugar  bowl,"  than  do  the  canes  now  com- 
mercially grown.  The  State  and  Federal  Stations  are 
growing  these  promising  new  varieties  very  rapidly, 
and  when  one  of  them  is  released  the  sugar  cane 
grower  has  available  seed  cane  to  facilitate  a  large 
field  planting  of  such  cane. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  test  sugar  cane  varie- 
ties, and  determine  the  most  profitable  canes  for 
commercial  use  under  the  actual  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  of  the  twenty  parishes  of  the  cane  belt,  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Experiment  Station  estab- 
lished test  fields  or  sub-stations  in  the  various  sec- 
tions in  1924.  These  fields  are  located  on  plantations 
in  cooperation  with  planters,  and  include  all  of  the 
distinctive  soil  type  areas,  which  are  as  follows:  Mis- 
sissippi Alluvium,  First  Bottom  Soils;  Mississippi  Al- 
luvium, Terrace  Soils;  Red  River  Sediments;  Missis- 
sippi-Red River  Sediments  and  Coastal  Prairie 
Sediments.  In  this  work  the  standard  field  varieties 
are  grown  in  field  plots,  side  by  side,  with  promising 
new  varieties.     These  new  varieties  are  produced  at 


the  United  States  Government  cane  breeding  Station 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  or  introduced  from  foreign 
countries,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Every  year  several  hundreds  of  the 
most  promising  Canal  Point  canes  are  sent  to  the 
U.S.D.A.  Field  Station  at  Houma,  and  the  University 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge.  These 
varieties  are  grown  in  competition  with  the  best 
proven  varieties,  and  the  ones  showing  particular 
promise  are  sent  to  the  test  fields  for  further  trials, 
under  actual  field  conditions.  During  the  past  three 
years,  Co.  281,  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  have  been  re- 
leased in  this  manner,  and  are  now  extensively  plant- 
ed in  the  cane  belt. 

The  work  at  the  test  fields  is  under  close  supervi- 
sion of  the  Experiment  Station.  Inspections  of  these 
fields  are  made  at  regular  intervals  for  disease  and 
insect  pests  by  members  of  the  Station  staff.  Through- 
out the  growing  period  notes  and  observations  are 
made  on  germination  and  suckering  qualities,  cultural 
and  variety  characteristics.  The  fields  are  harvested 
under  Station  supervision,  and  the  final  results,  con- 
sisting of  field  and  mill  data  for  all  varieties  on  trial 
are   obtained.     The   cooperating   planters    are   greatly 
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interested  and  give  excellent  assistance  to  facilitate 
the  work.  The  results  of  the  past  season  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  completed,  and  are  now  being  pre- 
pared in  report  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters. 

In  the  Louisiana  cane  belt,  the  following  five  varie- 
ties are  considered  the  standard  field  canes:  P.O.J. 
234,  P.O.J.  36M,  Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807. 
The  results  at  the  test  fields  indicate  that  for  the 
Mississippi  Alluvium,  first  Bottom  Soils,  P.O.J.  234, 
Co.  281  and  P.O.J.  36M  are  most  profitable  on  sandy 
soils;  while  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  give  best  results  on 
black  and  mixed  lands.  On  the  Mississippi  Alluvium- 
Terrace  Soils,  P.O.J.  36  or  36M,  Co.  290  and  C.P 
807  are  the  most  profitable  canes.  Co.  281  has  not 
grown  well  on  this  class  of  soils,  however,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  land  has  been  kept  up  Co.  281  does 
well.  On  the  Red  River  Sediments,  P.O.J.  234  and 
Co.  281  are  the  most  profitable  canes;  for  sugar  pro- 
duction. P.O.J.  36  and  36M  have  given  excellent  results 
from  a  syrup  standpoint.  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  make 
an  excellent  growth,  but  have  a  tendency  to  be  im- 
mature as  plant  cane.  The  danger  from  early  freezes 
in  this  northern  area  is  too  hazardous  for  large  plant- 
ings of  C.P.  807  or  Co.  290.  On  Mississippi-Red 
River  Sediments,  Co.  290  has  made  its  best  showing. 
This  variety  was  released  for  field  planting  last  fall, 
and  it  was  extensively  planted  in  this  section.  Co. 
281  and  C.P.  807  are  also  excellent  canes  for  this 
class  of  soils,  and  heavy  plantings  of  both  varieties 
were  made  for  the  1934  crop.  In  the  P.O.J,  varieties, 
P.O.J.  36  has  given  best  results,  and  it  is  still  a  com- 
mercial cane  in  the  section.  On  the  Coastal  Prairie 
soils,  P.O.J.  36M,  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  have  given 
the  best  results;  while  Co.  281  responds  well  on  the 
fertile  lands  of  this  section  when  well  drained. 

Two  new  varieties,  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P.  28-19, 
which  were  on  the  test  fields  last  season,  made  a  very 
fine  showing  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  high  su? 
crose  and  tonnage  yields.  Both  varieties  showed 
excellent  germination  and  growing  qualities,  compar- 
ing favorably  with  fast  growing  canes  like  C.P.  807 
and  Co.  290.  On  account  of  the  great  promise  of 
these  two  canes,  they  were  largely  used  for  propaga- 
tion purposes.  In  the  event  that  these  varieties  are 
released  next  fall,  there  will  be  a  fairly  large  amount 
of  seed  cane  available  for  planters  in  all  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  cane  belt.  Both  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P. 
28-19  gave  high  sucrose  content  in  early  October, 
comparing  very  favorably  with  the  early  maturing 
high  sucrose  P.O.J.  234  variety.  In  field  yield  C.P. 
28-19  compared  favorably  with  C.P.  807,  while  C.P. 
28-11  was  slightly  lower.  C.P.  28-11  is  green  in 
color,  with  diameter  slightly  smaller  than  the  P.O.J. 
234  variety.  C.P.  28-19  is  greenish-white  in  color, 
with  diameter  slightly  smaller  than  P.O.J.  36.  Both 
of  these  varieties  have  a  high  fiber  content,  in  this 
respect  comparing  closely  with  C.P.  807. 

The  cane  crop  is  harvested  and  milled  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December.  As  a 
rule  the  winters  are  mild,  but  wet  and  cold  winters 
may  occur.  The  latter  condition  is  very  unfavorable 
for  the  cane  harvest,  making  it  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  save  the  crop,  and  generally  occasioning 
losses  from  cane  deterioration.  In  recent  years  these 
losses  have  been  largely  overcome,  by  starting  the 
grinding  season  in  early  October,  by  the  use  of  varie- 
ties that  are  most  resistant  to  cold,  and  through  the 
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use  of  varieties  that  can  be  windrowed  safely  for  the 
mill,  following  bud-killing  freezes.  In  the  latter  case, 
Co.  281  has  proven  to  be  an  outstanding  cane  for 
mill  windrowing.  This  variety  has  repeatedly  stood 
large  scale  plantation  field  tests,  showing  only  very 
slight  deterioration  after  being  in  the  windrow  for 
periods  of  thirty  to  forty  days.  On  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent windrowing  properties,  Co.  281  should  be' 
planted  on  an  extensive  field  scale  in  the  northern 
sections  of  the  cane  belt  usually  subject  to  earlier 
cold  spells  and  lower  temperatures  than  the  lower 
areas.  The  Co.  281  variety  responds  particularly 
well  on  these  soils,  giving  excellent  tonnage  and  sugar 
yields,  exceeding  or  comparing  favorably  with  the 
early  maturing  P.O.J.  234,  which  itself  gives  fine  re- 
sults in  these  sections. 


Mr.  B.  Sandmann 

We  are  called  upon  in  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bul- 
letin to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  able 
sugar  factory  superintendents  whose  services  Louisi- 
ana has  ever  enjoyed,  Mr.  Benno  Sandmann,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Orleans  on  April  20th,  1934. 

Mr.  Sandmann  was  the  son  of  a  German  farmer, 
whose  lands  were  in  East  Prussia,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Danzig.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  at  an 
early  age  he  was  employed  at  a  German  beet  sugar 
factory  where  the  scientific  training  that  he  fortunate- 
ly enjoyed  gave  him  a  foothold  in  the  vocation  that 
he  was  to  make  his  life  work. 

He  came  to  America  in  his  young  manhood,  going 
first  to  Michigan  where  the  beet  sugar  industry  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Subsequently  he  came  to  Louisi- 
ana and  was  superintendent  at  the  time  of  his  first 
employment  here,  of  the  Belle  Alliance  factory  of 
Mr.  James  P.  Kock,  near  Donaldsonville,  where  he 
operated  the  Drost  and  Schultz  process  for  making 
white  sugar.  Mr.  Kock  was  a  courtly  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and,  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  Mr. 
Sandmann  always  referred  to  him  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  admiration.  Subsequently  Mr.  Sandmann 
was  superintendent  under  the  late  Mr.  Edward  God- 
chaux  at  Reserve,  remaining  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  connected  for  a  time  with  the 
Georgia  Plantation,  then  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  S. 
Mathews,  and  he  had  brief  experiences  in  the  tropics 
and  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Sandmann's  high  ability  was  everywhere  rec- 
ognized. He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  conscienti- 
ousness and  honesty  of  purpose  and  in  his  passing 
we  lose  another  member  of  the  brilliant  group  that 
brought  distinction  and  leadership  to  Louisiana 
throughout  the  sugar  producing  world  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 
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a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring:  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use  the  room  at  your  convenience. 
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The  Pre  War  Parity 


The  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  making  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane 
basic  agricultural  commodities, — -generally  known  as  the  Sugar  Bill — is  now  the  law.  In  the  dif- 
ficulties and  uncertainties  attending  its  enactment,  and  in  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that 
assail  the  lay  mind  in  any  effort  to  understand  exactly  what  it  means,  now  that  it  is  enacted,  it 
ranks  high.  Nor  are  its  obscurities  of  expression  helped  any  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   is   given   wide   latitude   in   his   interpretation  of  them. 

To  our  sugar  cane  growers  here  in  Louisiana  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is  what 
is  this  new  law  going  to  do  to  the  price  of  cane.  This  brings  us  right  away  to  that  mysterious 
expression  "pre-war  parity,"  which  the  law  says  the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growers  must 
get  for  their  product.     What  is  "pre-war  parity"  ? 

Pre-war  parity  does  not  mean  the  pre-war  (or  1909-1913)  price,  although  that  price  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  calculation.  The  pre-war  parity  is  how  much,  on  an  average,  of  a  certain 
long  list  of  manufactured  products  compiled  by  the  Government  and  known  as  the  Industrial  list 
an  American  farmer  can  buy,  on  the  day  his  crop  is  sold,  with  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  products 
in  a  long  list  of  farm  products  compiled  by  the  Government  and  known  as  the  Agricultural  list, 
compared  with  how  much  of  the  things  in  the  first  list  he  could  buy  with  a  dollar's  worth  of  the 
things  in  the  second  list  in  the  1909-1913  period.  Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  of  the  cane 
has  to  work  out  that  complicated  equation.  It  is  worked  out,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  called  the  parity  index.  Of  course  it  constantly  changes, 
but  barring  sudden  and  general  price  shifts  it  is  not  likely  to  change  very  much  during  any  one 
grinding  season. 

Now  when  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  supplies  the  parity  index  figure  the 
average  price  of  cane  in  the  1909-1913  period  is  multiplied  by  that  figure,  and  the  result  is  the 
price  that,  under  our  new  law,  the  cane  grower  is  to  receive  for  his  cane.  The  Government 
will  pay  him  the  difference  between  that  figure  and  what  he  gets  from  the  factory.  To  illus- 
trate, if  the  average  price  of  sugar  cane  from  1909  to  1913  inclusive  was  $4.00  per  ton, 
which  is  about,  though  perhaps  not  exactly,  what  it  was,  and  the  parity  index  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  stands,  on  the  day  the  cane  is  sold,  at  115  (whether  it  will 
stand  at  that  figure  next  fall  or  not  nobody  knows,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  somewhere  around 
there)  then  the  farmer  must  get  for  his  cane  115  multiplied  by  $4.00,  which  is  $4.60  per  ton. 
The  farmer  does  not  get  all  this  from  the  factory.  He  gets  from  the  factory  whatever  price  his 
contract  with  the  factory  calls  for  and  the  Government  pays  him  the  difference,  if  any.  We 
say  "if  any"  because  if  the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  the  Industrial  list  go  way  down  and  the 
price  of  the   commodities   in   the  Agricultural   list  go  way  up,  and  the  parity  index  consequently 
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drops,  say,  to  80,  that  will  make  the  pre-war 
parity  $3.20,  which  may  be  what  the  factory 
pays  the  grower  for  his  cane  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  to  pay  him  anything.  How. 
ever,  that  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

Our  Washington  office  has  heard  that  the 
Government  is  considering  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing an  average  parity  payment  for  each 
separate  area  like  Louisiana  and  Florida  and 
the  beet  states,  paying  each  farmer  in  each 
area  the  same  amount  per  ton  instead  of  under- 
taking to  compute  the  amount  due  each  in- 
dividual farmer  on  the  basis  of  his  individual 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  his  cane.  Such  a 
plan  will  save  the  Government  a  great  deal  of 
clerical  work,  but  whether  it  will  be  adopted 
is  not  decided  yet. 


The  Bill  Passes 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
True  to  the  usual  experience  of  sugar  in  legislative 
and  governmental  activities,  the  Jones-Costigan  Act 
was  only  signed  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  ten  days 
in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  per- 
mitted to  delay  the  affixing  of  his  signature  to  legis- 


lation  which   has   passed   Congress. 

There  were  many  explanations  given  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  and  in  fact  none  of  them  are 
important  any  more,  except  that  they  might  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  future.  It  was  expected  that 
the  President  in  his  message  would  announce  the  [ull 
sugar  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
the  allotment  of  quotas  and  declarations  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  various  insular  possessions.  The 
statement  of  the  President  which  is  "published  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  referred 
only  in  most  general  terms  to  the  Federal  policy  and 
in  fact,  announced  the  appointment  of  an  informal 
Committee,  which  it  is  now  expected  will  do  the  job 
that  was  first  believed  would  be  performed  by  the 
President  himself.  Some  of  the  critics  say  that  the 
reason  why  the  Federal  policy  was  not  announced  on 
schedule  time,  is  because  the  Cabinet  Committee 
could  not  agree  upon  it.  Therefore,  while  the  pres- 
ent is  pregnant  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  news 
of  importance  and  interest  to  all  sugar  people  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Islands,  nevertheless 
we  must  await  the  pronouncements  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee. We  learn  that  this  pronouncement  will  not 
be  much  further  delayed  because  of  the  necessity  of 
setting  up  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Quotas  must  be  named,  the  rate  of  the  processing 
tax  on  sugar,  syrup,  molasses  and  competing  articles 
must  be  determined  and  the  machinery  organized  for 
carrying  out  not  only  the  restrictive  measures  but 
also  for  making  available  the  benefits  which  are  to 
come,  particularly  to  the  growers  in  the  form  of  pre- 
war parity  benefit  payments. 

Dr.  A.  J.  S.  Weaver,  who  has  been  the  Chief  of 
the  Sugar  Section  for  several  months,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Associate  Director,  Division 
of  Program  Planning  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Professor  J.  E. 
Dalton,  formerly  of  Yale,  and  now  with  the  Code 
Control  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry that  a  young  man  born  and  raised  in  the  suga^ 
district  has  been  named  one  of  the  Legal  Counsel 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  will  have  among  other  duties, 
supervision  of  legal  questions  arising  in  the  Sugar 
Division.  He  is  Mr.  Jerome  Ducrest,  formerly  of 
Broussard,  Louisiana,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  has  been  a  professor  of  history  and 
economics  at  Georgetown  University  for  several  years. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  Bill,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  reducing  the  effective  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuban  raw  sugar  to  1.50^  per  pound.  A  statement 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  regarding  its  report  fol- 
lowing an  investigation  of  sugar,  is  reproduced  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  recommendations,  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent acted. 

This  proclamation  of  the  President  is   in   fact  the 
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starting  point  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Federal 
policy  towards  the  sugar  industry  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  news  it  may  mark  a  new  era  for  sugar. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  at  length  the  philoso- 
phy behind  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  (it  has  been  re- 
peatedly explained  in  previous  issues  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin)  nevertheless  this  departure  from  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
deserves  a  few  comments. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  relatively 
speaking  the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  no  longer 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  tariff  for  its  exist- 
ence. The  system  of  quotas  whereby  the  insular 
areas  are  restricted  in  the  amount  of  sugar  which 
they  may  bring  into  the  United  States,  is  bound  to 
so  readjust  marketing  conditions  that  the  price  will 
hardly  be  again  dependent  upon  the  depressing  effect 
of  distressed  sugars.  Each  area  will  know  how  much 
sugar  it  can  sell  and  the  business  men  involved  will 
therefore  no  longer  resort  to  the  cut-throat  competi- 
tion and  under-selling  which  has  prevailed  for  several 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  will  be  able 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  a  runaway  market  by 
having  available  a  fair  amount  of  sugar  above  the 
quotas  to  bring  into  the  market  and  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  within  reasonable  bounds. 

A  fundamental  change  in  policy  is  that  of  equaliz- 
ing the  position  of  the  American  farmer  in  continental 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  farmer  of  the  insular 
areas.  Under  the  tariff  the  only  adjustment  was  in 
relation  to  the  farmers  of  Cuba,  a  foreign  country. 
The  tariff  did  not  apply  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  farmers  received  the 
same  protection  as  the  farmers  of  continental  United 
States,  although  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the 
Islands  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  mainland.  The 
American  farmer  will  now  receive  a  pre-war  parity 
price  for  his  cane  or  beet  and  the  Government  will  in- 
sure him  this  price  by  direct  benefit  payments  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  processing  tax  to  be  levied  on 
sugar,  syrup,  molasses  and  competing  products.  Thus, 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  suagr  tariff  policy  on 
the  part  of  a  considerable  group  in  Congress,  will 
have  been  eliminated. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  regulation  of  the  marketing 
practices  either  through  codes  of  fair  competition  or 
through  licensing  and  these  controls  will  have  a  prp- 
tecting  result  in  favor  of  the  producers  of  sugar. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  complications 
that  will  arise  immediately,  but  we  anticipate  that 
most  of  these  can  be  settled  at  the  outset  and  we 
hope,  for  all  time.  The  most  striking  example  is  that 
of  the  Philippine  sugar  producers  who  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bill  states  specifically  that  the  market- 
ing year  for  1934  shall  begin  on  January  1st,  1934, 
are  petitioning  the  President  of  the  United  States  and, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  violence  to  this, 
mandate  and  arbitrarily  to  declare  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  quotas  shall  commence  on  July  1st,  1934. 
i  This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
by  Representative  Montet  of  the  Third  District  who 
explained  in  detail  how  the  Philippine  sugar  producers 
had  sought  to  bring  in  their  full  amount  of  the  ex- 
pected quota  prior  to  July  1st,  so  that  they  might  in 
fact  be  able  by  this  artifice  to  secure  double  the 
quota  in  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  imported  during 
1934.  When  we  consider  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  Act  5s  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  sugar  from  the 


Islands  into  the  United  States  market,  regardless  _  of 
price,  we  can  comprehend  the  lack  of  cooperation 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  receive  from 
certain  areas  in  the  administration  of  this  Bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee will  certainly  have  important  pronouncements 
to  make  in  the  very  near  future,  which  will  cover 
definitely  many  of  the  points  which  we  might  raise 
now.  We  consider  it  best  not  to  venture  guesses  as 
to  what  is  likely  to  happen  but  rather  to  await  the 
dictum  of  the  proper  Federal  officials.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  know  that  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
the  administration  of  the  Act  will  be  thoroughly  well 
organized  before  the  harvesting  season  of  1934,  and 
all  of  the  benefits  intended  by  the  Act  will  be  made 
available  to  our  people  during  1934. 


Sugar  in  Louisiana 

(Speech  Delivered  by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gay,  May 
6,  1934,  at  the  Sugar  Cane  Festival, 
Plaquemine,  La.) 
I  have  been  requested  to  tell  you  something  about 
the   activities   of   the   American    Sugar   Cane   League, 
but  before   doing  so,   permit  me   to  review  some   of 
the  events  concerning  the  history  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Louisiana. 

No  great  American  industry  has  the  romance  con- 
nected with  it,  as  that  which  surrounds  our  own 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  It  is  said  that  Iberville, 
the  great  French  explorer,  for  whom  this  parish  is 
named,  first  planted  cane  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
then  under  the  flag  of  France.  He  brought  seed 
from  St.  Domingo,  but  his  experiment  came  to 
naught,  for  the  seed  had  turned  sour  before  its 
arrival   on   the   American    Continent. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  celebration  here  today  should 
be  sponsored  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  for  it  is 
a  well  established  fact  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
the  first  to  successfully  plant  and  raise  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana.  The  date  is  given  as  1751  and  their 
plantation  was  located  immediately  above  Canal 
Street,  where  now  stands  the  Jesuit  Church  on 
Baronne.  The  cane  they  brought  was  known  as  the 
Malabar,  or  Bengal  varieties,  which  subsequently  be- 
came known  the  world  over  as  Creole  cane.  Gayarre 
tells  us  that  for  fifty  years  experiments  were  carried 
on  by  prominent  members  of  the  French  Colony  and 
that  Destrehan,  then  Treasurer  of  the  King  of  France 
in  the  colony,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
but  he  too  failed.  The  product  resembled  marmalade 
or  Guava  Jelly  and  in  the  effort  to  ship  his  product 
to  France,  it  leaked  from  the  barrels  before  it  reached 
port.  When  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  there 
were  no  further  efforts  toward  making  sugar,  but 
many  farmers  continued  to  grow  cane  to  supply  to 
markets  of  the  city  and  to  manufacture  a  substance 
called  tafia. 

It  was  not  until  1794  that  Etienne  deBore,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  citizens  in  New  Orleans  and 
one  of  the  first  mayors  of  that  city,  successfully 
converted  cane  juice  into  sugar.  His  plantation  was 
located  on  the  ground  that  we  now  know  as  Audubon 
Park  and  so  confident  was  DeBore  of  the  success 
of  his  experiment,  that  he  invited  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  witness  this  bold  adventure.  Immense 
crowds  waited  with  eager  impatience  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  juices  to  the  granulating  point  and  stood 
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in  breathless  silence  to  await  the  announcement 
"It  granulates".  These  wonderful  tidings  were  echoed 
through  the  colony  and  thus  began  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  DeBore  raised  the  first  commercial 
crop  of  sugar  and  through  his  energy  and  effort, 
he  accumulated  a  vast  fortune  for  his  day  and  time, 
all  made  in  the  production  of  sugar. 

Louisiana  has  ever  been  the  field  of  pioneering 
in  this  industry  and  almost  all  of  the  great  inventions 
in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar  from  cane 
juice  have  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  some  citi- 
zen of  his  own  state.  It  was  not  until  1822  that  cane 
was  milled  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. This  was  accomplished  by  one  John  Coiron. 
Six  years  later,  eighty-two  estates  were  using  steam 
power.  In  1830  Mr.  T.  A.  Morgan  of  Orange  Grove 
Plantation,  on  the  lower  coast,  had  the  honor  of  first 
introducing  the  vacuum  plan.  The  results  of  the 
vacuum  plan  were  watched  with  an  interest  scarcely 
less  than  that  exhibited  in  DeBore's  first  attempt 
at  sugar  making. 

Valcour  Aime,  of  St.  James  Parish,  imported  im- 
proved machinery  and  the  best  chemicals  for  refin- 
ing purposes  and  he  first  mentions  refining  sugar  in 
1834.  Even  at  that  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  discussing  the  Sugar  Tariff  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  statement  was  made  that 
Louisiana  could  not  make  refined  sugar.  When  this 
shipment,  however,  reached  the  market  of  New  York, 
hope  was  held  out  that  Louisiana  could  furnish  all  of 
the  sugar  that  would  be  required  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  It  was  Norbert 
Rillieux,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  but  educated  in 
France,  who  invented  the  double  effect,  which  has 
since  grown  into  the  multiple  effect. 

I  could  recite  at  length  the  names  familiar  to  many, 
of  those  who  have  invented  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  names  that  are  now  honored  in  this 
state,  but  time  forbids.  I  might,  however,  add  that 
Louisiana  has  been  the  great  laboratory  for  cane 
sugar  production  throughout  the  world  and  that  the 
progressive  methods,  in  both  the  factory  and  the  field, 
which  are  now  used  throughout  the  tropics,  were  first 
tried  in  our  own  fields  and  the  then  factories  of  this 
state. 

In  1877  there  was  organized  in  New  Orleans  the 
Sugar  Planters  Association.  Duncan  F.  Kenner, 
formerly  a  United  States  Senator,  a  planter  in  Ascen- 
sion Parish  and  one  of  Louisiana's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  was  elected  its  first  President  and  the  Hon. 
John  Dymond  was  the  second.  To  this  Association 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  goes  the  credit  for 
the  rapid  strides  made  in  the  sugar  industry  after  that 
date.  Through  their  efforts,  the  first  scientific  con- 
trol of  sugar  production  was  attempted  in  this  state. 
In  1884  the  Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Orleans  was 
organized  and  its  first  President  was  my  distinguished 
grandfather.  This  association  started,  by  public  sub- 
scription, the  Sugar  Experimental  Station,  which  for 
years  was  located  at  Kenner,  Louisiana,  and  in  1890 
was  moved  to  Audubon  Park.  We  are  indeed  proud 
of  the  record  made  by  Louisiana  citizens  and  the 
outstanding  names  in  the  history  of  our  state  show 
the  high  standard  of  the  industry  in  which  we  are 
now   engaged. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Parker  that  the  sugar  school  was  moved  from  Audu- 
bon Park  to  its  present  location  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
we  are  happy  today  to  have  with  us  the  Dean  of  that 


school  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Experimental 
Station. 

The  American  Cane  Growers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  fight  battles  for  sugar  in  Washington. 
With  the  changing  administrations,  new  policies  were 
advanced  and  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  have 
some  organization  watching  the  question  of  tariff  and 
other  legislation.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Farwell  deserves 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  as  President  of 
this  association,  which  position  he  held  for  many 
years. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  and 
realizing  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  three  sepa- 
rate associations,  that  had  been  looking  after  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry's  welfare,  were  merged  in 
1922  at  a  great  mass  meeting  held  in  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  become  an  organization  of 
world  wide  renown  and  because  of  its  remarkable, 
accomplishments  during  the  past  twelve  years,  the 
text  of  the  call  is  a  historic  document.  It  reads  as 
follows:  "A  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  do  what  is 
best  for  our  industry,  regardless  of  sentiment,  person- 
alities or  tradition,  has  lead  the  different  associa- 
tions of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  plan  and 
come  together  as  units  in  one  big  organization,  called 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  organization  has  grown 
until  today  it  has  about  5,000  members.  The  farmer 
and  manufacturer,  field  manager  and  the  laboring 
man  all  realize  the  necessity  for  an  active,  virile  and 
efficient  organization  whose  motto  is  "Our  Industry 
First". 

Although  the  League  is  a  comparatively  new  organ- 
ization, it  has  accomplished  wonderful  things  for  the 
industry  in  a  brief  period  of  time.  It  is  largely 
through  representatives  of  this  association,  who  went 
to  Washington  in  1930,  that  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar 
was  increased  from  1.76c  to  2c  a  pound.  This  addi- 
tional protection  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars  to  the  Louisiana  industry.  It  has 
handled  successfully  two  tariff  commission  inquiries 
and  has  prevented  more  importation  of  sugar,  under 
disguise  of  syrup,  which  would  have  nullified  the 
tariff  on  sugar  entering  into  this  country. 

About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  League, 
our  sugar  cane  was  threatened  with  extermination, 
through  the  dread  mosaic  disease.  Our  production 
had  dropped  from  300,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  to 
the  pitiful  total  of  47,000  tons.  The  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  sought  and  not  sought 
in  vain.  The  disease-proof  canes  were  planted  in 
hothouses  in  Washington  and  from  this  meager  start 
has  come  the  various  varieties  of  P.O.J. ,  which  are' 
now  so  familiar  to  all  who  plant  sugar  cane.  It 
required  great  faith  to  persuade  our  people  to  plant 
these  new  spindly  and  unprepossessing  looking  canes 
in  place  of  the  old  varieties  and  there  are  names  of 
progressive  planters,  which  should  ever  go  down  on 
the  roll  of  honor  of  those  who  had  the  foresight  to 
cultivate  and  produce  these  new  varieties. 

The  distribution  of  this  new  cane  was  made 
through  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  During 
the  past  three  years  our  League  has  performed  a 
service  never  before  attempted,  although  the  lack  of 
it  has  cost  our  industry  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Through  representatives  of  the  League,  nego- 
tiations were  perfected  with  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
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fining  Company  to  buy  a  large  part  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  crop  during  our  grinding  season  in  preference 
to  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  sugars.  The  full  New 
York  price  was  guaranteed,  something  never  before 
enjoyed  by  sugar  producers  in  Louisiana  and  this 
agreement  assured  the  prompt  absorption  and  sale  of 
an  enormous  tonnage  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  League  has  been 
maintained  since  its  inception,  where  an  alert  repre- 
sentative is  ever  watchful  for  adverse  legislation  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  perfecting  favorable  legis- 
lation, which  has  passed  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  likewise  represents  the  League 
and  those  in  the  sugar  business,  before  the  various 
departments  in  Washington,  notably  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  present 
representative,  Mr.  Clarence  Bourg,  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  various  department  heads,  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  that  of  all  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  League  is  supported  by  a  very  small 
contribution,  that  of  1^  per  ton  on  the  cane  pro- 
duced. They  have  successfully  weathered  trying 
times  and  depression  and,  without  calling  for  any 
extra  contributions,  have  been  foremost  in  looking 
after  your  welfare,  both  in  Washington  and  at  home. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  we- 
now  have  a  citizen  of  Iberville  as  President  of  this 
organization,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick,  who  has  won  his 
spurs  as  a  progressive  planter  and  is  an  able  advocate 
of  our  cause  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Reginald  Dykers,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  is  the  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  our  association.  To  Mr. 
Dykers,  more  than  any  other  man,  should  be  given 
the  credit  of  holding  together  the  various  activities 
of  the  Sugar  Cane  League  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  his  splendid  character  and  won- 
derful energy. 

Without  organization  we  cannot  succeed.  We  have 
the  organization  which  merits  your  support  and  ap- 
proval. Let  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  unite  with  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  for  the  betterment  of  our  beloved  in- 
dustry and  for  the  common  good  of  the  great  state 
of  Louisiana. 


Commission  Begins  Study  of  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Plan 

An  expert  commission  chosen  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  commenced,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  task  of  working  out  a  satisfactory  method 
for  applying  a  sugar  quota  plan  to  the  industry 
there,  it  was  announced  today  by  the  Adjustment 
Administration. 

The  commission  consists  of  Governor  Blanton 
Winship  of  the  Island;  Menendez  Ramos,  Insular 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Chardon, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
Dr.  Fernandez  Garcia,  sugar  specialist  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  objective  of  the  conference  is  a  plan  that 
will  involve  a  substantial  increase  in  employment 
and  purchasing  power  for  the  people  of  the  Island, 
operating  through  a  program  of  efficient  land  utili- 
zation combined  with  a  more  stable  price  for  Puerto 
Rican  sugar. 


The  President's  Statement 

On  February  8  last,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  mes- 
sage setting  forth  certain  facts  and  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  sugar  industry.  I  said  then  that  "the 
problem  is  difficult  but  can  be  solved  if  met  squarely 
and  if  small  temporary  gains  are  sacrified  to  the  ulti- 
mate general  advantage." 

I  have  today  signed  H.  R.  8861  which  I  am  advised 
will  permit  a  rapid  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
many  vexing  and  difficult  problems  within  the  indus- 
try. I  hope  that  this  Act  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  improvement  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Thilippines,  Cuba  and  among  con- 
tinental sugar  producers.  These  are  the  objectives 
outlined  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  last  February. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  rate  of  the  pro- 
cessing tax  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion on  a  pound  of  sugar  raw  value  of  the  rate  of 
duty  in  effect  on  January  1,  1934,  as  adjusted,  by 
our  commercial  treaty  with  Cuba. 

Acting  upon  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  I  have  today 
signed  a  proclamation,  under  the  so-called  flexible 
tariff  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  reducing 
the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar.  Using  96  degree  Cuban 
sugar  as  the  unit  of  measure,  this  results  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  from  2  cents  to  l1/^  cents  a  pound  on 
that  sugar.  The  rate  of  the  processing  tax  must  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  reduction  as  adjusted  to 
this   unit  of  measure. 

This  means  that  the  processing  or  compensatory 
taxes  will  not  increase,  in  themselves,  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  ultimate  consumers  and  at  the  same 
time  our  own  sugar  producers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  in  the  form  of  benefit  payments,  a 
fairer  return  from  their  product. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  I  have  desig- 
nated an  informal  committee  from  the  Cabinet.  This 
committee  includes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  the 
Secretary  of  War  who  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  negotiations  with  Cuba. 

Those  engaged  in  this  industry  have  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  economic  status  through  operation 
of  this  Act.  I  urge  their  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  May  9,  1934. 

Mosaic  in  C.  P.  28-11 

In  a  recent  conversation  we  learn  that  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Summers,  pathologists  at  the  Houma 
Federal  Station,  have  found  several  cases  of  mosaic 
in  increase  plots  of  C.P.  28-11,  hitherto  considered 
immune  to  the  disease.  (See  discussion  in  Sugar 
Bulletin  for  April  15,  1934.)  Some  additional  cases 
affecting-  C.P.  28-19  and  two  additional  stools  of* 
C.P.  807  were  also  found. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  a  few  resistant 
varieties,  such  as  C.P.  807,  that  cannot  properly  be 
called  immune  to  mosaic,  the  disease  may  be  disre- 
garded as  a  menace  because  of  some  protective  prop- 
erty of  the  host  operating  against  the  virus  or  some 
chemotropic   or   repellant   property   affecting   the   in- 
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sect  vector,  which  results  in  extreme  rarity  of  cases 
of  the  disease. 

Whether  mosaic  will  be  of  particular  importance 
on  C.P.  28-11  can  not  be  determined,  of  course,  until 
a  study  has  been  made  of  the  rate  of  spread  in  the 
field,  the  tendency  of  diseased  plants  to  recover,  and 
the  effect  of  the  disease  on  germination  and  yields  of 
cane.  Finding  the  disease  on  28-11  is  significant, 
however,  in  that  it  removes  another  variety  from  the 
list  of  canes  believed  to  be  immune  to  mosaic.  The 
great  abundance  of  aphids  in  the  fields  and  the  prev- 
alence of  mosaic  in  corn  this  spring  should  afford 
an  opportunity  for  natural  spread  of  mosaic  and  pro- 
vide a  severe  test  of  the  extent  of  resistance  of  all  )f 
the  new  seedlings  now  being  increased  at  the  scat- 
tered test  fields. 

Separate  Sections  Organized  For 
Rice  and  Sugar 

{Released  by  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture May  11,  1934) 

Organization  of  separate  sections  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  for  adjustment  of  sugar 
and  rice  production,  which  formerly  were  joined  in 
one  section,  was  announced  today  by  Chester  C. 
Davis,  Administrator.  Mr.  Davis,  simultaneously,  an- 
nounced appointments  of  John  E.  Dalton  as  chief 
of  the  sugar  section,  and  Charles  G.  Miller,  as  chief 
of  the  rice  section,  effective  today. 

The  rice  and  sugar  section  formerly  was  directed 
by  A.  J.  S.  Weaver  who  recently  was  appointed  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Division  of  Program  Planning. 
Mr.  Weaver  will  continue  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
of  the  two  commodities. 

Mr.  Dalton  was  executive  assistant  to  the  Com- 
modities Division.  As  chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tion's code  analysis  committee  he  assisted  in  drafting 
codes  and  marketing  agreements.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Committee  and  is  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Control  Administration.  A 
change  in  this  position  is  anticipated. 

The  sugar  section  will  develop  plans  for  the  crop 
control  program  for  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  and 
for  the  administration  of  the  Costigan-Jones  Act. 
Mr.  Dalton  will  be  assisted  by  an  intra-departmental 
committee  which  will  handle  matters  of  general  policy 
and  consider  problems  of  the  various  groups  affected 
by  the  control  program  and  the  Costigan-Jones  Act. 

Besides  Mr.  Dalton,  the  committee  includes  Mr. 
Weaver  who  will  give  particular  attention  to  long- 
time problems  and  the  Puerto  Rican  situation;  Prew 
Savoy  of  the  Legal  Division;  Joshua  Bernhardt,  as 
economist;  and  C.  B.  Wightman,  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Bernhardt  and  Mr.  Wightman  were  associated  with 
the  sugar  and  rice  section. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  also  will  include  C.  M. 
Rosenquist,  formerly  assistant  chief  of  the  sugar  and 
rice  section;  R.  H.  Cottrell  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
D.  R.  Pulliam,  of  Loveland,  Colorado.  Field  repre- 
sentatives for  the  eastern  and  western  beet  growing 
areas  will  be  designated  later. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  the  sugar  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Weaver  is  serving  as  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  an  interdepartmental 
committee  which  sets  sugar  quotas  for  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,   the    Philippine    Islands,    the    Virgin    Islands, 


and  foreign  countries.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, State,  War,  and  Interior  are  represented  on 
the  committee,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  chairman. 

Mr.  Miller  has  served  the  Administration  as  a  rice 
expert  since  August.  He  has  been  a  rice  grower  for 
26  years,  a  rice  miller  for  18  years,  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  a  rice  growers'  cooperative  in 
Arkansas,  which  he  managed  for  eight  years.  Charles 
B.  Howe,  senior  economist  in  the  sugar  and  rice  sec- 
tion, will  be  Mr.  Miller's  assistant.  Thomas  S. 
Plunket  of  Elton,  Louisiana,  will  serve  the  section  in 
&  field  contact  capacity.  Mr.  Plunket  is  an  experi- 
enced rice  grower.  The  services  of  F.  J.  Hosking  has 
been  loaned  to  the  section  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Mr.  Hosking  is  assisting  the  sec- 
tion in  the  field  as  a  statistician  and  in  checking 
acreage  control  plans. 

Tariff  Commission's  Report  on  Sugar 

The  Tariff  Commission  announces  May  9,  1934  that 
the  President  has  approved  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  sugar,  and  has  reduced  the, 
rate  on  96  degree  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  to  1.5  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  sugar  from  other  countries  to  1.875 
cents  per  pound.  Rates  on  other  degrees  are  changed 
in  proportion.  The  new  duties  become  effective 
June  8.  Today's  action  marks  the  close  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  careful  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  President  at  the  same  time  signed  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Sugar  Bill  which  makes  sugar  a  basic  com- 
modity under  control  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  subject  to  a  processing  tax  "not 
greater  than"  the  reductions  in  the  tariff  rates. 

Sugar,  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  paragraph  501, 
is  dutiable  at  2%  cents  per  pound  for  96  degree  raw 
sugar  full  duty,   and  2  cents   per  pound  for   Cuban. 

The  action  reducing  these  rates  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  production  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  in  continental  United  States  and  of  cane  sugar 
in  Hawaii  with  the  costs  of  production  of  cane  sugar 
in  Cuba,  the  principal  competing  country.  This 
means  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  test- 
ing not  over  75  degrees,  from  1.37  to  1.0275  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  the  differential  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  from  0.03  to  0.0225  cents  per  pound. 
The  rate  on  96  degree  sugar  from  Cuba  will  thus  be 
reduced  from  2.0  to  1.5  cents  per  pound.  Since  the 
United  States  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  are  entitled 
(under  the  Cuban  Convention  of  1902)  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  percent  from  the  general  rate  on  sugar, 
the  general  or  world  rate  under  this  proclamation 
will  be  25  percent  higher  than  those  specified  above 
on  Cuban  sugar. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission,  with  respect  to 
refined  sugar,  state  that  the  differences  in  cost  of 
production  between  that  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  that  produced  in  Cuba,  during  the  cost 
period  1929-1931,  do  not  warrant  any  change  in  the 
relationship  in  the  duty  on  refined  (100  degree)  sugar 
to  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  prescribed  in  the  act  of 
1930  and  that,  consequently,  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  percentage  reduction  in  the  rate  on  refined 
sugar.  The  rate  on  100  degree  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba,  therefore,  by  the  proclamation,  is  reduced  from 
2.12  to  1.59  cents  per  pound.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, calls  attention  to  a  new  situation  which  is  de- 
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veloping  during  later  years  which  may  call  for  a  new 
relationship.  This  is  the  building  of  refining  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  raw  sugar  mills. 

The  Commission,  in  connection  with  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  difference  of  costs  between  domestic  and 
Cuban  sugar  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  Section 
336,  made  a  general  investigation  under  Section  332, 
and  its  report  to  the  President  calls  attention  to  cer- 
tain facts  ascertained  therein  which  have  a  major 
bearing  on  public  policy  with  respect  to  sugar.  These 
include  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  production  of 
raw  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  with 
costs  in  Cuba,  together  with  an  analysis  of  data  con- 
cerning the  supply  and  demand  for  sugar,  the  trend 
of  prices,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

It  finds,  in  this  connection,  that  a  change  in  duty 
rates  alone  would  not  settle  the  chaotic  condition  in 
the  sugar  industry  since  the  supply  of  sugar  available 
for  the  American  market  is  so  great,  and  the  competi- 
tion to  supply  the  American  market  is  so  keen  as  to 
depress  the  market  price  far  below  costs.  Thus, 
while  the  three-year  average  costs  of  96  degree  raw 
sugar  in  Cuba  delivered  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sea7 
port  refineries  was  1.923  cents  per  pound,  the  aver- 
age price  delivered  at  New  York  was  only  1.49  cents 
per  pound  in  1930,  1.38  cents  per  pound  in  1931,  and 
0.925  cent  per  pound  in  1932. 

And  further,  that  the  most  effective  way,  based 
on  the  information  ascertained  by  investigations  of 
the  Commission,  to  improve  the  situation,  both  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  United  States,  is  to  lower  the  Cuban 
duty  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  to  market  demand 
deliveries  of  sugar,  not  only  from  Cuba  but  from  all 
other  areas  contributing  to  the  American  supply. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  continental  United 
States  is  supplied  almost  entirely  from  three  major 
sources,  namely,  the  continental  United  States  itself, 
shipments  from  the  insular  areas  of  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  imports  from 
Cuba  at  a  duty  of  20  percent  below  the  general 
rate  prescribed  by  statute.  Of  the  continental  pro- 
duction the  great  bulk  has  for  many  years  consisted 
of  beet  sugar,  which  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  West- 
ern States  with  a  limited  output  in  certain  North 
Central  States.  The  remainder  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction is  cane  sugar  produced  chiefly  in  Louisiana, 
which  in  no  year  since  1923  has  represented  as  much 
as  4  percent  of  the  total  consumption.  In  the  last 
few  years  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  not  far  from  equal  to  each  other, 
in  importance  as  sources  of  supply  of  sugar  to  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  major  sources 
of  supply  above  specified  remained  roughly  un- 
changed from  about  1910  to  about  1925.  Since  that 
time  the  share  supplied  by  Cuba  has  fallen  greatly, 
and  the  share  furnished  by  the  insular  areas  has  risen 
greatly.  The  proportion  furnished  by  the  production 
in  continental  United  States  averaged  about  23.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  1912  to  1921,  but  declined  to 
about  18.5  percent  for  the  period  1927-1930,  and 
again  increased  to  slightly  above  23.5  percent  for 
1931-32. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  sugar  consumed 
in  1932,  1,232,000  tons  was  beet  sugar  and  150,000 
tons  chiefly  Louisiana  cane  sugar.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity supplied  by  the  insular  areas  that  year  957,000 
tons   came   from   Hawaii,   851,000  tons   from   Puerto 


Rico,  and  974,000  tons  from  the  Philippines.  Im- 
ports from  Cuba  in  that  year  amounted  to  1,647,000 
tons,  over  30  percent  less  than  that  imported  during 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  total  cost  of  production  and  of  transporta- 
tion and  other  delivery  charges  to  the  principal  mar- 
ket regions  for  the  period  1929-1930  to  1931-32  as 
reported  by  the  Commission  was  4.424  cents  per 
pound  for  domestic  beet  sugar  and  2.918  cents  per 
pound  for  refined  sugar  produced  from  Cuban  raw 
sugar,  the  excess  of  domestic  over  foreign  costs  thus 
being  1.506  cents  per  pound  of  refined  sugar.  This 
is  equal  to  1.407  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar,  107 
pounds  of  raw  sugar  being  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  refined  sugar.  The  total  delivered  costs 
for  raw  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  was  4.646 
cents  per  pound,  3.286  cents  per  pound  for  that  pro- 
duced in  Hawaii,  and  1.923  cents  per  pound  for  that 
produced  in  Cuba.  The  excess  of  the  domestic  over 
the  Cuban  costs  was  2.723  cents  per  pound  for  sugar 
produced  in  Louisiana,  and  1.363  cents  per  pound  for 
sugar  produced  in  Hawaii.  The  weighted  average  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  the  two  domestic  cane  areas  and 
the  beet  costs,  raw  basis,  over  Cuban  costs  amounted 
to  1.495  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar. 

A  supplemental  statement  submitted  by  Commis- 
sioner Edgar  B.  Brossard  is  included  in  the  report. 
He  approves  a  limitation  of  imports  by  quotas  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  price  for  sugar  and  shows 
by  cost  comparisons  calculated  by  three  different 
methods  that  the  difference  between  United  States 
and  Cuban  costs  ranges  from  less  than  1%  cents  ";o 
more  than  2  cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar,  depending 
upon  the  method  of  cost  comparison  chosen. 

The  Commission  made  no  findings  with  respect  to 
the  costs  of  molasses  and  sugar  sirups  under  para- 
graph 502  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  its  report  to 
the  President.  Subsequently,  he  requested  further 
information  on  the  relationship  of  the  duty  on  sugar 
to  the  duty  on  molasses  and  sugar  sirups. 

In  response  to  this  request  the  Commission  report- 
ed that,  in  view  of  the  different  types  of  molasses 
and  sirups  imported  and  the  great  variety  of  domes- 
tically produced  sirup,  it  would  not  only  be  difficult 
to  select  imported  and  domestic  molasses  and  sirups 
which  were  comparable  but  any  cost  differences 
which  could  be  determined  would  not  be  significant 
in  determining  the  proper  relation  between  the  duty 
on  sugar  and  the  one  upon  molasses  and  sirups. 

Of  the  imports  in  1933,  about  9,600,000  gallons  or 
85  percent  were  imported  from  Cuba.  Of  the  Cuban 
imports  about  3,150,000  gallons  were  molasses  used 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  refineries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder,  about  5,822,000  gallons, 
was  invert  cane  sirup  made  from  raw  sugar  in  Cuba 
and  imported  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  502 

Imports  of  edible  molasses  and  sirup  from  countries 
other  than  Cuba  were  1,687,157  gallons  in  1933. 
Of  this  amount  about  770,000  gallons  were  invert 
sirups  made  from  raw  sugars  similar  to  the  product 
imported  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder,  about  918,- 
000  gallons,  was  a  highly  colored  and  flavored  edible 
product   of   the   type    known    as    Barbados    molasses. 

The  Barbados  type  of  molasses  is  used  largely  for 
blending  purposes  in  the  making  of  table  sirups.  The 
relatively  large  imports  of  the  inverted  cane  sirups 
made  from  sugar  are  utilized  in  this  country  princi- 
pally as  a  sweetening  material  in  industry. 
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The  Reciprocal  Tariff  Bill 

In  the  hurly-burly  incident  to  the  Sugar  Bill,  and  amid  the  speculations  and  apprehensions 
as  to  what  its  actual  effect  on  domestic  sugar  production  will  be,  most  of  us  have  paid  only  lim- 
ited attention  to  the  bill  President  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  put  through  Congress  which  will  give  him 
the  power  to  make  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  with  different  countries  along  such  lines  as  he 
sees  fit. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Under  its  terms,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment,  may  increase  or  de- 
crease the' tariff  on  any  article  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  50%  of  the  prevailing  duty,  without 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  or  any  other  procedure  designed  to  publicly  analyze  and 
demonstrate  the  propriety  of  the  change.  To  give  an  especially  sinister  tone  to  the  text  of  the 
Act,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  is  a  paragraph  stating  that  nothing 
therein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  exclusive  preferential  treatment  to  articles  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  No  other  country  than  Cuba  is  mentioned  by 
name  anywhere  in  the  Act,  and  the  intent  seems  to  be  to  insure  perfect  freedom  to  give  Cuban 
sugar  even  a  better  break  than  a  50%  tariff  reduction  by  "preferential  treatment",  or,  in  other 
words,  to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  reciprocal  arrangements  with  Cuba  even  greater  than  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Act.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  maintaining  the  longstanding  tariff  re- 
lation of  the  United  States  towards  Cuba  which,  even  with  a  2^  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  has 
wrought  havoc  enough. 

The  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  has  already  been  ordered  cut  from  2^  to  \xh§  a  pound  by  and 
through  the  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  this  reduction  to  take 
effect  June  8th,  1934,  and  the  question  that  gives  us  pause  is:  will  the  President  cut  the  Cuban 
sugar  tariff  again  50%,  under  the  authority  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  in  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Bill  now  before  the  Senate?  There  will  apparently  be  nothing  to  keep  him  from  doing  that  if 
he  wants  to,  provided  the  Bill  is  passed. 

Senator  Overton  of  Louisiana  will  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  Bill,  designed  to 
obviate  such  an  outcome: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed   to  give   any   authority   to   reduce   existing 
duties  on  wool  and  on  farm  products,  including  all  basic  agricultural  commodities  and  all 
products   processed    wholly    or    in    chief    value  from  such  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
as  defined  or  declared  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof." 
The  situation  created  by  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Bill,  unamended,  will  be  one 
in  which  the  domestic  sugar  industry  will  find  itself  for  the  next  three  years  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Administration,  as  a  still  further  reduction   in   the  tariff  on   Cuban   sugar   will    inevitably 
bring  about  a  general  low  level  of  price  values,     quotas  or  no  quotas,  and  this  general  low  price 
level  is  what  we  will  get  for  our  sugar.     To  say  that,  because  the  pre-war  parity  price  is  guar- 
anteed for  cane,  it  makes  no  difference  what  sugar  sells  for  is  blinking  the  facts. 
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Washington  News 

(By  C.  /.  Bourg) 

The  time  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.A.A.  has 
been  taken  up  almost  completely  with  quotas  for  the 
insular  areas,  with  the  division  of  the  beet  quota 
among  the  processing  companies  and  with  the  rates 
and  regulations  for  processing  taxes,  which  go  into 
effect  on  June  8th  and  therefore  have  to  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  that  date.  For  these  reasons 
there  have  been  practically  no  developments  which 
would  serve  to  indicate  what  the  plans  are  for  the 
application  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  Louisiana. 

One  significant  decision  was  made  this  week  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  A.A.A. 
to  restrict  or  even  control  production  in  continental 
United  States  for  1934.  The  Administrator  gave 
quotas  to  each  processing  company  of  the  beet  areas 
for  the  distribution  of  sugar  in  1934,  but  he  stated 
specifically  that  these  were  not  production  quotas 
and  that  there  is  now  contemplated  no  restriction  of 
production  for  1934.  In  other  words,  it  now  appears 
that  whatever  restrictive  measures  are  to  apply  to 
the  continental  sugar  industry  will  go  into  effect  in 
1935. 

However,  I  hasten  to  state  that  the  present  plan 
is  to  make  available  benefit  payments  during  1934, 
which  will  be  based  upon  production  figures  of  the 
past.  There  may  be  some  significance  in  the  fact 
that  in   arriving  at   quotas   for   distribution   by   beet 


sugar  processing  companies,  the  A.A.A.  used  the 
average  of  the  past  two  years,  both  of  which  were 
very   high   years. 

There  was  held  a  Hearing  on  Monday,  May  28th; 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  the  process- 
ing tax  which  is  to  be  applied  on  syrup  and  edible 
molasses.  At  the  outset  it  was  decided  to  divide 
the  Hearing  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  confined 
to  syrups  of  cane  juice  and  edible  molasses  which 
do  not  compete  with  granulated  sugar,  and  the  second 
was  confined  to  sugar  syrups  and  liquid  sugar  which 
displaces  granulated  sugar  in  sales  to  manufacturers. 

Your  Washington  representative  was  chosen  by 
all  domestic  groups  to  conduct  the  Hearings  for  the 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  he  was  assisted 
in  his  representation  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  by  the  appearances  as  witnesses  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Murphy  and  Mr.  Emile  Rainold. 

In  order  to  give  the  clearest  reproduction  of  their 
testimony,    same    is    reproduced    in    full    hereinbelow. 

There  was  no  opposition  which  appeared  to  the 
plea  for  a  nominal  or  reasonably  low  rate  of  process- 
ing tax  on  cane  sugar  and  edible  molasses.  The  re- 
finers did  appear  in  opposition  to  reducing  the  tax 
on  sugar  syrup  or  liquid  sugar  below  the  total  sugar 
content  in  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  Yz^  a  pound.  But 
all  of  the  witnesses  for  the  refiners  testified  that 
syrup  of  cane  juice  and  edible  molasses  does  not 
compete  with  granulated  sugar  and  therefore  they 
were  willing  to  have  sugar  syrups  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent class. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  many  friends  in  Louisi- 
ana to  know  that  Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  in  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Walton,  Jr.,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  at  the 
Houma  Sugar  Station,  were  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  conducted  the  Hearing. 

As  several  days  were  given  for  the  presentation  of 
documentary  evidence  it  is  not  likely  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  will  be  made  until  next 
week. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    R.    M.    MURPHY 

I  appear  here  as  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  I  am  con- 
nected with  Waterford  Sugar  Co-operative  Inc.,  a 
group  of  Louisiana  cane  growers  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  with 
Smithfield  Plantation,  Inc.,  and  Little  Texas,  Inc., 
Louisiana  cane  producers,  with  Westover  Pltg.  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  Milliken  and  Farwell,  Inc.,  Louisiana  sugar 
producers,  and  am  President  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation,  Inc.,  and  of  the  South  Louisiana 
Producers  Credit  Association  both  of  which  organiza- 
tions finance  sugar  cane  production  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  in  Louisiana  with  funds  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  a  unit 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  for  over  32 
years. 

With  all  respect,  we  wish  to  protest  most  earnestly 
against  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  anything  like  four 
cents  per  gallon  on  Louisiana  syrup  and  molasses 
because  the  imposition  of  such  tax  would  result  in: 

1.  The  accumulation  of  syrup  and  molasses  caused 
by  our  inability  to  sell  it  at  its  normal  sugar  value; 
by  sugar  value  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  price  at 
which  syrup  and  molasses  is  normally  sold  by  its 
producers  to  the  prevailing  price  of  raw  sugar.     For 
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many  years  in  Southern   Louisiana  sugar  cane  syrup  has  Louisiana   blackstrap    molasses,    Louisiana   plantation 
been  sold  per  gallon  by  the  producers  at  bx/±  times  granulated   sugar,   Louisiana   high   grade   sugar   cane 
the  prevailing  price  of   Cuban  duty  paid   raw   sugar  syrups   and   Louisiana   edible   molasses,   beg  leave   to 
plus  thirty-four  points.     When  first  molasses  is  sold  submit  as  part  of  my  testimony  the  following  supple- 
on  a  sugar  basis,  it  is  usually  sold  per  gallon  on   a  mental    statement   which    it   is    believed   contains    the 
basis  of  4*4  to  4%  the  prevailing  price  of  Cuban  duty  facts  and  figures  you  referred  to. 
paid  raw  sugar  plus  thirty-four  points.     The  normal.  One  ton  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  testing  12  to  I2V3 
sugar  value  per  gallon  of  second  molasses   for   sales  percent  sucrose  would  yield  on  any  of  the  good  sugar 
purposes  is  two  to  two  and  one-half  times   the   pre-  mills  in  Louisiana  as  follows: 
vailing    price    of    Cuban    duty    paid    raw    sugar    plus  160#  raw  sugar  worth  @  2.75  per  100#     $4.40 
thirty-four  points.  and  6  gals,  blackstrap  molasses  worth   5^ 

2.     The    accumulation    of    syrup    and    molasses    in  per    gal 30 

the    hands    of    the    producer    would    result    in    heavy  ■ 

losses  to  the  producer  due  to  the  perishable   nature  $4.70 

of  molasses  and  syrup.     Syrup  and  molasses  are  very  Total  value  of  product  on  1  ton  cane 

susceptible  to  inversion  and  fermentation  if  kept   in  raw    sugar    and    blackstrap $4.70 

open  tanks  as  the  producer  has  to  store  and  in  addi-  The  same  ton  of  cane  made  into  Louisi- 

tion  the  market  for  Louisiana  molasses  and  syrup  is  ana    syrup    would    yield    25    gals,    of 

a    seasonable    market    and    years    of    experience    has  syrup    @    61/4    times    (2.75    plus    .34 

shown  that  the  producer  invariably  makes  losses   in  equals    19.31)=   $4.83 

storing  molasses  and  syrup  except  for  the  purpose  of  Tr                     .                   .    ,                                  „           , 

filling  orders  previously  accepted.  If    a    processing    tax   of    four    cents    per    gallon    of 

The  cane  farmer   and  the   producer  of  syrup   and  syruPs  wf e  imPosed  and  the   syruP   producer  could 

molasses  in  Southern  Louisiana  is  in  most  cases  the  not  Pass,  the.tax  on  to  th,e  syruP  Pressor  or  distnbu- 

same  organization  or  individual.  tor>   and  Jt  1S   evident  that  competitive  conditions   in 

If  this  honorable  committee  decides  that  it  is  man-  the    busmess    would    prevent    this    on    account   of    so 

datory  and  necessary  to  impose  a  processing  tax  on  ma7  non-taxed  competitive  articles,  then  the  syrup 

Louisiana  syrup  and  molasses  we  most  earnestly  pray  ^°dunC5r  WOuld  be  faced  Wlth  %  taX  °{  0ne  ,D°llar 

that   you   fix   the    processing   tax   on   Louisiana    cane,  C*1-00)   Puer  toun  on  ev?rJ  ton  of.  cane  he  made  lnt0 

syrup   at   \$   to    V&j   per  gallon   and   the   processing  syrup    whlle    }1S    neighbor    making    raw    sugar    and 

tax  on   Louisiana   first   and   second   molasses    at   %%  blackstrap  molasses  would  be  free  from  any  process- 

per  gallon.     We  believe  these  rates  can  be  borne  by  !n§  tax"     Man^  of.  the  ^ruP  Producers  in  Louisiana 

the   industry   without   undue   distress    and   we   firmly  bav<:    not   the    equipment    to    make    raw    sugars    and 

believe  that' any  higher  rates  will  seriously  interfere  blackstrap   molasses   profitably,  therefore    said  syrup 

with  the  orderly  distribution  of  Louisiana  syrup  and  Producer  would    either   lose   money   producing   syrup 

molasses  in  the  "sweets"  market  of  the  United  States,  or  would  have  to  dispose  of  their  cane  to  a  raw  sugar 

many  of  which  "sweets"  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  mll  at  an^  dlsrtress  Pnce  the^  c°.uld  obtain-  T      .  . 

Your  action  in  fixing  the   processing  tax  on   Lou-  Translating  four  cents  processing  tax  on  Louisiana 

isiana    sugar   cane    syrup    would   be    absolutely    justi-  ^ruPS  and  edlrble  moIassers  ™**  terrns  of  amount  of 

fied  by  following  the  rates  of  duty  on  edible  molasses  tax  R5r  acre  °f  ?n*  We  fl"d  that  ??  taX  WOuId  be 

in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  published  in  the  table  *15\00  Per  *?%?{%?*  m  the  cas5  of  Louisiana  syruP 

on  page  247  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  producer  and  13.j7y2  per  acre  of  cane  in  the  case  of 

Commission  to  the  President  and  by  fixing  the  pro-  the,  Lou\siana  producer  of  direct  consumption   sugar 

cessing  tax  on  syrup  at  25%  of  said  duty  rates  since  and  edible  molasses  as  shown  by  the  following  table 

the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  has  been  reduced  25%  by  based  on  15  tons  of  cane  Per  acre" 

Executive    order.      Louisiana    cane    syrup    shows    by,  ,n   K            ~  oc       ,                        .--  la,      er  Acre 

analysis  a  total  sugar  content  of  from  60%  to  70%.  (1)    15  t0nS  ®2\  §als-  pe,r  ton  =  F5  §als-      rf1CAA 

In   this   table   all   edible   molasses   testing   70%    total  tos   ff  acre  @  jf  ?e*  gal  Processing  tax $15.00 

sugars    imported    from    Cuba    would    be    dutiable    at  (2)    \S,  }°nS  (85  #  P-  G.  sugar  @ 

5.04^  per  gallon  and  25%   of  5.04^5  is   1.26tf.     Simi-  Aj  fif    # \\T: j *6J7% 

larly  Louisiana  first  and  second  molasses  would  test  (1 2Jas;   edlble  nmolasses 

on  the  average  from  52%   to  70%  total  sugars,  the  m    1C  ®  ^  F£J         a    <,  k 

average  of   which    is    61%    total    sugars.      On    edible  (3)    15,  t0^    f     160#  ,raW    SU§ar    and    6   XT 

molasses    testing   61%    total    sugars    imported    from  gaIs"    blackstrap    molasses No   tax 

Cuba  would  be  dutiable  at  3.06^  per  gallon  and  25%  Since  Louisiana  plantation  granulated  sugar  is  sold 

Yxuiv     ^   PCr  gallon-  at    a    Price    based    on    the    selling    price    of    Standard 

We  believe  it  proper  and  good  practice  to  impose  refined  granulated  sugar  the  Louisiana  producer  has 
the  processing  tax  on  Louisiana  syrup  and  molasses  made  no  objection  to  the  imposition  of  the  process- 
on  the  basis  of  total  sugar  contents  of  the  syrup  and  ing  tax  on  his  direct  consumption  sugar,  but  the  sell- 
molasses,  but  we  believe  the  basis  of  sugar  content  ing  price  of  Louisiana  syrup  and  edible  molasses  is 
should  only  be  used  to  equalize  the  processing  tax  in  one  case  (syrup)  actually  based  on  the  selling  price 
on  syrup  and  molasses  with  the  processing  tax  on  of  an  article  (raw  sugar)  which  bear  no  processing 
raw  sugar  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tariff  Act  of  tax  and  in  the  other  case  (edible  molasses)  its  sell- 
1930  equalizes  the  duty  on  Cuban  molasses  with  the  ing  price  is  largely  influenced  when  not  actually 
duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar.  controlled  by  the  price  of  raw  sugar. 

You  have  stated  that  certain  figures  have  not  been  A  ton  of  cane   at   l1^   cents   per   gallon  of   syrup 

submitted    to    you    and    your    honorable    committee,  would  yield  an   amount    (4.69)   which  rather  closely 

therefore,   I,  as  a  producer  of  Louisiana   raw  sugar,  approximates  the  rental  value  per  acre  of  sugar  land 
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in  Louisiana  which  is  in  many  instances  about  $5.00 
per  acre. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.   E.  A.  RAINOLD 

I  am,  and  have  been  for  more  than  25  years,  in 
the  sugar  and  molasses  brokerage  business  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  handle  the  production  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  larger  producers  in  Louisiana  and  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  different  grades  of  syrup  and 
molasses,  and  the  marketing  of  same.  I  appear  here 
today  as  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  together  with  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Bourg,  who  have  preceded  me,  which  is  one 
of  the  applicants  which  requested  this  Public  Hearing. 

In  my  opinion  the  rates  of  processing  taxes  on 
syrup  and  molasses,  based  on  the  total  sugar  content 
and  the  Tables  of  the  Tariff  Commission  used,  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  4.1^  to  4.4^  on  Louisiana 
cane  syrup  and  high  grade  molasses,  which  would 
be  too  high,  and  if  enforced  would  result  in  such  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  these  commodities  do- 
mestically consumed  as  to  cause  an  accumulation  of 
surplus   stocks   and   a   depression   of   the   farm   price. 

It  would  cause  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
competing  commodities,  such  as  sorghum  syrup,  ma- 
ple syrup,  maple  syrup  blends,  and  honey,  which  are 
all  tax  free  and  which  combined  amount  to  several 
million  gallons.  It  is  also  in  competition  with  corn, 
syrup  which  does  pay  a  tax. 

On  account  of  the  fixed  quotas  for  sugar  estab- 
lished for  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  syrup  producers 
would  be  unable  to  get  relief  by  turning  from  syrup 
to  sugar.  If  the  entire  crop  of  syrup  and  edible  mo- 
lasses was  abandoned  because  of  this  competition, 
then  the  producer  could  not  turn  to  making  sugar 
as  because  of  the  restrictions  resulting  from  the  sugar 
quota  they  would  exceed  same.  Furthermore,  most 
of  the  syrup  and  edible  molasses  producers  are  not 
equipped  in  machinery  to  change  from  the  produc- 
tion of  those  commodities  to  sugar. 

In  my  opinion  these  commodities  would  not  stand 
a  tax  of  more  than  l1/^  on  syrup  and  %^  on  mo- 
lasses, and  whatever  tax  is  placed  on  same,  every 
producer  no  matter  how  small  should  be  forced  to 
pay  the  tax,  for  the  reason  that  the  Agricultural  Year 
Book  of  1933,  page  495,  shows  the  production  of 
sugarcane  syrup  for  1932  in  the  United  States  (in 
eight  Southern  States)  to  be  18,179,000  gallons;  all 
except  about  3  million  gallons  of  this  syrup  made  in 
Louisiana  and  about  2  million  gallons  made  in  Geor- 
gia is  produced  by  the  small  farmers  with  one-horse 
mills  or  hand-mills,  and  while  it  is  true  that  individ- 
ually  they    make   only    a    small    amount,    collectively 


their  output  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  the 
large  syrup  makers  in  Louisiana  and  Georgia.  To 
let  the  little  producer  escape  this  tax  would  be  unfair 
competition  to  the  large  producers  and  they  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  exist  under  such  competi- 
tion. Therefore,  the  only  just  and  fair  way  is  tQ 
levy  a  tax  on  all  syrup  made,  whether  by  the  small 
producer  or  not. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  on  all  sales  of  syrup  and  molasses  to  pack- 
ers, the  processing  tax  should  be  paid  by  the  pack- 
ers; on  all  sales  to  the  manufacturers  (such  as  bakers, 
confectioners,  etc.)  and  on  all  sales  for  direct  con- 
sumption, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  League  that  the 
producers  should  collect  the  tax  from  the  buyer  and 
remit  same  to  the  Treasury. 

Cane  syrup  contracts  in  Louisiana  are  made  by  the 
large  mills  on  the  basis  of  duty  paid  price  for  Cuban 
raw  sugar,  and  last  year's  crop  was  sold  on  the  basis 
of  the  duty  in  effect  at  time  of  sale  which  was  the 
same  duty  as  that  in  effect  January  1st,  1934.  The 
price  paid  was  determined  by  adding  34  points  to  the 
price  of  duty  paid  Cuban  raws  (date  of  delivery  to 
the  buyer),  multiplied  by  61/4.  The  average  price 
for  the  last  three  years  on  syrup  was  22^  a  gallon 
bulk  f.o.b.  plantation.  The  price  of  edible  molasses 
is  influenced  by  the  price  of  sugar  at  time  of  sale; 
the  average  price  for  the  last  three  years  being  16^^ 
a  gallon  bulk  f.o.b.  plantation.  The  above  prices 
are  taken  from  my  office  records,  there  being  no 
official  records  of  same  kept  by  an  Exchange.  These 
are  the  prices  which  the  farmer  received  for  his 
product  in  Louisiana.  They  are  lower  than  the  prices 
indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  President,  supplemental  to  the 
sugar  report.  Present  prices  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  over  ten  years.  Hence  an  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  stocks  would  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily cause  a  further  depression  in  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer.       

Sugar  Cane  Borer 

By  W .  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist,  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

Three  matters  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  a 
majority  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  at  this 
time. 

First,  the  Experiment  Station  has  recently  received 
from  the  printer  a  report  by  the  entomologists  on 
the  experimental  work  done  in  borer  control  in  1933. 
It  is  published  as  Bulletin  No.  248  and  covers  some 
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34  printed  pages.  It  is  being  distributed  through  the 
offices  of  the  County  Agricultural  Agents  in  all  par- 
ishes where  agents  are  located  in  the  cane  area.  Call 
on  these  agents  for  copies,  or  mail  your  request 
directly  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge. 

This  bulletin  describes  in  some  detail  the  methods 
followed  in  locating  fields  for  the  experiments,  how 
the  parasites  are  released,  the  records  taken  and  how 
the  benefits  secured  by  the  use  of  parasites  have 
been  measured  and  just  what  net  profit  per  acre  was 
secured  last  season.  Since  the  manuscript  was  sent 
to  the  printer,  a  further  analysis  of  the  data  has 
shown  the  average  net  profit  per  acre  secured  from 
June  colonizations  to  be  $22.46  and  that  from  coloni- 
zations made  early  in  August  was  $6.41  per  acre, 
both  according  to  records  on  yields  and  analyses 
secured  for  us  by  the  plantation  operators  at  harvest 
time.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  an  aver- 
age net  profit  of  $28.04  per  acre  for  1932  coloniza- 
tions, all  of  which  were  made  during  June.  The 
benefits  from  the  use  of  parasites  have  been  consistent 
and  very  profitable  for  every  year  of  the  past  seven 
during  which  this  work  has  been  conducted. 

Second,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  planters  and 
farm  foremen  to  be  watching  closely  the  earliest 
maturing  fields  of  corn  for  two  very  important  items 
of  information.  (1)  Determine  the  proportion  of 
stalks  that  show  any  evidence  of  borer  infestation. 
This  evidence  consists  of  the  leaf-perforations  made 
by  the  young  borer  larvae  while  they  are  feeding  in 
the  leaf-roll,  and  (2)  any  appearance  of  borer  excre- 
ment, or  burrows,  found  in  the  axils  of  lower  leaves, 
or  below  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  where  these  signs 
are  usually  found.  By  examining  along  the  rows  at 
several  points  in  the  field,  counting  the  numbers  of 
stalks  examined,  and  those  showing  either  type  of 
borer  signs,  the  proportion  of  stalks  infested  per  100 
stalks  examined  may  be  found  very  easily  and  fairly 
accurately.  If  this  proportion  is  less  than  about  15% 
(or  IS  stalks  per  100  examined),  it  may  be  practica- 
ble to  cut  out  and  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  rows  all 
those  stalks  which  show  signs  of  being  infested.  If 
the  proportion  is  much  higher  than  this,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  better  to  cut  out  all  of  the  corn.  In  either 
case  the  corn  should  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  borer  moths  therefrom.  This  may  be 
done  by  feeding  it  out  to  livestock  and  taking  care 
that  uneaten  butt  pieces  are  gathered  up  daily  and 
fed  to  hogs,  or  placed  under  water,  or  buried  deeply. 
Some  farmers  have  run  such  corn  through  an  ensilage 
cutter  and  this  is  a  good  practice  where  suitable  ma- 
chinery is  available.  Such  destruction  of  corn  should 
be  practiced  at  the  time  that  the  first  tassels  appear 
for  at  that  time  the  cutting  up  of  infested  stalks 
will  show  that  borer  pupae  are  present  and  that 
moths  will  be  emerging  very  soon,  if  indeed,  they 
may  not  have  begun  to  do  so  already.  Do  not  wait 
for  ears  to  form.  It  will  then  be  entirely  too  late  to 
stop  the  emergence  of  first  generation  moths  and  thus 
to  protect  both  corn  and  cane  against  the  further  mul- 
tiplication of  second  generation  borers. 

Third,  it  is  approaching  the  time  to  be  finding 
definitely  both  the  proper  time  and  locations  for  the 
June  releases  of  colonies  of  the  egg  parasites,  Tricho- 
gramma  minutum.  These  releases  are  based  on  ex- 
actly the  same  information  as  has  been  outlined 
above  in  connection  with  the  cutting  out  of  corn. 
This    shows    the    location    of    concentrated    areas    of 


borer  infestation  in  corn.  In  such  earliest  corn  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  earliest  maturing  individuals 
of  the  first  generation  will  be  found.  Watch  the  corn 
especially  for  the  occurrence  of  "stunted  stalks"  and 
cut  up  such  as  show  borer  infestation.  Record  the 
number  of  stalks  cut  up,  the  total  number  of  "large" 
(fourth  and  fifth  stage)  larvae  found;  the  number 
of  living,  active,  brown  pupae  the  transformation 
stage  between  larva  and  adult  moths)  found  and 
also  the  number  of  fresh  empty  pupal  skins  from 
which  moths  have  escaped.  A  study  of  such  figures 
will  show  how  the  first  generation  (or  later,  the  sec- 
ond generation)  is  developing  and  approximately 
when  the  emergence  of  first  generation  moths  begins, 
or  becomes  fairly  common.  Whenever  such  empty 
skins  are  found  it  means  that  moths  have  already 
emerged  and  that  they  have  laid  eggs  for  the  next 
generation  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  advisable  to  colonize  with  parasites  all  early 
corn  areas  where  such  early,  first  generation  borer 
development  has  occurred.  Most  of  their  eggs  will 
be  deposited  in  the  same  field  of  corn  for  the  second 
generation.  Later  developing  fields  of  corn  should 
be  watched  closely  also  as  they  may  require  coloniza- 
tion. 

The  development  of  borers  in  cane  is  usually  a 
little  later  than  that  in  early  corn  fields.  Watch  the 
cane  dead-hearts  for  the  development  of  borers  there- 
in, as  has  been  described  for  corn.  Release  parasites 
in  the  edge  of  cane  cuts  adjoining  the  corn  where 
heavy  infestation  occurs,  and  in  cane  anywhere,  if 
there  is  found  very  abundant  evidence  of  leaf-perfora- 
tion by  young  borer  larvae,  and  if  the  dead-heart 
examination    shows     that     moths    are     beginning    to 
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emerge  in  the  cane  field.  Especially  susceptible  var 
rieties,  and  areas  which  are  quite  regularly  heavily 
infested  should  be  considered  as  requiring  coloniza- 
tion as  a  rule.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  Bulle- 
tin 248  in  making  releases,  or  ask  the  help  of  your 
parish  agent. 


Milling  Unit  Sold 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  we  re- 
port the  completion  of  the  sale  by  the  Goslin-Bir- 
mingham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  a  six  roller 
mill  for  installation  in  the  Maryland  factory  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Williams  in  St.  Mary  Parish.  This  is  the  first 
new  milling  unit  to  be  purchased  for  installation  in  a 
Louisiana  sugar  factory  in  seven  years  and  we  feel 
that  the  order  marks  the  turn  in  the  road,  waited 
for  so  long,  that  leads  to  decidedly  better  times  for 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  fact  that  the  Gos- 
lin-Birmingham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  began  ad- 
vertising in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  a  month  before  the 
sale  was  made  adds  to  our  enthusiasm. 

According  to  the  information  we  have  at  hand  the 
unit  to  be  furnished  will  consist  of  one  six  roller  cane 
mill  composed  of  two  three  roll  mills  having  rolls 
25"  x  48".  Mills  are  of  the  heavy  duty  "G-B"  Type 
Kingboltless  Mill,  having  cast  steel  housings,  hy- 
draulic top  caps  with  differential  rams  and  single 
cast  steel  crown  wheels.  One  complete  set  of  cast 
steel  reduction  gearing  suitable  for  driving  the  mills 
at  the  required  speeds  from  a  steam  engine  on  hand 
at  the  factory  is  also  to  be  furnished. 


Syrup  and  Molasses  Manufacturers 
Ask  For  Sugar  Processing  Tax  Cut 

(Released  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, May  28,  1934) 

Representatives  of  sugar  syrup  and  molasses  manu- 
facturers today  urged  a  75  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  the  processing  tax  levied  on  sugarcane  used 
in  the  processing  of  these  products,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing which  opened  this  morning  at  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  building. 

The  processing  tax,  based  on  the  full  difference 
between  the  current  average  farm  price  and  the  fair, 
exchange  value  of  sugarcane,  as  limited  by  the  amount 
of  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  imported  sugars,  would 
amount  to  approximately  4  cents  per  gallon,  and 
would  according  to  the  syrup  manufacturers,  cause 
an  accumulation  of  surplus  stocks.  They  advocated 
that  the  tax  rate  be  set  at  approximately  one  cent  per 
gallon  on  first  run  syrup,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  gallon  on  second  syrup. 

Representatives  of  the  Domestic  Cane  Sugar  Re- 
finers Committee  took  the  opposite  view  on  the  pro- 
cessing tax  rate,  presenting  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  tax  rate  upon  sugar  content  of  syrups  was  justi- 
fied to  maintain  the  present  status  of  competition  be- 
tween granulated  sugar  and  sugar  syrups. 

Richard  M.  Murphy,  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  New  Orleans,  La.,  gave  evidence  that  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  at  the  proposed  rate  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  equivalent  on  syrup  and 
molasses,  would  cause  accumulation  of  stocks  already 
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built  up  by  decreasing  consumption,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  producers  to  dispose  of  stocks.  This 
would  entail  loss  of  value  of  stocks  in  storage,  as 
most  farmer-producers  are  not  equipped  to  store 
quantities  of  syrup  for  any  length  of  time. 

Representative  Numa  Montet,  of  Louisiana,  esti- 
mated the  carry-over  of  cane  syrup  to  be  two  million 
gallons.  A  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  sugar 
content,  he  said,  would  make  it  difficult  to  move  this 
season's  production.  The  tax  levied  should  be  a 
nominal  one,  he  said. 

J.  H.  Milward,  director  of  the  Georgia  Cane  Grow- 
ers' Cooperative  Association,  Albany,  Ga.,  said  that 
the  proposed  tax  rate  would  put  many  of  the  small 
farmer-producers  of  syrup  out  of  the  market,  as  com- 
petition with  other  sweets,  and  syrup  manufactured 
from  sorghum  has  forced  the  price  down  and  caused 
accumulation  of  stocks. 

L.  J.  Clark,  of  the  Cane  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association,  Greensboro,  Fla.,  presented  evidence  to 
show  that  since  1926  the  income  of  farmers  from 
cane  syrup  has  declined,  and  that  the  tax  would  cre- 
ate further  competitive  disadvantage. 

Others  presenting  evidence  at  the  hearing  included: 
E.  A.  Rainold,  sugar  broker,  New  Orleans;  J.  B.  Van- 
derbilt,  V.  P.  Penick  and  Ford,  Ltd.,  New  York; 
C.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Alabama-Georgia  Syrup  Com- 
pany, Montgomery,  Ga.;  D.  J.  Luke,  Refined  Sugars, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Oscar  A.  Saar,  American  Mo- 
lasses Company,  New  York. 

Paul  F.  Huttlinger,  of  the  Domestic  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners  Committee,  said  that  sugar  syrups  were  es- 
sentially a  saturated  solution  of  granulated  sugar  in 
water,  and  had  been  used  in  direct  competition  to 
granulated  sugars.  "In  view  of  the  direct  competi- 
tion between  sugar  syrups  and  granulated  sugars,  the 
processing  tax  should  be  the  same  per  pound  of  sugar 
content,  raw  value,  as  it  is  on  granulated  sugars," 
he  said. 
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The  Law  Begins  To  Move 


As  this  issue  of  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN  goes  to  press  the  sugar  producers  in  Louisiana  are 
still  awaiting  events  which  will  clarify  the  new  economic  situation  on  which  they  are  entering 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Bill.  Nearly  all  the  mechanics  of  the  local  application  of 
this  epoch  making  law  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  explained  to  us.  That  this  will  soon  be  done  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Up  to  now  the  only  step  taken  by  the  Government  has  been  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
cessing tax  on  direct  consumption  sugar,  and  on  syrup  and  molasses,  and  this  was  necessarily 
done  by  the  date  the  tax  went  into  effect,  June  8th.  In  the  case  of  sugar  it  is  0.5  cent  per 
pound,  figured  on  raw  value,  which  means,  on  standard  granulated  sugar  of  99.8  polarization 
and  upwards,  53.50^  per  hundred  pounds.  On  sugar  testing  between  99°  and  99.8°  it  is  52.62^- 
per  hundred,  and  on  sugar  testing  between  98°  and  99°  it  is  51.75^  per  hundred  and  on  sugar  test- 
ing between  97°  and  98°  it  is  50.87^. 

In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  syrup  and  edible  molasses  a  very  threatening  situation  developed 
which  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  compelled  to  combat  by  sending  two  special  repre- 
sentatives to  Washington,  Mr.  Emile  Rainold  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Murphy,  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  C. 
J.  Bourg,  the  Manager  of  the  League's  Washington  office.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  levy  a  processing  tax  on  the  total  sugar  in  syrup  and  edible  molasses  on  the  same 
base  rate  as  the  tax  on  sugar,  which  would  have  made  the  tax  so  high  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  marketing  of  the  product.  A  public  hearing  was  petitioned  for  and  granted  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony  we  were  able  to  present,  a  ruling  was  issued  making  the  base  rate  of 
the  tax  on  syrup  and  molasses  one-fourth  of  the  base  rate  on  sugar  or  '/s  of  a  cent  on  each  pound  of 
sugar  content  therein,  and  the  Government  has  adopted  a  figure  of  11-1/3  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  a  gallon  of  syrup  with  a  sugar  content  of  65%.  The  producer  subject  to  the  tax  is 
allowed  the  right  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  a  different  weight  for  his 
product  and  a  different  sugar  content  in  case  he  desires  to  do  so. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Government  will  have  to  generalize  in  a  similar  manner  as  to  the  sugar 
content  of  our  different  Louisiana  grades  of  direct  consumption  sugar  and  molasses  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  computing  the  tax  on  the  sugar  content  of  each  separate  lot  that  is  sold. 

The  matter  of  a  low  tax  on  syrup  and  edible  molasses  is  of  high  importance  to  the  producers 
of  those  articles  and  they  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on  the  successful  way  in  which  the 
League  handled  the  very  threatening  situation  that  arose  in  connection  with  this  tax. 
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Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Single 
Eye  Method  for  the  Rapid  Prop- 
agation of  New  Sugar  Cane 
Varieties 

(By  W .  G.  Taggart  and  E.  C.  Simon,  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station) 

Due  to  the  very  unfavorable  performance  of  the 
stubble  crops  of  P.O.J.  234,  this  year,  we  believe 
that  artificial  propagation  of  the  three  very  promising 
new  seedlings,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29- 
320,  should  be  undertaken. 

The  varieties  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P.  28-19  will  be  re- 
leased for  commercial  plantings  this  fall.  Both  com- 
pare well  in  sucrose  content  with  P.O.J.  234,  C.P. 
28-19  indicating  a  maturity  about  as  early  as  P.O.J. 
234,  and  C.P.  28-11  slightly  later. 

The  variety  of  C.P.  29-320  has  performed  out- 
standingly in  the  past  showing  an  extremely  early 
maturity  and  excellent  sucrose  content. 

All  three  of  these  varieties  are  commercially  re- 
sistant to  our  prevailing  diseases  and  indicate  yields 
in  stubble  crops  far  in  excess  of  those  secured  from 
P.O.J.  234. 

Method 

When  a  stool  of  sugar  cane  is  allowed  to  sucker 
to  its  fullest  extent,  more  shoots  germinate  and  begin* 


to  grow  than  the  stool  is  able  to  carry  through  to 
maturity.  Due  to  natural  conditions  such  as  shading, 
competition  for  food,  and  other  factors  connected 
with  the  stool,  many  of  the  shoots  that  germinate 
die  out,  and  by  harvest  time  a  considerable  number 
have  been  eliminated.  In  gappy  stands  the  mor- 
tality is  lower  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  stools  into 
adjacent  gaps.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  facts 
makes  it  at  once  evident  that  the  least  amount  of 
damage  to  the  stool  will  result  from  the  removal  of 
the  older  shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  jointed  suffi- 
ciently for  propagation.  Younger  shoots  that  are 
already  growing  will  take  the  place  of  those  removed. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  many  of  these  younger 
shoots  are  killed  out  by  the  natural  development  and 
crowding  in  the  stool. 

In  the  Experiment  Station  single  eye  method,  the 
seed  plots  are  allowed  to  sucker  freely.  When  the 
oldest  shoots  have  jointed  so  as  to  have  not  less  than 
3  or  4  joints  they  are  carefully  removed  and  consti- 
tute material  for  the  first  increase  planting;  for  sub- 
sequent plantings  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
wait  for  the  stalks  to  develop  5  to  6  joints.  For  this 
operation  an  ordinary  curved  pruning  knife  works 
very  satisfactorily.  The  older  shoots  may  easily  be 
cut  out  of  the  stool  at  the  ground  surface  without 
injuring  the  remaining  younger  ones,  the  curvature 
of  the  knife  blade  protecting  these. 

The  stalks  removed  from  the  stools  are  cut  into  one 
eye  pieces  by  severing  the  internodes  in  the  middle, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  remove  the  adhering  leaf 
sheaths.  After  cutting  a  stalk  into  one  eye  pieces, 
the  adhering  leaf  sheaths  on  each  are  removed  by 
ringing  each  piece  at  the  node  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  shuck  to  be  pulled  off 
without  injuring  the  immature  eye.  When  the  ring- 
ing is  carefully  done  no  damage  results  to  the  node 
that  would  allow  rots  to  set  in  and  destroy  the  seed 
piece.  The  eyes  are  immature  and  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  leaf  sheaths  as  otherwise  many  of  the 
eyes  would  not  be  able  to  push  their  way  through 
these  sheaths,  which  would  naturally  result  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  good  eyes  that  might  otherwise  germinate. 

After  removing  the  sheaths  from  the  seed  pieces 
these  are  allowed  to  dry  for  about  10  minutes.  The 
ends  of  each  piece  are  then  dipped  into  hot  paraffin, 
care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  eyes  come  in  contact 
with  the  paraffin.  The  pieces  of  top  remaining  after 
cutting  off  all  available  joints  are  then  paraffined 
on  their  cut  ends  and  severely  topped  back.  Plant- 
ings of  seed  pieces  whose  ends  have  not  been  paraf- 
fined usually  germinate  very  poorly,  and  those  where 
the  ends  are  damp  at  the  time  they  are  paraffined, 
in  some  cases  lose  their  paraffin  caps,  with  the  result 
that  rots  readily  enter  the  soft  immature  pieces 
through  the  cut  ends,  rapidly  spread  back  to  the 
nodal  region,  and  the  young  plants  die  before  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  soil. 

After  the  paraffin  has  thoroughly  set  (which  is  a 
matter  of  but  a  few  minutes),  the  treated  seed  pieces 
are  placed  in  pails  of  water  or  in  damp  moss,  sacks, 
or  hay.  This  is  done  to  keep  them  from  drying  out 
too  rapidly.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the 
pieces  in  water  until  the  paraffin  has  adhered  well 
to  the  ends,  otherwise  the  paraffin  may  loosen  and 
fall  off,  and  the  seed  pieces,  as  mentioned  before, 
may  rot. 

Land  to  be  used  for  planting  purposes  should  be 
carefully  prepared   and  pulverized  into  the  condition 
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of  a  well  worked  garden.  The  seed  pieces  are  planted 
at  a  45°  angle,  the  eye  on  top,  pointing  upwards. 
This  gives  a  much  better  germination  of  eyes  than 
flat  planting. 

Our  method  of  planting  is  as  follows:  a  heavy 
hoe  is  used  to  open  the  row.  This  is  dug  into  the 
loose  soil  at  approximately  a  45°  angls,  then  pulled 
backwards  by  the  first  man  who  works  at  all  times 
walking  backwards.  A  small  opening  is  left  in  the 
soil  by  this  operation.  Into  this  hole  the  second 
man  carefully  places  a  seed  piece,  with  the  eye  point- 
ing upwards.  After  the  seed  piece  is  set  the  first 
man  removes  his  hoe,  steps  backwards  a  pace,  and 
then  opens  another  hole  about  18  inches  from  the 
first.  The  second  man  presses  loose  dirt  over  the, 
planted  seed  piece  with  his  foot.  Tops  are  inserted 
into  the  soil  at  a  45°  angle. 

After  planting,  each  row  is  carefully  watered,  and 
a  small  amount  of  grass  hay  scattered  over  it.  This 
covering  prevents  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  keeps  it  from  crusting.  Conditions 
are  then  ideal  for  a  rapid  germination  of  the  young 
eyes  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  young  plants 
in  the  soil. 

In  about  12  days  the  seed  pieces  have  germinated 
sufficiently  so  that  the  covering  of  hay  may  be  re- 
moved. It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  covering  after 
the  canes  have  germinated  and  before  cultivation 
begins.  Should  crickets  congregate  under  the  cover- 
ing and  begin  to  seriously  damage  the  young  plants, 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  hay  earlier.  Should  packing 
rains  occur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  soil 
over  the  plants  with  hoes.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
up  to  a  stand  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per. 
acre,  is  applied.  The  young  plants  are  cultivated 
frequently  to  keep  down  grass  and  hold  a  mulch,  and 
whenever  necessary  they  are  watered. 

Our  method,  as  outlined,  has  given  us  better  than 
90  per  cent  germination  of  the  eyes  planted,  and  in 
addition  many  of  the  tops  grew. 

Plantings  made  up  to  July  15th,  if  properly  taken 
care  of,  will  give  seed  cane  in  the  fall.  Those  after 
that  date,  while  giving  no  seed  cane  in  the  fall,  will, 
result  in  an  increased  acreage  of  stubbles  the  next; 
spring.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  make  plantings  until  September  1st,  with  assur- 
ance that  the  increase  in  area  under  the  variety, 
while  giving  no  seed  cane  in  the  fall,  would  result  in 
an  increased  area  of  stubble  the  following  spring,  and 
so  prove  profitable. 

Caution! 

Any  convenient  source  of  heat  such  as  charcoal 
burners,  stoves,  or  ordinary  wood  fires,  may  be  used 
for  melting  the  parowax.  A  wide,  rather  shallow 
container,  such  as  a  tin  pan,  is  convenient  for  holding 
the  wax.  Parowax  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and 
will  catch  on  fire  if  allowed  to  become  too  hot.  If 
wet  cane  is  dipped  into  hot  wax  the  water  causes  the 
hot  wax  to  boil,  and  may  aid  in  setting  it  on  fire. 
Should  wax  become  ignited  be  prepared  to  smother 
out  the  fire  by  covering  over  the  pan  and  excluding 
the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
tin  or  a  board. 


Electrical  Installations  in  Sugar 
Making  Factories 

By  George  Welman,  Electrical  Engineer,  Louisiana 
Rating  and  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 
The  maintenance  of  the  electrical  installation  in  a 
sugar  house  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The 
equipment  is  confined  mainly  to  the  lighting  system 
and  perhaps  a  few  motors. 

Electrical  wiring  systems  in  sugar  factories  may 
be  made  as  elaborate  as  the  owners  care  to  make 
them,  but  during  these  times  of  depression  with  cor- 
respondingly low  sugar  prices,  the  owners,  we  imagine, 
do  not  wish  to  spend  any  money  on  repairs  and 
equipment  that  is  not  actually  needed;  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  inform  the  owners  of  the 
most  economical  system  of  wiring  to  use,  or  method 
of  making   repairs   to   the   present  equipment. 

Our  experience  of  many  years  inspecting  the  elec- 
trical equipment  in  sugar  houses  in  Louisiana  shows 
very  clearly  the  effect  of  the  hard  times.  Electrical 
installations  are  permitted  to  run  down;  handy  men 
around  the  premises  are  permitted  to  tamper  with 
the  wiring  and  as  a  whole  most  electrical  equipment 
has  deteriorated  to  a  dangerous  degree.  This  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  during  the  chaotic  business 
conditions  through  which  we  have  passed  and  the 
same  condition  exists  with  the  fire  protection  equip- 
ment in  general. 

Thirty  years  ago,  approximately,  sugar  houses  at 
every  grinding  season  employed  competent  electricians 
to  operate  the  plant  and  make  repairs,  but  during 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  this  work  has  been  performed 
by  some  handy  man  about  the  premises,  whose  sub- 
standard grade  of  work  is  far  below  the  level  of  the 
original  installation.  The  original  installations  have 
held  up  remarkably  well  with  practically  no  system- 
atic repairs  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  and  are 
now  in  much  better  shape  than  very  recent  work  in- 
stalled by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Electrical  Code.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  class  as  a  competent  electrician  any 
person  who  knows  how  to  repair  a  radio  set  or  con- 
nect an  electric  bell;  and  no  one  should  be  entrusted 
to  install  any  electrical  work  whatever  about  a  sugar 
house,  unless  he  has  had  at  least  several  years  ex- 
perience as  a  wireman  doing  work  in  conformity 
with  code  requirements.  A  wireman  or  contractor 
who  is  capable  of  doing  his  work  according  to  re- 
quirements will  not  hesitate  to  secure  an  inspection 
of  the  work  from  this  Bureau  before  asking  for  an 
acceptance  by  the  owner. 

In  repairing  an  electrical  installation  the  work 
should  begin  where  the  wires  leave  the  generator; 
or  at  the  service,  if  current  is  supplied  by  a  utility 
company.  The  conductors  from  the  generator  to  the 
switchboard  should  be  well  insulated  and  protected 
from  mechanical  injury.  At  the  board,  before  con- 
necting with  the  bus  bars  that  supply  the  feeder 
circuits,  approved  enclosed  fuses  should  be  installed. 
Each  feeder  circuit  should  also  be  protected  by  the 
proper  size  enclosed  fuses. 

Where  both  alternating  current  (from  an  outside 
service)  and  a  D.  C.  generator  is  used,  there  should 
be  a  double  throw  switch  installed  so  that  only  one 
or  the  other  current  may  be  used  at  one  time.  When 
the  utility  company's  service  is  installed  in  conduit 
the  conduit  should  be  installed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  equipped  with  a  service  head;  the  inner 
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end  should  enter  through  the  back  of  a  standard 
metal  cabinet  mounted  directly  on  the  wall  where 
the  service  conduit  enters.  It  is  preferable  to  use  a 
fused  service  head  on  the  outside  end  of  the  service 
conduit.  The  service  conduit  should  be  very  well 
grounded,  according  to  the  N.  E.  Code,  so  that  it 
will  not  become  alive  if  the  insulation  of  the  wires 
in  the  conduit  fail.  Grounding  is  also  required  for 
any  conduit  work  used  inside  the  factory.  Conduit 
should  always  be  reamed  so  as  to  remove  at  the  ends 
rough  edges  that  may  damage  the  wires.  Conduit 
should  also  terminate  at^  a  box  or  fitting  and  be 
securely  locked  to  the  fitting. 

It  is  not  often  that  conduit  is  used  or  required. 
Open  wires  supported  on  porcelain  knobs  have  been 
almost  universally  used  in  wiring  sugar  houses  and 
make  a  most  desirable  method  of  construction.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  run  such  wires  on  run- 
ning boards  where  crossing  beams  or  joists  and  where 
subject  to  mechanical  injury,  also  to  use  substantial 
guard  strips  1  inch  from  the  wires  on  each  side  of 
the  line.  Where  open  wires  are  within  7  feet  of  the 
floors  or  within  reaching  distance  at  other  places, 
they  should  be  entirely  boxed  in  so  that  persons  can- 
not touch  or  damage  the  wires. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  require  running  boards  or 
guard  strips  on  existing  wiring  that  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed, but  on  any  new  work  this  protection  should 
be  installed.  Stranded  No.  14  gauge  rubber  covered 
wires  with  weatherproof  pigtail  sockets  of  bakelite 
or  porcelain  should  be  used  for  pendants  because  all 
sugar  houses  are  classed  as  more  or  less  damp.  Where 
portable  lamps  are  used  it  is  best  to  purchase  a 
standard  portable  outfit  made  up  with  heavy  rubber 
sheathed  cord  and  lamp  guard.  Portable  lamps 
should  not  be  connected  through  screw  base  recepta- 
cles, as  these  are  only  approved  as  lamp  holding 
devices.    Use  attachment  plugs  of  the  "push  in"  type. 

There  should  be  no  lights  taken  directly  off  the 
feeder  circuits  without  branch  fuses.  The  proper 
method  of  wiring  to  use  is  to  extend  the  feeder  cir- 
cuits to  convenient  locations  throughout  the  factory 
and  terminate  them  at  distribution  centers  contain- 
ing the  branch  fuse  cut  outs.  From  these  distribu- 
tion centers  run  the  branch  circuits  which  supply 
the  lights.  Branch  circuits  at  a  potential  of  less  than 
150  volts  should  not  be  fused  heavier  than  IS  am- 
peres and  at  potential  from  151  volts  to  250  volts,  10 
amperes.  There  should  not  be  more  than  12  outlets 
on  a  single  final  branch  circuit. 

All  fuses  shall  be  located  in  cabinets  that  are  within 
reaching  distance  from  the  floor  without  the  use  of 
ladders.  Wooden  cabinets  lined  with  %"  hard  asbes- 
tos board  are  acceptable  for  open  wiring,  but  metal 
cabinets  are  required  when  conduit  is  used.  Armored 
cable,  unless  lead  sheathed,  is  not  permitted  in  sugar 
houses. 

Conclusion 

We  have  pointed  out  some  essential  features  of 
safe  electrical  construction  and  wish  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  employing  only  electricians  who  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code.  In  no  case  should  any  persons  around  the 
premises  be  permitted  to  alter  or  add  to  the  electrical 
equipment  unless  the  person  is  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements. It  is  these  makeshift  additions  that  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  active  electrical  fire 
hazards  that  now  exist  in  sugar  houses.  We  also 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  many  sugar  houses  inspected 
by  us  re-wiring  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  electri- 


cal installation  reasonably  safe  and  that  the  National 
Electrical  Code  does  not  require  expensive  metal  clad 
wiring  systems  in  sugar  houses. 

The  thing  desired  in  sugar  house  electrical  repair- 
ing is  good  workmanship,  rather  than  an  abundance 
of  electrical  materials.  Incompetent  workmen  may 
make  a  dangerous  job  with  the  best  of  material.  The 
problem  in  repairing  electrical  installations  in  sugar 
houses,  as  we  have  seen,  resolves  itself  into  two  com- 
ponent parts,  one  of  a  technical  nature  and  the  other 
of  a  purely  commercial  aspect  and  both  unite  in  form- 
ing the  economic  problem  from  which  sugar  house 
owners  have  apparently  suffered  in  the  past. 

Technically  we  have  the  problem  of  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  requirements  installing  electrical 
work  which  is  rejected  by  our  inspectors  on  a  subse- 
quent inspection.  The  owner  may  pay  the  bills  for 
material  and  labor  which,  if  the  work  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, results  in  a  direct  loss.  The  rejection  by  "The 
inspector  of  recently  installed  work  creates  much 
hard  feeling.  In  contrast  with  the  preceding  problem, 
we  have  the  owner  who  spends  money  needlessly 
installing  an  elaborate  system,  which  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  purchase  on  the  selling  ability  of  the  person 
who  installed  the  equipment.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  question  the  business  procedure  of  either  party  to 
such  a  transaction.  Perhaps  the  owner  wanted  the, 
elaborate  system  of  electrical  construction.  Experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  sugar  house  owners,  however, 
does  not  indicate  that  they  have  any  money  that  they 
care  to  spend  except  what  is  actually  needed  to  make 
the  installation  safe.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  make  the  matter  entirely  clear  to  the  owners  of 
insured  sugar  house  properties  and  point  out  a  way 
to  make  their  electrical  installations  reasonably  safe 
at   a   minimum   cost. 

Finally,  the  Louisiana  Rating  and  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  will,  upon  request,  confer  with  any  sugar 
house  owners  in  an  effort  to  help  them  solve  their 
electrical  problems.  This  service  will  be  rendered 
without  charge.  We  suggest,  however,  that  a  con- 
ference on  the  job  be  arranged  when  the  electrician 
who  is  to  make  the  repairs  is  present.  The  owners 
rarely  grasp  the  technicalities  of  electrical  terms  and 
their    application    to    practical    construction    methods. 

Special  Sugarcane  Investigations 

Progress  Report,  Department  of 

Entomology 

By  W.  E.  Hinds  and  B.  A.  Osterberger,  May  11,  1934 
Climatic  conditions  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion since  January  1  have  been  unusually  cool  and 
wet  to  the  end  of  April.  The  excess  of  rainfall  above 
normal  during  these  four  months  has  been  4.65  inches. 
The  average  mean  temperature  for  January  was 
slightly  above  normal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
experienced  40.5  hours  of  temperatures  below  32° 
F.  Minimum  temperatures  stood  at  26°  F.  on  Janu- 
ary 9  and  30.  This  has  been  the  minimum  for  the 
past  winter  at  the  Sugar  Station  and  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  17°  in  February  1933.  Mean  tempera- 
ture in  February  was  1.5°  below  normal  and  a  mini- 
mum temperature  for  thie  month  of  28°  F.  occurred 
on  February  27th.  The  mean  temperature  for  March 
was  59.2°,  which  is  2.5°  below  normal.  It  was  the 
last  of  March  before  temperature  conditions  gener- 
ally were  sufficiently  favorable  to  even  permit  the 
planting  of  corn. 
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On  account  of  these  conditions,  the  spring  has  been 
unusually  late,  with  the  planting  of  corn  occurring 
much  later  than  is  normal,  and  the  growth  of  cane 
decidedly  retarded.  These  conditions  correspond- 
ingly delayed  development  of  the  cane  borers  in  hiber- 
nation and  the  emergence  of  the  first  generation  of 
moths.  The  beginning  of  emergence  of  moths  was 
found  at  Cypremort  and  Midway,  on  the  extreme 
southern  edge  of  the  Cane  Belt,  during  the  first 
week  of  April,  and  a  little  later  at  Baton  Rouge. 
At  that  time,  no  corn  was  found  in  condition  favor- 
able  for   borer   oviposition   and   development   therein. 

The  spring  activity  of  Ligyrus  has  also  been  un- 
usually retarded.  No  evidences  of  feeding  or  move- 
ment of  the  beetles  from  their  hibernation  cells  oc- 
curred until  after  April  1,  then  with  mean  tempera- 
tures running  above  60°  for  several  days  and  with  a 
period  of  exceptionally  high  mean  temperatures  oc- 
curring on  April  3  to  7,  these  beetles  flew  abundantly 
at  lights  and  were  captured  in  large  numbers  during 
this  period  by  Bureau  of  Entomology  workers  and 
by  planters.  As  we  reported  several  years  ago,  most 
of  the  flight  occurs  from  dusk  to  8:30  or  9  P.  M. 
After  these  flights  the  feeding  work  of  Ligyrus  be- 
came increasingly  evident. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  April  also,  eggs  of 
the  Porto  Rican  toad  were  found  in  abundance  in 
our  breeding  pen  at  the  Sugar  Station.  At  least  4  of 
the  16  toads  entering  hibernation  have  survived  and 
at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  polliwogs  are 
in  process  of  development.  Later  we  expect  to  dis- 
tribute these  young  toads  at  various  locations  where 
the  sugar  cane  beetle  is  most  injurious. 

Search  for  Tricho gramma  During  Early  Spring 

Late  in  February  the  Civil  Works  Administration 
allotted  certain  funds  to  educational  institutions  for 
help  of  needy  students.  Under  this  arrangement,  on 
February  23,  five  students  were  assigned  to  Ento- 
mology and  have  since  been  employed  largely  in  the 
collection  of  Lepidopterous  host  eggs  for  possible 
recovery  of  Trichogramma  during  the  late  winter 
period.  On  account  of  the  climatic  conditions,  appar- 
ently, the  eggs  of  cabbage  butterflies  and  cabbage 
loopers  have  been  unusually  scarce  at  Baton  Rouge 
during  this  period  and  this  condition  still  continues. 
The  most  common  species  has  been  the  cabbage  but^ 
terfly.  These  eggs  have  been  parasitized  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  by  Trichogramma  but  are  rarely 
parasitized  in  the  field.  From  February  7  to  May 
2,  some  1951  cabbage  butterfly  and  looper  eggs  were 
examined  with  no  evidence  of  parasitism. 

From  April  4th  to  May  7th,  eighty  batches  of 
borer  eggs  were  taken  on  cane  and  corn.  Among 
these  a  total  of  1884  eggs,  one  batch  taken  by  Mr. 
Osterberger  on  corn  at  Hope  plantation  on  April  24: 
had  been  parasitized.  The  parasites  emerging  from 
this  batch  were  of  the  brown  strain  such  as  we  have 
colonized  in  that  immediate  vicinity  during  several 
years  past.  This  date  of  recovery  is  early  for  Tricho- 
gramma. 

At  Hope  plantation  we  found  also  the  heaviest 
occurrence  of_  borer  eggs  found  in  any  locality  exam- 
ined this  spring.  The  corn  was  at  that  time  about 
knee  high  and  the  most  advanced  corn  that  we  found 
during  this   field  trip. 

Bulletin  Reporting  1933   Work 

Since  February  9,  we  have  completed  for  publica- 
tion  the   report   for    1933    borer   control   work.     This 


is  being  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  248,  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station.  The  first  copies  of  this  issue 
are  being  distributed  to  the  Committee  members  at 
this  meeting.  The  balance  of  our  report  will  be  a 
brief  outline  of  the  outstanding  points  shown  in  this 
1933  report. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletin,  a  further  study  of  the 
data  has  shown  that  the  June  1933  colonizations  pro- 
duced a  net  profit  per  acre  of  $22.46,  which  com7 
pares  very  favorably  with  the  net  profit  of  $28.00 
secured  in  1932  June  colonizations.  August  1st 
colonizations  produced  a  net  profit  of  $6.41.  The 
comparatively  low  figure  of  a  value  of  $12.44  per 
acre  for  the  sugar  saved  in  1933  colonization  work* 
as  reported  by  plantation  records,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fields  reported  in  these 
plantation  records  were  in  the  Series  II,  August  1, 
colonization  group. 
Summary  of  Benefits  Secured  from  Control  of 

Sugarcane  Borer  by   Field   Colonization  of 

Minutum. 

Department    of    Entomology,    Louisiana    Experiment 

Station,   1932  and   1933. 

W.  E.  Hinds,  B.  A.  Osterberger  and  A.  L.  Dugas 


VARIOUS   METHODS  OF 
MEASURING  VALUES 
Figures  averaged  for  large  num- 
bers of  fields 


1.  Increased  destruction  of 
borer  eggs  above  checks 

2.  Reduction  in  percentage  of 
joints  bored,  below  checks. 

3.  Decreased  number  of  moths 
produced  per  acre  in  mill- 
able  cane 

4.  Increase  in  original  shoots 
becoming  millable 

5.  Increase  in  pounds  of  sugar 
produced  per  ton  of  cane  — 

6.  Increase  in  yield  of  cane  per 

acre 

7.  Increase  in  yield  of  sugar  per 

acre 

8.  Value  of  sugar  saved  per 
acre 

9.  Cost  of  Trichogramma  colo 

nization  per  acre 

Average  NET  PROFIT  per 
acre  from  colonization  work 
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Time  of  Colonization 


June  15 


51.00% 
60.0% 

56.0% 
34.0%, 
lbs.  20.92 
tons  3.28 
lbs.  968.0 
$   29.04 
$     1.00 
$  28.04 


1933 


June  15       Aug.   1 


28.8% 
36.45% 

56.2% 

9.0% 

19.79 

1.21 

670.0 

$   23.36 

$      1.00 

$  22.46 


41.0% 
25.9% 

41.0%, 

18.0% 

15.13 

1.00 

235.0 

$     8.21 

$     1.80 

$     6.41 


Fomulae  for  Translating  Sugar 
Into  Terms  of  "Raw  Value" 

{Sugar  Regulations,  Series  1  A.  A.  A.) 
The  processing  tax,  upon,  the  direct-consumption 
sugar  resulting  from  the  first  domestic  processing 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  0.5  cents  per  pound  of  sugar  raw  value,  which 
rate  of  tax  equals,  but  does  not  exceed,  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  by  the  President  on  a  pound  of 
sugar  raw  value  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1934,  under  paragraph  501  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  adjusted  to  the  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  and/or 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  December  17,  1930, 
Chapter  I. 

Section  9   (d)    (6)    (G)   of  the  Agricultural   Adjust- 
ment   Act,    as    amended,    provides    as    follows: 

"The  term  'raw  value'  means  a  standard  unit 
of  sugar  testing  ninety-six  sugar  degrees  by  the 
polariscope.      All   taxes    shall    be    imposed    and    all 
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scope  less  than  96  degrees,  and  refiners' 
soft  sugar,  sugar  mixtures  sirups,  and  edi- 
ble molasses,  having  a  total  sugar  content 
as  follows: 

.  97  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9979 

.  96  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9877 

.  95  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9773 

.  94  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9670 

.  93  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9568 

.  92  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9465 

.91  pounds  total  sugar  content .9362 

.  90  pounds  total  sugar  content .  9259 

.89  pounds  total  sugar  content .9156 

.88  pounds  total  sugar  content .9053 

.  87  pounds  total  sugar  content .  8950 

.86  pounds  total  sugar  content .8848 

.  85  pounds  total  sugar  content .  8745 

.  84  pounds  total  sugar  content .  8642 

.83  pounds  total  sugar  content .8539 

.82  pounds  total  sugar  content .8436 

.81  pounds  total  sugar  content .8333 

.  80  pounds  total  sugar  content .  8230 

.79  pounds  total  sugar  content .8126 

.  78  pounds  total  sugar  content .  8025 

.  77  pounds  total  sugar  content .  7922 

.76  pounds  total  sugar  content .7819 

.  75  pounds  total  sugar  content .  7716 

.  74  pounds  total  sugar  content .7613 

.73  pounds  total  sugar  content .7510 

.  72  pounds  total  sugar  content .  7407 

.71  pounds  total  sugar  content .7305 

.  70  pounds  total  sugar  content .  7202 

.  69  pounds  total  sugar  content .  7099 

.68  pounds  total  sugar  content .6996 

.67  pounds  total  sugar  content .6893 

.  66  pounds  total  sugar  content .  6790 

.  65  pounds  total  sugar  content .  6687 

.  64  pounds  total  sugar  content .  6584 

.63  pounds  total  sugar  content .6481 

.  62  pounds  total  sugar  content .  6379 

.  61  pounds  total  sugar  content .  6276 

.60  pounds  total  sugar  content .6173 

.59  pounds  total  sugar  content .6070 

.58  pounds  total  sugar  content .5967 

.  57  pounds  total  sugar  content .  5864 

.56  pounds  total  sugar  content .5761 

.55  pounds  total  sugar  content .5658 

.54  pounds  total  sugar  content .5556 

.  53  pounds  total  sugar  content .  5453 

.  52  pounds  total  sugar  content .  5350 

.51  pounds  total  sugar  content .5247 

.50  pounds  total  sugar  content .5144 

.  49  pounds  total  sugar  content .  5041 

.48  pounds  total  sugar  content .4938 

.  47  pounds  total  sugar  content .  4835 

.46  pounds  total  sugar  content .4733 

.  45  pounds  total  sugar  content .  4630 

.44  pounds  total  sugar  content .4527 

.  43  pounds  total  sugar  content .  4424 

.42  pounds  total  sugar  content .4321 

.41  pounds  total  sugar  content .4218 

.  40  pounds  total  sugar  content .4115 

.39  pounds  total  sugar  content .4012 

.  38  pounds  total  sugar  content .  3909 

.  37  pounds  total  sugar  content .  3807 

.36  pounds  total  sugar  content .3704 

.35  pounds  total  sugar  content T .3601 

.  34  pounds  total  sugar  content .  3498 

.  33  pounds  total  sugar  content .  3395 

.  32  pounds  total  sugar  content .  3292 

.31  pounds  total  sugar  content .3189 

.30  pounds  total  sugar  content .3066 

.29  pounds  total  sugar  content .2984 

.  28  pounds  total  sugar  content .  2881 

.27  pounds  total  sugar  content .2778 

.26  pounds  total  sugar  content .2675 

.25  pounds  total  sugar  content .2572 

.  24  pounds  total  sugar  content .  2469 

.  23  pounds  total  sugar  content .  2366 

.  22  pounds  total  sugar  content .  2263 

.21  pounds  total  sugar  content .2160 

.  20  pounds  total  sugar  content .  2058 

.  1 9  pounds  total  sugar  content .  1955 

.  18  pounds  total  sugar  content .  1852 

.  17  pounds  total  sugar  content .1749 

.16  pounds  total  sugar  content .  1646 

.15  pounds  total  sugar  content .1543 

.14  pounds  total  sugar  content .1440 

.13  pounds  total  sugar  content .  1337 


quotas  shall  be  established  in  terms  of  'raw  value' 
and  for  purposes  of  quota  and  tax  measurements 
all  sugar  shall  be  translated  into  terms  of  'raw 
value'  according  to  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  in  the  case  of  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  produced  in  continental  United 
States  from  sugar  beets  the  raw  value  of  such 
sugar  shall  be  one  and  seven  one-hundredths  times 
the  weight  thereof." 

In  order  to  obtain  100  pounds  of  refined  cane  sugar, 
testing  by  the  polariscope  99.8  sugar  degrees  and 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  use  107  pounds  of  sugar  raw 
value,  i.  e.,  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  96  sugar 
degrees,  and  the  raw  value  of  one  pound  of  refined 
sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  99.8  sugar  degrees 
or  above  is,  therefore,  1.07  pounds.  The  pounds  of 
sugar  raw  value  to  be  added  for  each  degree,  (and 
fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion),  of  polarization, 
from  96  degrees  to  100  degrees,  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  formula 

1.07—1.00  and  is  .0175  pounds. 
1.00  —  96 

The  most  accurate  method  for  translating  any  quan- 
tity of  sugar  testing  by  the  polariscope  less  than  96 
degrees  into  terms  of  raw  value  is  to  find  what 
weight  of  sugar  raw  value  will  have  the  same  weight 
of  total  sugar  content  as  such  quantity  of  sugar.  The 
total  sugar  content  per  pound  of  96  degree  sugar 
(i.  e.,  raw  value  sugar)  is  .972  pounds.  The  raw 
value  of  any  sugar  testing  less  than  96  degrees  by 
the  polariscope  is  to  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  pounds  of  the  total  sugar  content  thereof 
by  .972  pounds. 

In  determining  the  total  sugar  content  of  any  sugar, 
the  amount  of  the  sucrose  (Clerget)  and  of  the  re- 
ducing or  invert  sugars  contained  therein  shall  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraphs 
756,  759,  762  and  763  of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Regula- 
tions (1931  Edition)  or  in  the  manner  prescribed 
on  pages  367  to  383,  inclusive,  of  Official  and  Tenta- 
tive Methods  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists  (1930  Edition). 

Conversion  Factors 
The  following  table  fixes  the  amount  of  sugar,   in 
terms  of  pounds  of  sugar  raw  value,  with  respect  to 
one  pound,  net  weight,  of  the  following  listed  articles: 

Pounds  of  sugar 
raw  value  per 
pound  of   article 
Beet    sugar    and    other    direct    consumption 
sugar,    including    granulated    sugar,    lump 
sugar,  cube  sugar,  powdered  sugar,  sugar 
in  the  form  of  blocks,  cones,  or  any  other 
moulded  shape,   and  confectioner's   sugar, 
testing  by  the  polariscope  99.8  sugar  de- 
grees or  above 1.07 

Direct  consumption  sugar,  including  washed 
sugar,  centrifugal  sugar,  clarified  sugar, 
turbinado,  plantation  white  sugar,  and 
muscavado  sugar,  testing  by  the  polari- 
scope: 

not  less  than  99  degrees,  but  less  than  99.8  degrees 1 .0525 

not  less  than  98  degrees,  but  less  than  99  degrees 1 .0350 

not  less  than  97  degrees,  but  less  than  98  degrees 1 .0175 

not  less  than  96  degrees,  but  less  than  97  degrees 1.0000 

Direct  consumption  sugar,  including  washed 
sugar,  centrifugal  sugar,  clarified  sugar, 
turbinado,  plantation  white  sugar,  and 
muscavado   sugar,    testing   by   the   polari- 
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.12  pounds  total  sugar  content .1235  of   five   hundred    (500)    gallons,   in   the    aggregate,   of 

.11  pounds  total  sugar  content .1132  gj  Qf  cane   •    •        produced  during   any  crop   year, 

:SS^fflSSS2S::::::::::::::::::::  S  the  processing  thereof  shaii  be  exempt  to  the  extent 

.08  pounds  total  sugar  content 0823  of   two   hundred    (200)    gallons,    but    shall    be    subject 

.07  pounds  total  sugar  content 0720  t0  tjie  processing  tax  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  two 

°ot  ^unS  Zi  as  SSS::::::::::::::::::::  :SSI  hundred  (200)  gallons,  soid  directly  to,  or  exchanged 

.04  pounds  total  sugar  content .0412  directly    with,    consumers,    or    sold    to,    or    exchanged 

.03  pounds  total  sugar  content .0309  with,   any   person   for   sale  to,   or   exchange   with,   or 

:S^ffl3SS^:::::::::::::::::::  :SS  «***  or  exchanged  with,  consumers;  provided, 

In  the  event  that  the  Commissioner,  of  Internal  further  that  if  the  producer  processes  or  has  pro- 
Revenue,  or  any  taxpayer,  or  any  person  entitled  ceased  for  him  sugarcane  produced  by  him  and  to- 
to  refund  shall  establish  (1)  that  any  product,  by-  Sether  w*h  his  family,  employees  or  household,  finally 
product,  or  article,  derived  wholly  or  partly  from  the  prepares  for  distribution  or  use  and  sells  directly  to, 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  and/or  any  or  exchanges  directly  with,  consumers,  or  sells  to, 
product  or  by-product  thereof,  does  not  come  within  OT  exchanges  with  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  exchange 
any  of  the  above  classifications  and  has  had  no  con-  Wlth>  and  who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  con- 
version factor  established  for  it,  or  (2)  that  any  sumers>  WIthout  *urth5  improving  in  quality  or  fur- 
product,  by-product,  or  article,  derived  wholly  or  ?er  PrePar!n&  Af°r  distribution  or  use,  more  than 
partly  from  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  flrve  hundred  (500)  gallons  in  the  aggregate,  of  sirup 
and/or  any  product  or  by-product  thereof,  which  of  cane  )U1C*>  proauced  during  any  crop  year  the 
comes  within  any  of  the  above  classifications  contains  processing  thereof  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  fore- 
more  or  less  total  sugar  expressed  in  terms  of  raw  g.oing  exemption.  For  the  purposes  of  this  exemp- 
value  than  is  represented  by  the  listed  conversion  tlon>  ™e  ^roP  year  shall  be  considered  to  commence 
factor,  then,  in  either  event,  the  amount  of  the  tax  Wlth  the  harvesting  of  the  sugarcane.  For  the  pur- 
or  refund  with  respect  to  such  product,  by-product,  Pose  of  determining  any  tax  due  on  sirup  of  cane 
or  article  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  pro-  |ulce  Produced  by  or  for  a  producer  and  sold  by 
cessing  tax,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  total  sugar  him>  a  pU°n  of  siruP  of  ^ne  juice  shall  be  deemed 
content  expressed  in  terms  of  raw  value  established  to  weiSh.  eleven  and  one-third  (11-1/3)  pounds  and 
to  be  actually  contained  therein.  to  contain   sixty-five  percent    (65%)    of  total   sugars, 

unless   the   person    subject   to   tax    establishes   to    the 

Exemptions  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

The  imposition  of  the  processing  tax  applied  to  the  that  the  said  sirup  of  cane  juice  has  a  different 
sirup  of  cane  juice  (sometimes  called  "molasses")  wei§ht  and/or  contains  a  different  percentage  of 
resulting  from  the  first  domestic  processing  of  sugar-  to  sugar, 
cane,  by  or  for  the  producer  thereof,  who,  together 
with  his  family,  employees  or  household,  finally  pre- 
pares for  distribution  or  use  and  sells  directly  to, 
or  exchanges  directly  with,  consumers,  or  who  sells 
to,  or  exchanges  with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  ex- 
change with,  or  who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»'~  - 
consumers,  without  further  improving  in  quality  or  ^f^^^f^  '?^S^^^"'W'"" 
further  preparing  for  distribution  or  use,  not  more  l¥ // ff  « 
than  two  hundred  (200)  gallons,  in  the  aggregate, 
of    sirup    of    cane    juice,    produced    during    any    crop 

year,  is  unnecessary  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  W  JsF  M 
of  the  Act.     Accordingly  there  is  exempted  from  the 
processing  tax  sirup  of  cane  juice,  resulting  from  the 
first  domestic  processing  of  sugarcane  by  or  for  the 
producer  thereof  who,  together  with  his  family,   em- 
ployees,  or  household,   finally   prepares   for   distribu-  j  §  means    highest   quality 
tion  or  use  and  sells  directly  to,  or  exchanges  directly                              QUT&  CSII16  SUgarS   refined 
with,  consumers,  or  sells  to,  or  exchanges   with,   any  .  _ 
person  for   sale  to,   or   exchange   with,   or   who   shall  1||               in  U.S.  A.>TOrevery  COOK- 
sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  consumers,  without  further                             jjlg    and    Serving    need 
improving   in    quality    or   further   preparing    for    dis-  pi 
tribution  or  use,  not  more  than  two  hundred    (200)                  fM        Granulated.  Crystal  Domino  Tableti. 

gallons,  in  the  aggregate,  of  sirup  of  cane  juice,  pro-  SfT*??   P°wdered>  J P~'««J>»«»: 

j,j.  bfefo*  f  J         >  r  Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Presied 

duced  during  any  crop  year;  provided  however,  that  jj     -         TabletSf  Cry,tal  Domino  Square,, 
it   the   producer   processes   or   has    processed   for   mm  Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 

sugarcane   produced   by   him,    and   together   with    his  Domino  Syrup.     Always  full  weight. 

family,  employees  or  household,  finally  prepares  for 
distribution  or  use  and  sells  directly  to,  or  exchanges 
with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  exchange  with,  or 
who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  consumers, 
without  further  improving  in  quality,  or  further 
preparing  for  distribution  or  use,  in  excess  of 
two    hundred     (200)     gallons,     but     not     in     excess 
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Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW   ORLEANS 


AERO5 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
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American  Molasses  Co« 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 
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CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 
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WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 
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Release  of  C.  P.  38/11  and  C.  P.  28/19 

In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating  agencies  which  are  working 
together  in  the  development  of  improved  sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz.,  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  have  jointly  approved  the  release  of  C.  P.  28/11  and  C.  P.  28/19  for  com- 
mercial planting  in  the  fall  of  1934. 

Results  of  experimental  trials  with  these  varieties  throughout  the  comparatively  brief  period 
during  which  they  have  been  studied  have  demonstrated  their  vigorous  growth  and  excellent  stub- 
bling  characteristics  and  have  indicated  that  they  are  capable  of  giving  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  equaling,  or  exceeding,  the  yields  secured  from  P.O.J.  234  and  exceeding  those  secured 
from  other  P.O.J,  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Their  comparatively  early  maturity  as  shown  by 
early-season  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  closely  approximating  those  secured  from  P.O.J. 
234,  together  with  their  outstandingly  superior  stubbling  qualities,  indicate  their  suitability  for 
culture  in  place  of  this  heretofore  leading  early-season  variety  which  so  frequently  gives  unprofit- 
able stubble  crops. 

C.  P.  28/19  because  of  its  more  desirable  habit  of  growth,  larger  stalks,  heavier  yields  of  cane 
per  acre,  and  sugar  per  ton  is  more  attractive  than  C.  P.  28/11.  Both  varieties  are  susceptible  to 
mosaic  but  some  time  will  be  required  to  determine  its  rate  of  spread  and  extent  of  yield  reduc- 
tion. In  the  meantime  it  is  recommended  that  so  far  as  possible  increase  plantings  be  kept  free 
from  this  disease  by  roguing  out  the  affected  plants.  Both  varieties  are  also  susceptible  to  sheath 
rot  (Cytospora  sacchari)  but  here  again  further  study  is  required  to  determine  its  economic 
importance  under  widespread  culture  of  these  particular  canes.  Toward  red  rot  C.  P.  28/11  is 
very  resistant  and  C.  P.  28/19  moderately  resistant,  the  latter  being  sufficiently  resistant  under 
most  conditions  to  give  satisfactory  commercial  stands  of  cane.  While  C.  P.  28/11  is  superior 
in  disease  resistance,  its  probable  susceptibility  to  storm  damage  and  its  small  diameter  may  prove 
to  be  commercial  handicaps.  On  the  other  hand,  its  vigorous  germination  and  rapid  suckering 
habits  make  it  an  attractive  cane  under  adverse  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  replace  P.O. J.  234  with  a  more  reliable,  early  maturing  cane 
which  will  produce  satisfactory  stubble  crops,  it   is  recommended   that   all   seed   cane   which   is 
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available  of  both  28/11  and  28/19  be  planted 
for  1935.  The  suitability  of  one  or  the  other 
to  the  several  soil  types  can  be  found  out 
within   the   very   near   future. 

The  release  of  C.  P.  28/11  and  28/19  rep- 
resents distinct  progress  in  the  program  for 
breeding  satisfactorily  yielding,  earily  matur- 
ing varieties  and  unless  disease  handicaps 
prove  unexpectedly  serious  their  general  adop- 
tion should  prove  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane  industry. 

E.  W.  Brandes  W.  G.  Taggart 

For  Bureau  of  Plant         For   Louisiana   Agricul- 

Industry.  tural  Experiment 

Station. 

R.  H.  Chadwick 

For  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


Dalton  is  the  Chief 
Dudley  N.  Brown  as 
C.  B.  Wightman  left 

A.    A.    representative 


Washington  News 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  is  getting  down 
to  a  working  organization,  with  definite  duties  being 
assigned  to  each  employee. 

As  you  know  Mr.  John  E 
of  the  Sugar  Section  with  Mr. 
the  Executive  Assistant.  Mr. 
for    Hawaii    to    act    as    the    A. 

there.     Mr.  C.  M.  Rosenquist  left  for  the  Philippines 
to  act  as  A.  A.  A.  representative  there. 

The  representative  to  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet  been 
appointed,  but  both  Dr.  A.  J.  S.  Weaver  and  Mr. 
Gilcrist  are  going  to  Puerto  Rico,  to  make  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  situation  and  to  coordinate  the 
program  which  is  being  planned  for  Puerto  Rico  by 
the  Commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
President. 

In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Oviatt 
as  representative  in  the  Eastern  Beet  Area  and  Mr. 
D.  R.  Pulliam  as  representative  in  the  Mountain 
States,  there  will  be  appointed  a  representative  for 
California  and  a  representative  for  Louisiana. 

It  is  planned  to  put  Mr.  H.  R.  Cottrell  in  charge 
of  the  allocation  of  sales  allotments  to  refiners  and 
others.  Mr.  J.  A.  Dickey  is  in  charge  of  the  benefit 
payments.  Mr.  Chester  E.  Davis  is  in  charge  of 
off-shore  quotas  and  allotments.  Mr.  C.  F.  Walton 
is  in  charge  of  the  processing  tax  and  of  syrup  and 
molasses. 

Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt  is  in  charge  of  the  Economics 
and  Planning  Division  as  to  title,  but  in  fact  he  is 
the  Advisor  General  of  the  Sugar  Section  on  all  ques- 
tions, particularly  those  which  involve  statistics  and 
historical  factors. 

The  time  of  the  Sugar  Section  has  been  taken  up 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act,  chiefly  with 
(1)  the  setting  up  of  rates  and  regulations  for  the 
processing  and  floor  stock  taxes  on  sugar,  syrups  and 
edible  molasses;  (2)  providing  sales  allotments  for 
the  beet  sugar  companies,  with  much  controversy 
about  the  division  between  the  East  and  the  West; 
(3)  naming  of  off-shore  quotas,  including  the  division 
of  the  estimated  surplus  consumption  over  6,452,000 
tons,  among  all  areas;  (4)  the  announcement  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  had  filled  their  1934  quota  and 
the  consideration  of  plans  whereby  any  sugar  in  ex- 
cess of  quotas  will  be  controlled  and  kept  out  of 
commerce  until    1935. 

The  drought  in  the  middle  West,  which  has  been 
affecting  the  Beet  Sugar  Area  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  deficit  of  some  200,000  tons  to  250,000  tons  of 
sugar  is  expected,  has  stimulated  the  activity  of  the 
Sugar  Section  towards  benefit  payments.  Surveys" 
are  now  being  made  in  all  producing  areas  of  con- 
tinental United  States  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  best  method  of  applying  benefit  payments,  to 
whom  they  should  be  made,  when  and  on  what  basis. 
Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided  in  regard  to 
benefit  payments,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
will  make  up  its  mind  in  this  regard  in  the  near 
future. 

Time  for  Paying  Taxes  May  be  Extended. 

Just  as  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn,  we  learned 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  interpreted  Section 
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10  of  the  Sugar  Act  (Public  No.  213)  to  mean  that 
only  floor  stock  taxes  could  be  paid  in  the  month  in 
which  the  stocks  are  sold. 

As  to  the  Processing  tax  on  sugar,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  declared  that  Section  19  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (Public  No.  10)  ap- 
plied. This  provided  that  postponements  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  could  be  permitted  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  days. 

We  immediately  took  up  the  matter  with  various 
leaders  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  with  a  view 
to  amending  Section  10  of  the  Sugar  Act  so  that  the 
processing  tax  could  be  paid  on  sugar  each  month  as 
sold.  Our  friends  made  an  effort  to  get  a  rule  in  the 
House  which  would  allow  such  an  amendment  to  be 
considered  in  the  closing  hours,  but  they  were  not 
successful  in  doing  so.  However,  we  learned  that 
there  would  be  amendments  offered  with  regard  to 
the  processing  tax  on  hogs  and  accordingly  some  of 
our  Congressional  friends  were  able  at  the  last  minute 
to  add  an  amendment  by  which  Section  19  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  amended  by  striking 
out  90  days  and  inserting  180  days.  This  amendment 
passed. 

Therefore,  each  processor  will  have  30  days  in 
which  to  make  a  return  for  the  tax  on  sugar  processed 
by  him  and  then  will  have  180  additional  days  in 
which  to  pay  the  tax,  provided  he  applies  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  such  postpone- 
ment and  is  authorized  by  permit  to  so  postpone. 
Internal  Revenue  Regulations  Available 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued 
Regulations  dated  June  9th  1934,  under  MT:PT 
Mimeograph  Coll.  No.  4187,  in  connection  with  floor 
stock  taxes  and  processing  taxes  on  sugar,  syrups  and 
edible  molasses. 

The  Commissioner  has  also  made  available  Treas- 
ury Decision  4441,  which  covers  completely  all  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  having  to  do  with  the  processing 
and  other  taxes  with  respect  to  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  states  that  the 
local  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  New  Orleans, 
will  furnish  a  copy  of  both  documents  to  each  inter- 
ested party,  upon  request. 

The  above  Treasury  Decision  carries  interpreta- 
tions of  the  exemptions  which  are  allowed  to  pro- 
ducers of  cane  syrup.  These  interpretations  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  producers  and  dealers  in 
syrup,  to  warrant  reproducing  in  full  as  follows: 

(d)_  Exemption.— {I)  The  term  "producer"  as 
used  in  these  regulations  means  the  grower  of  sugar- 
cane. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  exemption  from  process- 
ing tax,  the  processing  of  sugarcane,  or  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  and/or  edible  mo- 
lasses derived  therefrom,  by  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily or  household,  or  by  an  employee,  of  the  producer 
of  the  sugarcane  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  producer  himself. 

(3)_  If  the  producer  processes,  or  has  processed 
for  him,  sugarcane  produced  by  him,  and  finally 
prepares  for  distribution  or  use,  and  sells  directly  to, 
or  exchanges  directly  with  consumers,  or  sells  to,  or 
exchanges  with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  exchange 
with,  or  who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  con- 
sumers, without  further  improving  in  quality  or  fur- 


ther preparing  for  distribution  or  use,  not  more  than 
200  gallons,  in  the  aggregate,  of  sirup  of  cane  juice 
produced  during  any  crop  year,  such  processing  is 
exempt  from  processing  tax. 

(4)  If  the  producer  processes  or  has  processed  for 
him  sugarcane  produced  by  him  and  finally  prepares 
for  distribution  or  use  and  sells  directly  to,  or  ex- 
changes with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  exchange 
with,  or  who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  con- 
sumers, without  further  improving  in  quality  or  fur- 
ther preparing  for  distribution  or  use,  in  excess  of 
200  gallons,  but  not  in  excess  of  500  gallons,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  produced  during 
any  crop  year,  such  processing  is  exempt  to  the  extent 
of  200  gallons  and  is  subject  to  the  processing  tax 
on  the  amount  in  excess  of  200  gallons  sold  directly 
to,  or  exchanged  directly  with,  consumers,  or  sold  to, 
or  exchanged  with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  ex- 
change with,  or  sold  to,  or  exchanged  with,  con- 
sumers. 

(5)  If  the  producer  processes  or  has  processed 
for  him  sugarcane  produced  by  him,  and  finally  pre^ 
pares  for  distribution  or  use  and  sells  directly  to,  or 
exchanges  directly  with,  consumers,  or  sells  to,  or 
exchanges  with,  any  person  for  sale  to,  or  exchange 
with,  and  who  shall  sell  to,  or  exchange  with,  con- 
sumers, without  further  improving  in  quality  or  fur- 
ther preparing  for  distribution  or  use  more  than  500 
gallons,  in  the  aggregate  of  sirup  of  cane  juice  pro- 
duced during  any  crop  year,  such  processing  is  not 
exempt  from  the  tax. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  exemption,  the  crop  year 
commences  with  the  harvesting  of  the  sugarcane. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League's  representative 
has  been  in  conference  here  with  officials  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  present  the  views  of  the  League  with 
regard  to  facilitating  the  payment  and  collection  of 
the  processing  tax  on  the  various  grades  of  Louisiana 
sugar,  syrup  and,  molasses.  The  League,  as  the  au- 
thorized and  recognized  representative  organization 
of  the  farmers  and  producers  of  Louisiana,  is  asking 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  and  regular  course  of  business  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  sale  of  Louisiana  products.  Since  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  have  already  recognized  the  marketing 
situation  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  cane  syrup,  when 
they  stated  that  a  gallon  of  cane  syrup  shall  be 
deemed  to  weigh  11-1/3  pounds  and  to  contain  65% 
of  total  sugars,  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  formu- 
lae could  not  be  adopted  for  Louisiana  molasses  and 
the  lower  grades  of  Louisiana  sugars.  The  League, 
after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  facts,  has  submitted  cer- 
tain formulae  to  be  adopted  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
also  asking  that  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  sugars,  the 
Government  continue  the  polariscopic  test  and  tax 
table  given  in  the  classification  sheet  attached  to 
MT:PT  Mimeograph  Coll.  No.  4187,  dated  June 
9th,  1934,  down  as  low  as  80  degrees,  so  that  Louisi- 
ana second  sugars  and  raws  sold  for  direct  consump- 
tion and  testing  below  96  degrees  will  be  included 
therein,  thus  making  unnecessary  the  ascertaining 
of  total  sugar  content  of  each  lot  sold,  which  is  not 
ordinarily  done.  The  issuance  of  such  a  table  down 
to  80  degrees  would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  and  should  be  made  applicable 
to  Louisiana  sugars. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  the  language  of  the  Sugar 
Act  with  regard  to  a  quota  control  system,  Regula- 
tions have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  first  determination  has  been  made  from  avail 
able  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  effect  that  the  consumption  requirements  of  sugar 
for  continental  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1934,  are  6,476,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  is  24,000  tons  greater  than  the 
6,452,000  tons  specified  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Sugar  Act  having  declared  that  the  continental 
United  States  beet  sugar  producing  area  shall  have  a 
quota  of  at  least  1,550,000  tons  and  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  a  quota  of  at  least  260,000 
tons,  plus  30%  of  any  increase  in  consumption,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  accordingly  allotted  7200, 
tons  proportionately  to  the  beet  area  and  to  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  area. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also  announced  offi- 
cially that  the  most  representative  three  years  for 
Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico,  were  1931, 
1932,  1933.  In  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
the  most  representative  three  years  were  1930,  1931, 
1932. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
respective  average  quantities  of  sugar  from  the  vari- 
ous off-shore  sources  during  the  aforesaid  most  repre- 
sentative three  years  for  each  area,  are  as  follows: 

Area  Average  Quantities  in  Terms 

of  Short  Tons,  Raw  Value 

Cuba    _ 1,934,500 

Philippine     Islands 1,032,667 

Puerto  Rico  816,667 

Territory  of  Hawaii  932,333 

Virgin   Islands   5,564 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set  up  a  reserve 
of  17,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quota  for  foreign  countries,  "other  than  Cuba".  Any 
part  of  such  reserve  remaining  after  the  establishment 
of  such  quota  will  be  apportioned  to  the  respective 
areas  for  which  quotas  have  been  affixed. 

The  Secretary  has  worked  out  the  quota  situation 
in  the  following  manner: 

Short  Tons, 
Raw  Value 
a.  Total  estimated  consumption 
requirements  of  sugar  for  con- 
tinental United  States  as  de- 
termined in  paragraph  1  of 
these    regulations 6,476,000 


Short  Tons, 
Raw  Value 
b.  Quotas  for  continental  United 
States    provided   for   in   para- 
graph B  of  Section  8a. 

(1)  Quota  for  sugar  manufac- 
tured from  sugar  beets 
and/or  sugarcane  pro- 
duced in  the  continental 
United  States  beet-sugar- 
producing  area  provided 
for  by  paragraph  B  of 
Section    8a,    subsection    1 

of    said   Act 1,550,000 

(2)  Quota  for  sugar  manufac- 
tured from  sugar  beets 
and/or  sugarcane  pro- 
duced in  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida 
provided  for  by  para- 
graph B  of  Section  8a, 
subsection   1   of  said  Act    260,000 

(3)  Additional  allotment  to 
continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  Section  8a. 
(2)  (B)  of  said  Act  as 
determined    in    paragraph 

2    of   these    regulations....        7,200 


1,817,200 


c.  Reserve  for  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  (other  than  Cuba) 
provided  for  in  paragraph  9 
of    these    regulations 17,000     1,834,200 


Final  Remainder 4,641,000 

That  the  quotas  for  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  be  adjusted  to  the  aforesaid  final  remainder 
by  deducting,  from  the  respective  average  quantities 
of  sugar  from  said  areas  brought  into  or  imported 
into  continental  United  States  for  consumption,  or 
which  was  actually  consumed  therein,  during  the 
aforesaid    most    representative    three   years    for    each 
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said  area,  respectively,  as  determined  by  paragraph 
8  of  these  regulations,  1.6928326  per  centum  thereof. 
That  the  quotas  for  each  of  said  areas  is  accord- 
ingly fixed,  pursuant  to  Section  8a  (1)  (A)  of  said 
Act,  as  follows: 

Average 
Area  Ouantities    Adjustment         Ouota 

Cuba  1,934,500    32,747.864     1,901,752.14 

Philippine    Isl's      1,032,667     17,481.324     1,015,185.68 
Puerto  Rico  816,667     13,824.805        802,842.20 

Territory  Hawaii       932,333     15,782.837        916,550.16 
Virgin  Islands  5,564  94.189  5,469.81 

4,721,731     79,931.019    4,641,799.99 

With  regard  to  refined  sugar,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  the  importations  of  1933  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  importa- 
tion of  1932  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  22% 
of  the  figure  established  for  Cuba  in  1934,  with  the 
following  result: 

Amount  of  Direct  Consumption 
Sugar,  in  Terms  of  Short 
Area  Tons,  Raw  Value 

Cuba     - 418,185 

Philippine     Islands 79,661 

Puerto    Rico - 133,119 

Territory  of  Hawaii    26,023 

Virgin    Islands    0 

The  term  "sugar",  as  used  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  include  edible 
molasses,  sugar  syrup,  refiners'  syrup,  invert  syrup, 
syrup  of  cane  juice,  and  sugar  mixtures  which  are 
used  as  such  and  not  for  the  extraction  of  sugar. 


Gulf  Storm  Checks  Cane  Borers 


By   W.  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist,  La.   Experiment 
Station. 

The  unusually  severe  tropical  storm  which  swept 
over  much  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  belt  on  June 
16th  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  growing  cane 
but  also  had  a  somewhat  compensatory  value  to  the 
cane  planters  through  its  effect  upon  the  cane  borers. 
At  that  time  the  moths  of  the  first  generation  had 
just  emerged  in  considerable  numbers  and  had  de- 
posited most  of  their  eggs  for  the  production  of  the 
second  generation.  In  most  fields  only  a  small  part 
of  these  eggs  had  hatched.  It  happened  therefore  that 
the  storm  occurred  at  the  exact  time  when  it  could 
have  checked  the  beginning  of  the  second  generation 
most  effectively. 

In  this  case,  as  happened  also  in  the  severe  storm 
of  August,  1926,  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the 
moths  that  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  storm  were 
destroyed  by  the  severe  whipping  of  all  vegetation 
given  by  the  winds  and  by  the  heavy,  driving  rainfall 
which  accompanied  the  wind.  We  have  also  definite 
evidence  that  the  storm  caused  a  large  proportion  of 
the  borer  egg  batches  on  the  corn  and  cane  at  that 
time  to  shed  from  the  plants.  It  happened  that  die 
entomologists  at  the  Experiment  Station  had  previ- 
ously located  and  marked  the  location  of  about  120 
borer  egg  batches  on  corn.     These  batches  were  being 


followed  by  daily  observations  to  note  their  hatching, 
the  time  when  they  shed  from  the  leaves,  the  resist- 
ance to  known  amounts  of  rainfall,  etc.  After  the 
storm  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  egg  batches 
remained,  or  could  be  found,  although  a  large  part  of 
the  locations   could   still   be   identified. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  "shredding"  of  corn 
leaves  which  occurred  in  the  early  maturing  corn, 
where  most  of  the  borers  were  developing,  will  render 
that  foliage  much  less  attractive  to  moths  for  later 
egg  deposition  than  corn  foliage  in  such  fields  would 
be  ordinarily.  Still  we  have  found  larger  numbers  of 
borer  egg  batches  on  the  corn  foliage  in  these  badly 
"shredded"  fields,  where  borers  were  abundant  before 
the  storm,  than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  any 
other  locations  since  the  storm. 

For  those  who  may  have  Trichogramma  egg  para- 
sites on  hand  and  who  are  wondering  what  they 
should  do  with  them  under  the  present  circumstances, 
we  would  say  that  the  best  location  for  release  is  still 
in  the  early  corn  fields,  as  a  rule.  To  catch  fresh 
borer  eggs  the  parasites  should  be  gotten  into  the 
fields  at  once.  In  cane  fields,  the  best  locations  will 
be  found  generally  in  stubble  cane  where  borer  dead 
hearts  caused  by  first  generation  borers  were  most 
abundant,  before  the  storm.  The  storm  caused  many 
of  these  bored  stalks  to  break,  and  certain  varieties 
now  show  large  numbers  of  dead  stalks  regardless  of 
borer  infestation.  We  would  not  advise  trying  to  hold 
over  for  the  third  generation  of  eggs  any  of  the  egg 
parasites  secured  for  June  colonizations.  We  would 
release  these  in  the  most  favorable  locations  and  trust 
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that  they  may  become  established.  If  kept  over  until 
the  end  of  July  most  of  them  will  die  without  giving 
any  benefit  whatever.  We  should  then  proceed  with 
the  plans  for  later  colonizations  as  per  original  plans, 
but  based  always  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  borer 
infestation  as  they  may  develop. 

Again  we  would  say  that  we  consider  the  provision 
or  parasite  colonization  as  the  best  "insurance  policy" 
that  the  cane  grower  can  carry  against  a  disastrous 
borer  infestation  developing  late  in  the  season.  The 
profit  from  the  small  investment  made  in  parasites  may 
not  be  as  great  as  the  prospect  early  in  June  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  still  quite  certain  to  be  substantial  and 
satisfactory  to  the  growers  who  continue  the  fight  for 
borer  control. 


Sugar  Bill  Faces  Court  Test 

Honolulu,  June  26  (AP) — The  constitutionality  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  sugar  production  control  act  will 
be  tested  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  under  au- 
thorization of  a  resolution  adopted  today  by  the 
major  planting  companies. 

The  asserted  ground  will  be  that  citizens  of  Ha- 
waii, as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  citizens  of  other  areas  and  of 
Cuba,  a  foreign  country. 

The  suit,  which  probably  will  be  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court,  will  be  instituted  by  James 
A.  Garfield,  member  of  a  Cleveland  firm,  and  by 
Judge  Marion  deVries,  of  Washington,  sugar  officials 
said. — Washington  Post. 


A  Move  In  the  Right  Direction 

E.  A.  Rainold,  Inc.,  domiciled  in  the  Sugar  Exchange 
Building  since  1912,  when  that  edifice,  designed  and 
built  51  years  ago  by  the  great  architect  James  Freret, 
was  still  a  center  of  activity,  have  met  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  sugar  trade  by  moving  to  a  more 
central  and  convenient  location.  This  firm  has  leased 
a  handsome  office  in  the  Nola  Building,  407  Caronde- 
let St.,  exactly  below  the  office  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  This  happy  juxtaposition  augurs  favor- 
ably for  their  continued  popularity  and  success  as 
brokers,  consultants,  philosophers  and  friends  to  the 
sugar,  syrup  and  molasses  producers  of  Louisiana. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  It.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 
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Philippine  Sugar  Shipments  Fill 
Quota 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  has 
certified  as  of  June  21,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
brought  into  the  continental  United  States  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  has  reached  1,015,185.68  short 
tons,  the  full  quota  allotted  to  that  producing  area 
or  the  calendar  year  under  the  regulations  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Jones-Costigan  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  advised  at  once 
of  the  certification  so  that  appropriate  action  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  further  clearance  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  for  consumption  in  this  country. 
The  certification  by  Secretary  Wallace  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  General  Sugar  Regulations,  Series   1. 

Sugar  which  may  be  in  transit  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  be  placed  under  bond  upon  its  ar- 
rival at  customs  port,  as  under  regulations  recently 
issued  by  the  Secretary  collectors  of  customs  will 
permit  no  further  sugar  to  arrive  from  any  areas 
exceeding  their  quotas,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  authorized  by  him.  Sugar  producing  areas 
other  than  the  Philippines  for  which  quotas  have 
recently  been  fixed  by  the  Secretary  are  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  None  of 
these  has  so  far  exceeded  its  quota. 


Federal  Soil  Men  to  Survey  1,000,- 
000  Acres  in  Puerto  Rico 

Answering  a  call  for  help  from  Puerto  Rico,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  assigned  8  ex- 
perienced scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  and  a  district  inspector  of  the  Soil  Survey  to 
begin  work  next  month  on  a  rush  job  of  mapping 
and  classifying  more  than  a  million  acres  of  the  soils 
of  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  Island.  Present 
plans  are  to  finish  this  job  in  10  months,  says  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

To  support  Puerto  Rico's  dense  population  of  450 
persons  to  the  square  mile  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
crops  of  high  acre  value  and  to  make  the  best  use 
of  all  lands  available  for  crop  production.  The  Soil 
Survey  has  already  surveyed  and  mapped  all  the 
soils  of  the  coastal  plain  parts  of  the  Island.  The 
study  of  the  rest  of  the  soils  is  expected  to  mark 
out  on  the  higher  lands  other  areas  that  can  be 
profitably  utilized. 

Soil  Survey  aid  in  meeting  the  problems  of  soil 
classification,  for  land  appraisal,  for  locating  subsist- 
ence homestead  tracts,  for  crop  acreage  reduction, 
and  for  Federal  and  State  planning,  in  connection 
with  the  present  recovery  program,  emphasize,  says 
Doctor  Knight,  the  practical  value  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  and  methods  which  have  been  developed 
In  30  years  of  research  carried  on  while  completing 
the  mapping  and  description  of  half  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural area  of  the  United  States. 
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NOTICE! 


The  varieties  of  cane  known  as  C.  P.  28-11  and  C.  P.  28-19 
have  been  released  for  commercial  planting  by  the  United, 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  acting  in  unison. 

About  70  acres  of  C.  P.  28-11  and  about  165  acres  of  C.  P. 
28-19  is  being  grown  by  some  95  planters  in  Louisiana  selected 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director  Experiment  Stations, 
Louisiana  State  University,  and  Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Agrono- 
mist, Division  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  con- 
tract with  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  under  an  agree- 
ment which  authorizes  and  obligates  the  League  to  distribute 
the  cane  grown  on  these  plots  fairly  and  impartially  to  all 
applicants  this  fall,  those  growing  the  cane,  however,  having  a 
priority  claim  on  25%  of  the  cane  grown  by  themselves.  The 
remainder  will  be  allotted  fairly  and  impartially  to  all  appli- 
cants and  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  which  is  very  prob- 
able, each  application  will  be  scaled  down  proportionately  to 
make  the  total  come  within  the  amount  of  cane  available. 

Application  blanks  will  be  issued  in  August,  and  a  date  set 
beyond  which  applications  will  not  be  received.  When  that 
date  arrives  the  list  will  be  closed  and  the  allotment  made. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  applying  early.  The  applications 
received  on  the  closing  day  will  fare  exactly  the  same  as 
those  received  now. 
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Frank  L.  Barker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 
President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La. 
Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 
Chairman  Industrial  Committee 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee 

C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin.  La. 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La. 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee 

J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Chairman  Freight  Rate  Committee 

E.  N.  Kearny,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Membership  Committee 

J.  W.  Jay,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee 


Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 


Hearing  on  New  Cuban  Treaty 
Scheduled 


The  following  official  pronouncements  govern  the 
procedure  relative  to  the  proposal  for  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
Cuba,  involving  a  change  in  the  preferential  rate  of 
tariff  duty  on  sugar  in  favor  of  Cuba. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  submit  a 
written  statement  as  of  July  21st,  and  will  apply  for 
permission  to  make  an  oral  argument  on  July  23rd, 
before    the    Committee    for    Reciprocity    Information. 

Since  the  Public  Notice  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  dated  July  3rd,  the  time  of  signing  the  Treaty 
with  Cuba  cannot  be  before  August  3rd,  1934,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Executive  Order  which  requires 
that  30  days  must  elapse. 


Executive  Order  No.  6750  Regard- 
ing Public  Notice  and  Presentation 
of  Views  in  Connection  With 
Foreign  Trade  Agreements 

WHEREAS  section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  To  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930"  provides: 

"Sec.  4.  Before  any  foreign  trade  agreement  is 
concluded  with  any  foreign  government  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  rea- 
sonable public  notice  of  the  intention  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  such  government  or  instrumentality 
shall  be  given  in  order  that  any  interested  person  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  to  such  agency  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe;,  and  before  concluding  such  agreement 
the  President  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  thereto  from  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate." 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT, President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  aforesaid  section,  prescribe  the  following 
procedure  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  public  notice 
of  the  intention  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
interested  persons  to  present  their  views: 

1.  At  least  30  days  before  any  foreign-trade  agree- 
ment is  concluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
notice  of  the  intention  to  negotiate  such  agreement 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such  notice 
shall  be  issued  to  the  press  and  published  in  Press 
Releases  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Weekly 
Treasury  Decisions,  and  Commerce  Reports. 

2.  Persons  desiring  to  present  their  views  with 
respect  to  any  such  proposed  agreement  shall  present 
them  to  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information.  Said  Committee,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Committee,  shall  consist  of 
members  designated  from  the  personnel  of  their  re- 
spective departments  or  offices  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Recovery  Administrator,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  special 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  trade,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  departments  or  offices 
as  may  be  named  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Commercial  Policy.  The  Committee 
shall  function  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of, 
and  its  chairman  shall  be  designated  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  by,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Policy. 

3.  The  form  and  manner  in  which  views  may  be 
presented,  the  place  at  which  they  shall  be  presented, 
and  the  time  limitations  for  such  presentation  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
which  may  designate  such  subcommittees  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
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Department  of  State  Gives  Public 
Notice 

Foreign    Trade    Agreement    Negotiations    With 
the  Republic  of  Cuba 

July  3,  1934. 
Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930"  and  Executive  Order  No. 
6750  of  June  27,  1934,  I  hereby  give  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  a  foreign  trade  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of   Cuba. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  has 
prescribed  that  all  information  and  views  in  writing 
and  all  applications  for  supplemental  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of 
said  Committee,  care  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock  noon,  July 
21,  1934.  Oral  presentation  of  views  by  persons 
whose  applications  therefor  have  been  approved  will 
be  heard  July  23,  1934. 

Regulations  of  the  Committee  governing  the  form 
and  manner  of  presenting  views  in  connection  with 
proposed  foreign  trade  agreements  were  made  public 
today  and  also  will  be  published  in  Press  Releases 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  weekly  Treasury 
Decisions,  and  Commerce  Reports. 

WILBUR  J.  CARR, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Rules  Governing  Hearing 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  held  its 
first  meeting  today  (July  3)  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  United  States  Tariff  Commissioner  Thomas  Walker 
Page.  The  Committee  has  been  established  by  Exec- 
utive Order  to  receive  information  and  views  from 
persons  interested  in  any  proposed  foreign  trade 
agreement  negotiations  under  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1934.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thomas  Walker  Page,  Vice  Chairman,  United 
States  Tariff  Commission: 

Robert  Frazer,  American  Consul  General,  Depart- 
ment of  State; 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  In  Charge  Division  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Henry  Chalmers,  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs, 
Department  of  Commerce;   (Acting) 

John  Lee  Coulter,  Former  Member  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  and  now  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on 
Foreign  Trade;  and 

H.  D.  Gresham,  Acting  Chief,  Imports  Division 
National   Recovery   Administration    (Acting). 

The  Committee  at  today's  meeting  adopted  the 
following  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  persons  de- 
siring to  present  their  views  in  connection  with  any 
proposed  trade  agreement: 

"Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

Washington 

PUBLIC  NOTICE 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  TIME 
LIMITS  FOR  SUCH  PRESENTATION  PRE- 
SCRIBED. 

"Pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  entitled  An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930'  and  Executive  Order  No.  6750 
of  June  27,  1934,  the  following  form,  manner,  and 
time  limitations  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of 
information  and  views  by  persons  interested  in  the 
negotiation  of  any  foreign  trade  agreement  are  pre- 
scribed: 

"Form  and  Manner  of  Presentation.  Information 
and  views  shall  be  presented  to  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  form 
of  written  statements.  Such  statements  shall  be 
duly  sworn  to  and  shall  be  either  typewritten  or 
printed,  in  sextuplet,  and  each  of  the  six  copies  shall 
be  legible.  If  the  statements  relate  to  duties  or  other 
trade  restrictions  affecting  more  than  one  product, 
each  product  must  be  treated  separately  and  state- 
ments with  respect  to  each  product  shall  begin  on  a 
separate  page. 

"Supplementary  Oral  Presentation.  Supplementary 
views  may  be  presented  orally  only  upon  application 
to  the  Chairman  and  after  written  statements  have 
been  submitted  in  proper  form.  Such  application 
may  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  and  shall 
set  forth  concisely  the  reasons  therefor.  Also  the 
application  shall  state  whether  it  is  desired  to  present 
supplementary  information  and  views  concerning  tar- 
iffs or  other  trade  restrictions  of  the  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
given  public  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  a  foreign 
trade  agreement  or  concerning  tariffs  or  other  trade, 
restrictions  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  will 
consider  the  application  and  inform  the  applicant 
whether  or  not  it  is  approved. 

"Oral  statements  shall  be  made  under  oath. 

"Any  oral  presentation  of  views  hereunder  shall 
not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  public  hearing. 

"Time  Limitations.  The  time  limits  within  which 
information  and  views  in  writing  and  applications 
for  supplemental  oral  presentation  of  views  shall  be 
submitted,  as  well  as  the  time  for  supplemental  oral 
presentation  of  information  and  views,  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  in  connection  with  each 
proposed  foreign  trade  agreement,  and  will  be  made 
public  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  simultaneously  with  his  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  each   proposed   agreement. 


Dr.  Rosenfeld 


"FORM     AND     MANNER     OF     PRESENTING 
VIEWS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PROPOSED 


Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  now  the  deus  ex  machina, 
in  a  scientific  sense,  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Egypt, 
is  on  his  way  to  Louisiana,  and  will  pay  us  a  visit 
some  time  in  August.  He  has  a  five  months'  leave> 
of  absence  from  his  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
plans  to  spend  some  of  his  vacation  at  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Entry  of  Sugar  Into  the  Continental 
United  States 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
approved  May  12,  1933,  as  amended,  I,  H.  A.  Wal- 
lace, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  do  make,  prescribe, 
publish,  and  give  public  notice  of  these  regulations 
with  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  to  be  in  force  and 
effect  until  amended  or  superseded  by  regulations 
hereafter  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(A)  Processors,  handlers  of  sugar,  and  others  are 
hereby  forbidden  from  importing  or  bringing  into, 
transporting  to,  or  receiving  in  continental  United 
States  sugar  produced  in  any  area  outside  of  con- 
tinental United  States,  except  through  customs  ports 
of  entry.  The  collectors  of  customs  shall  not  permit 
any  such  sugar  to  enter  continental  United  States  un- 
less, and  until,  there  shall  be  furnished  proof  as  to 
the  following  matters  satisfactory  to  the  collector  of 
customs  (an  affidavit  in  duplicate  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  consignee,  as  to  such  matters  may  be 
accepted  by  the  collector  of  customs  as  satisfactory 
proof  thereof):  (1)  The  area  in  which  such  sugar 
was  produced,  (2)  the  port  from  which  said  sugar  was 
brought,  (3)  the  names  of  the  consignor,  consignee, 
shipper,  and  owner,  (4)  the  kind  or  type  and  identi- 
fication marks  of  such  sugar,  (5)  the  purpose  for 
which  such  sugar  is  brought  into  continental  United 
States,  to  wit,  whether  such  sugar  is  for  consumption 
in  or  for  export  from  continental  United  States,  either 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  being  imported  or  brought 
into  continental  United  States,  or  after  it  has  been 
further  refined,  improved  in  quality  or  further  pre- 
pared for  distribution  or  use,  (6)  the  allotment,  if 
any,  under  which  such  sugar  is  being  imported  or 
brought  into  continental  United  States,  specifying  in 
particular  the  amount  of  such  allotment,  the  person 
to  whom  made,  and  the  quantities  of  sugar  previously 
imported  or  brought  into  continental  United  States 
thereunder,  (7)  the  polarization  and  the  weight  of 
such  sugar. 

(B)  Upon  determination  and  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  sugar,  produced  in  any( 
particular  area  outside  of  continental  United  States, 
has,  during  any  calendar  year,  been  brought  into  con- 
tinental United  States  for  consumption  therein  in 
amounts  totaling  the  amount  of  the  quota  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  that  area  for  such 
calendar  year,  collectors  of  customs  shall  permit  no, 
further  sugar  from  such  area  to  enter  continental^ 
United  States  during  such  calendar  year,  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
authorization. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  affixed  in  the  city  of  Washington 
this  15th  day  of  June  1934. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 
Approved:  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FRANLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
June  16,  1934. 


Philippine  Sugar  Over  Quota  May 
Be  Released  in  1835 

Official  Statement  sent  for  Publication  by  the  A.  A.  A.4 
Washington,  June  30,  1934. 

Sugar  shipments  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
do  not  come  within  the  quota  recently  established 
for  the  1934  calendar  year  and  which  are  being" 
placed  in  customs  control  or  custody,  may  be  released 
for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  after 
January  1,  1935,  as  a  part  of  the  total  1935  quota 
for  the  Philippines,  it  was  announced  today  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

All  sugar  shipments  from  the  Philippines  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country  which  arrive  during  the  bal- 
ance of  1934  will  continue  to  be  placed  in  customs 
custody  or  control  in  general  order  warehouses,  unless 
entry  into  consumption  is  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  may  issue  author- 
ization of  entry  of  further  sugar  under  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  This  may  come  about  if  an  increase  in 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  evident 
or  if  certain  areas  are  unable  to  supply  the  full  quota 
of  sugar  allotted  to  them. 

The  release  of  the  surplus  sugars  after  January  1, 
1935,  as  part  of  the  total  Philippine  quota  for  1935, 
or  release  of  such  sugars  in  case  of  increased  con- 
sumption or  increase  of  quota,  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  entire  1933-34  crop  of  Philippine  sugar  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  for  consumption  either  in  1934 
or  1935. 

The  Philippine  quota  of  1,015,000  tons  established 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  exceeded  by  June 
21,  1934.  Other  sugar  producing  areas  have  not  yet 
exceeded  their  quotas. 


Sugar  Shipments 


A  survey  of  the  shipments  and  distribution  of  sugar/ 
for  the  LInited  States  in  connection  with  the  1934 
quota  of  6,476,000  short  tons  raw  sugar  value  fixed 
by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration indicates  according  to  the  Lamborn 
Statistical  Department  that: 

Puerto  Rican  shipments  to  continental  United 
States  from  January  1st  to  July  1st  total  612,135 
short  tons  raw  value,  or  76.2  per  cent  of  this  island's 
quota  of  802,842  tons; 

Cuban  shipments  to  the  United  States  to  July  1st 
total  561,863  tons,  or  29.5  per  cent  of  the  quota  of 
1,901,752  tons; 

The  shipments  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  July  1st 
approximate  2,100  tons,  or  38.4  per  cent  of  the  quota 
of  5,469  tons; 

Hawaiian  shipments  to  June  1st  total  411,368  tons, 
or  44.9  per  cent  of  the  quota  of  916,550  tons; 

Distribution  of  domestic  beet  sugar  to  June  1st 
amounts  to  742,715  tons,  or  47.7  per  cent  of  the  quota 
of  1,556,166  tons; 

Distribution  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  sugar1 
to  July  1st  approximates  86,200  tons,  or  33  per  cent 
of  the  quota  of  261,034  tons; 

The  Philippine  quota  of  1,015,186  tons  based  upon 
receipts  in  the  United  States  has  been  completed  as 
of  June  21st. 


July  15,  1934 
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Special  Sugarcane  Investigations 

Progress  Report,  Department 

of  Entomology 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  B.  A.  Osterberger  and  A.  L.  Dugas, 
Four  phases  of  the  sugar  cane  borer  control  work 
of  1933  will  be  emphasized  in  this  report.  These 
include  (1)  the  progress  of  parasitism  in  test  areas 
to  the  middle  of  September;  (2)  determinations  of 
stands  of  millable  and  unmillable  cane,  with  borer 
infestation  and  moth  emergence  therein;  (3)  analyses 
of  representative  30-stalk  samples  taken  at  about 
November  1;  and  (4)  plantation  records  showing 
yields  and  analyses  for  various  test  areas,  with  final 
figures   on   sugar  per  acre. 

(1)      Progress  of  Parasitism 

The  colonized  and  check  areas  established  June  12- 
15,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  borer  generation, 
are  grouped  under  "Series  I",  and  another  set  started 
at  about  August  1  upon  the  eggs  for  the  third  genera- 
tion are  grouped  under  "Series   II". 

At  the  middle  of  June  borer  eggs  were  about  three 
times  as  abundant  in  early  corn  areas  as  in  the  cane 
at  the  same  date,  and  more  than  twice  as  abundant 
to  the  last  week  of  July  when  the  corn  was  maturing 
and  becoming  unattractive  for  further  oviposition. 
During  the  period  from  June  15  to  25,  it  seems  that 
climatic  conditions  were  unfavorable  in  some  respect 
for  borer  egg  deposition  and,  accordingly,  unfavorable 
for  Trie  ho  gram  ma  multiplication.  However,  suffi- 
cient advantage  in  Trichogramma  establishment  was 
maintained  in  colonized  areas  of  both  corn  and  cane 
that  when  the  borer  eggs  for  the  third  generation 
became  abundant  about  August  1,  the  parasites  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  in  colonized  and  adjacent 
areas  than  they  did  in  the  checks.  However,  this 
increased  parasitism  in  "protected"  areas  was  not 
as  marked  as  it  was  under  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  1932,  and  the  maximum  or  peak  of  parasitism 
at  the  middle  of  September  was  never  found  to  be  as 
high  in  any  field  as  was  found  in  the  average  of  all 
June  colonized  fields  in  1932.  By  far  the  fastest  and 
greatest  gains  in  egg  parasitism  were  made  very 
consistently  in  colonized  areas. 

Atthe  peak  of  egg  parasitism  in  1932,  among  12 
colonized  fields  an  average  of  96.4%  of  the  eggs  were 
being  destroyed  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
74.8%  in  the  12  June  colonized  fields  for  1933. 

The  August  1  colonized  fields  contained  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  borer  eggs  and  show  a  rapid  increase 
in  parasitism  in  both  colonized  and  adjacent  fields 
which  is  very  closely  comparable  with  that  occurring 
in  June  colonizations  in  1932. 

In  spite  of  the  much  lower  percentage  of  natural 
parasitisrn  in  colonized  areas  at  start,  the  release  of 
10,000  Trichogramma  per  acre  very  promptly  (within 
3  weeks)  overcame  this  handicap  and  put  these  fields 
even  with  the  so-called  "adjacent"  fields  which  were 
far  more  heavily  parasitized  at  August.  From  the 
second  collection  to  the  third  examination,  9/11-13, 
the  colonized  and  adjacents  ran  away  from  the  checks! 

It  js  of  interest  and  significance  to  find  that  in 
colonized  and  check  corn  fields,  from  July  4  to  26, 


1933,  from  45  to  55%  of  the  499  egg  batches  taken 
were  100%  parasitized.  With  cane  plats  in  Series 
I,  over  75%  of  the  batches  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Among  Series  II  colonized  cane  fields,  85% 
of  all  egg  batches  found  at  September  11-13  examina- 
tion were  completely  parasitized. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  egg  parasitism  upon  the 
emergence  of  moths  and  upon  the  percentage  of  joints 
bored  we  find  results  that  are  entirely  consistent  with 
those  of  preceding  years.  These  records  relate  only 
to  cane. 

Analysis  of  figures  shows  a  very  slight  increase  in 
length  for  the  average  stalks  in  the  4500  examined 
from  45  colonized  fields.  This  amounted  to  0.2  joint 
per  stalk  in  1933. 

In  the  percentage  of  joints  bored  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  7.8%  in  favor  of  the  colonized  in  Series  I 
and  8.5%  in  Series  II.  These  differences  amount  to 
an  average  decrease  of  30%  in  the  proportion  of 
joints  showing  any  borer  burrows  among  45  colonized 
fields.  This  difference  is  certainly  significant.  Simi- 
lar reduction  in  the  proportion  of  joints  bored  has 
appeared  consistently  during  the  work  of  the  past 
three  seasons  when  it  has  been  measured. 

A  close  study  of  the  borer  moth  population  pro- 
duced in  millable  cane  during  the  season  of  1933,  as 
indicated  by  counts  of  emergence  holes,  shows  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  the  number  of  moths  pro- 
duced in  colonized  areas  than  the  reduction  in  bored 
joints.  We  have  not  split  open  stalks  to  confirm 
our  diagnosis  of  "emergence  holes."  It  is  possible 
that  some  which  we  have  counted  as  emergence  holes 
were  really  large  entrance  holes  made  by  practically 
full-grown  larvae,  but  if  this  were  done  it  would  mean 
that  our  figures  as  to  numbers  of  moths  produced 
per  acre  are  really  higher  than  they  should  have 
been.  The  possible  error  on  this  point  will  not  affect 
the  comparisons  shown  between  different  groups  of 
fields. 

The  effect  of  Trichogramma  colonization  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  original  stand  of  cane  that  devel- 
oped to  millable  size  and  condition  is  significant  and 
yields  an  important  comparison  showing  the  value 
of  early  season  colonization. 

In  Series  I  cane  fields  the  original  stand  was  1840 
stalks  per  acre  greater  in  the  average  of  14  colonized 
fields  than  in  the  average  of  12  check  fields.  The 
number  of  millable  stalks  was  increased  to  3478  stalks. 
In  Series  II  the  original  stand  was  equal  but  in  colon- 
ized fields  an  average  of  10%  more  stalks  were  mill- 
able.  These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  millable 
cane  amounting  to  from  1  to  1%  tons  per  acre  on 
the  average  where  colonized. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  Trichogramma 
colonization  upon  the  analyses  of  cane  samples  taken 
from  as  many  test  areas  as  possible,  30-stalk  samples 
were  taken  at  about  November  1st.  The  method 
used  in  taking  these  samples  has  been  found,  through 
years  of  experience  by  Mr.  Taggart,  to  be  the  most 
reliable  and  easily  practicable  method  which  he  has 
tried.  One  man,  Mr.  Dugas,  took  all  of  these  sam- 
ples. One  stalk  at  a  spot  is  taken  at  random,  but 
widely  scatter  through  the  field,  until  thirty  stalks 
are  secured.  All  are  stripped  and  topped  uniformly. 
Samples  are  carefully  counted,  tied  and  labelled,  kept 
in  the  shade  and  brought  by  truck  to  Baton  Rouge, 
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Phones   MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTUJRES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay.  Sullivan  &  Co..  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 
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where  they  are  run  through  the  small  mill  at  the 
sugar  house.  Weights  of  stalks  and  juice  are  made 
by  one  man  and  the  analyses  run  immediately  by  the 
sugar  chemist.  Comparisons  of  analyses  represent- 
ing test  and  check  areas  by  these  methods  are,  we 
believe,  more  strictly  comparable  and  accurate  than 
can  be  obtained  by  plantation  records  at  harvest  time. 

A  fairly  good  test  of  this  sampling  method  is  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  average  figures  for  "pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane"  thus  obtained  with  the 
figures  shown  by  mill  records  when  the  plats  were 
harvested.  Such  a  comparison  shows  by  mill  records 
an  increase  of  0.83  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
on  the  average  for  29  areas  at  harvest  time  above, 
the  average  for  26  areas  sampled  by  the  method  de- 
scribed at  about  November  first.  This  small  increase 
might  be  expected  from  later  harvested  cane. 

The  gain  in  "pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane"  in 
1932  averaged  for  all  tests  20.92  pounds.  In  1933, 
June  colonizations  show  19.79  pounds  gain,  and 
August  first  colonizations  show  15.13  pounds  gain. 

These  records  appear  to  be  very  consistent. 

Plantation  Reports  from  Test  Areas 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
dependable  and  complete  plantation  records  on  yields 
and  analyses.  Only  records  which  we  believe  to  be 
dependable  are  included  in  this  final  set  of  records. 
Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  many  plantation  own- 
ers, managers,  superintendents,  chemists  and  field 
foremen  for  their  cooperation  and  help  in  getting  for 
us  these  records  which  show  comparisons  in  "sugar 
per  acre." 

Most  of  our  tests  in  1933  were  made  on  first  stub- 
ble cane  and  the  yield  average  is  rather  low.  How- 
ever the  average  figures  for  each  variety  and  the  com- 
posite weighted  averages  for  colonized  and  check 
groups,  are,  we  believe,  very  consistent  and  depend- 
able. The  composite  increase  in  sugar  per  acre  is 
355.42  pounds. 

The  value  of  sugar  for  1933  is  taken  at  3%  cents 
per  pound.  This  gives  an  average  increase  in  gross 
value  of  sugar  per  acre  amounting  to  $12.44  for  all 
18  colonized  areas  according  to  plantation  reports. 

The  cost  of  colonization  averaged  $1.00  per  acre. 
This  leaves  an  average  net  profit  of  $11.44  per  acre 
for  the  Trie  ho  gramma  field  colonization  work  of  1933, 
when  borer  infestation  was  much  less  than  in   1932. 


Official  Report  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Release 
of  New  Canes 


Two  new  sugar  cane  varieties,  C.  P.  28-11  and 
C.  P.  28-19,  were  released  on  July  1  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  general  cultiva- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  some  other  sugar  cane  growing 
areas. 

A  good  sugar  cane  must  have  a  number  of  impor- 
tant characteristics.  These  characteristics  are  inher- 
ited. They  are  like  a  lot  of  sheep  and  the  sugar 
cane  investigator  seeks  to  herd  them  into  particular 
varieties  of  cane  by  his  breeding  technics.  The  two 
varieties  to  be  released  have  resulted  from  breeding 
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and 


iported 


experiments    using    various    domestic 
canes,  at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 

First  of  all, 'a  cane  must  be  capable  of  producing 
a  high  yield  of  sugar.  Secondly,  it  must  be  resistant^ 
or  at  least  tolerant,  to  a  number  of  sugar  cane  dis- 
eases, the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  mosaic  dis- 
ease. Most  of  the  better  cane  varieties  so  far  released 
contract  the  mosaic  disease  but  are  not  seriously  in- 
jured by  it.  This  is  true  of  the  two  new  varieties. 
They  are  tolerant  but  not  entirely  resistant. 

Thirdly,  a  cane  must  mature  relatively  early  in  the 
season.  No  cane  of  varieties  now  available  can  ma- 
ture completely  in  the  United  States.  That  is  possible 
only  under  tropical  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  Cuba. 
But  it  is  possible  by  breeding  and  selection  to  get 
varieties  that  will  mature  much  earlier  than  other 
varieties  long  in  common  cultivation. 

Fourthly,  a  cane  must  yield  a  good  stubble  crop. 
Planters  incur  their  greatest  expense  the  year  they  set 
out  their  crop.  They  hope  to  write  this  off  on  the 
first  crop  harvested.  But  a  really  good  cane  should 
not  die  out  after  the  first  harvest;  it  should  yield  one, 
possibly  two,  sometimes  three  stubble  crops.  The 
yield  of  cane  sugar  from  stubble  crops  largely  repre- 
sents the  opportunity  for  profit,  for  practically  all  that 
is  charged  against  it  is  a  little  additional  cultivation 
and  fertilizer,  i 

When  cane  dies  out  it  is  a  considerable  job  to 
plow  it  under,  for  it  is  a  tough  and  resistant  plant. 
Furthermore,  a  soil-improving  crop  must  be  grown  in 
the  soil  before  another  crop  of  cane  can  be  planted. 
Consequently  it  is  important  that  a  successful  cane 
variety  be  capable  of  giving  a  high  yield  of  sugar,  that 
it  be  resistant  to  or  tolerant  of  sugar  cane  diseases, 
that  it  mature  relatively  early  in  the  season,  and  that 
it  stubble  well.  The  new  varieties  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions better  than  any  canes  previously  released  for 
cultivation. 

The  cane  grinding  season  is  relatively  short,  lasting 
only  from  60  to  90  days.  In  the  past  expensiv 
shutdowns  of  the  mills  have  been  frequent  because 
of  torrential  rains  in  the  cutting  season.  The  cane 
was  never  stored  at  the  mills  in  large  quantity  be- 
cause it  deteriorated  rapidly.  Consequently  the  mill 
could  grind  only  a  day  or  so  on  the  accumulated 
cane  and  then  had  to  shut  down  until  after  the  rain. 
Such  an  interruption,  often  lasting  three  or  four  days, 
was  serious. 

How  to  Store  Cane 

Workers  in  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions have  also  found  a  cure  for  that  condition.  They 
have  discovered  that  if  the  cut  cane  is  wet  down  with 
water  and  turned  over  daily  it  may  be  stored  for 
considerable  periods  without  deterioration.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  mills  to  be  in  continuous  opera- 
tion during  the  grinding  season.  What  with  better 
cane  varieties  in  addition,  things  should  be  looking 
up  in  the  sugar  cane  belt. 

The  search  for  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  sugar 
cane  goes  on  continually  in  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations.  The  perfect  cane  is  yet  to  be 
found.  The  effort  to  herd  the  greatest  possible  com- 
bination of  good  qualities  into  a  single  cane  continues 
unabated  on  the  part  of  government  genetictists.  It 
is  a  long,  slow,  and  difficult  process  but  every  sugar 
cane  variety  of  any  value  grown  today  in  the  United 
States  has   resulted  from  this   study. 
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The  Origin  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Cane 
Contract  Committee 


On  August  2nd,  1933,  the  cane  growers,  sugar  manufacturers,  syrup  manufacturers,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  persons  making  their  livelihood  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  sugar 
industry  of  Louisiana  assembled  in  the  Tip  Top  Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
to  discuss  what  was  then  a  very  live  topic,  the  Stabilization  Agreement.  The  gathering  was  per- 
haps the  most  representative  in  its  cross-section  ever  held  in  connection  with  our  sugar  industry. 
The  Stabilization  Agreement  was  to  introduce  us  all  into  new  circumstances  and  everybody  was 
there.  Dr.  R.  O.  Young  and  Mr.  Armand  Scully  and  Mr.  John  Caffery  and  others  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings  and  the  Presiding  Officer  was  Hon.  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Through  the  irony  of  Fate  the  Stabilization  Agreement  was  soon  afterward  done  to  death 
by  agencies  beyond  our  control  and  those  who  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  meeting  pointed  to  it  with 
pride  and  those  who  viewed  it  with  alarm  and  those  who  bayed  the  moon  about  it,  as  some  did, 
all  wasted  their  breath.  But  out  of  the  meeting  came  one  constructive  thing.  There  was  cre- 
ated a  committee  to  formulate  a  contract  between  cane  sellers  and  cane  buyers  that  would  be 
fair  to  both.  The  great  general  meeting  of  everybody  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  took  that 
very  bold  and  very  important  step,  and  it  was  done  without  knowing  hovr  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant it  was,  for  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Stabilization  Agreement  and  the  enactment  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  there  fell'  to  that  Com- 
mittee, called  by  a  sort  of  mutual  consent  the  Cane  Contract  Committee,  the  task  of  formulating 
a  set  of  principles  to  prevail  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  sugar  cane  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  angles  and  complications  and  re-adjustments  inevitable  under  the  operation  of  the 
New  Deal  as  applied  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  Cane  Contract  Committee,  created  by  and  at  the  great  general  meeting  of  sugar  men,  and 
consisting  of  three  cane  growers  and  three  factory  men,  one  factory  man  and  one  cane  grower  drawn 
from  each  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt,  the  Western,  Southern  and  Northern 
areas,  realized  and  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  task  assigned  to  it  and  in  due  time  it  began  to 
hold  some  preliminary  meetings.  These  were  held  in  the  High  School  Building  at  Houma.  As 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  the  members  began  to  take  defi- 
nite shape,  they  decided  to  invite  six  other  cane  growers  and  six  other  factory  men,  of  their  own 
selection,  to  function  with  them  in  an  advisory  way,  and  from  that  time  on  the  original  Com- 
mittee met  sometimes  with  these  advisors  present  and  sometimes  without  them.  Later  they  took 
counsel  promiscuously,  inviting  thoughts  and  suggestions  from  all  who  cared  to  offer  them,  and 
they  especially  consulted  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director  of  Experiment  Stations,  Louisiana 
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Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

State  University,  and  Mr.  George  Arceneaux, 
Agronomist,  Division  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Finally,  after  a 
devotion  to  duty  and  a  sacrifice  of  time  that 
entitles  them  to  everybody's  appreciative 
thanks  regardless  of  what  they  may  think  of 
their  conclusions,  they  made  their  report  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  set  of  basic  principles 
that  they  thought  should  govern  the  transac- 
tions between  buyers  and  sellers  of  sugar  cane 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Naturally,  the  Cane  Contract  Committee 
whose  creator,  a  general  meeting  of  sugar 
planters,  was  over  with  and  dispersed,  wanted 
some  opinion  expressed  on  their  report  and 
they  asked  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  if  they  might 
come  before  it,  read  the  report  to  it,  and  get 
approval  or  disapproval  thereof.  The  Execu- 
tive  Committee   of   the   League   gladly   invited 


them  to  appear,  and  they  did  so,  and  ably  ex- 
plained their  findings  and  recommendations, 
their  mental  processes  in  reaching  their  conclu- 
sions and  the  methods  they  had  followed  to 
reach  a  sound  finality.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  listened  attentively  to  the 
statements  of  the  Committee  and  approved 
their  work  and  thanked  them  for  it.  It  re- 
garded them  as  six  hard  working,  intelligent, 
conscientious  men,  who  had  used  every  means 
in  their  power  to  get  all  the  facts  and  arrive 
at  sound  conclusions  and  who  had  done  the 
best  they  could,  and  it  approved  their  report, 
not  as  the  report  of  a  League  Committee, 
which  it  was  not,  but  as  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  created  by  and  at  the  demand  of 
the  sugar  men  of  the  State  at  a  general 
meeting. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  Cane  Contract 
Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  report 
of  the  Cane  Contract  Committee  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper,  who,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart, 
Assistant  Director  Experiment  Stations,  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick, 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  of  the  United  States  as 
an  advisor  and  consultant  to  sit  with  them  this 
month  in  Washington,  to  be  used  by  Mr. 
Kemper  as  representing  the  conclusions  and 
basic  principles,  arrived  at  by  the  best  and 
most  impartial  means  available,  that  should 
govern  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana  this  year,  and  to  serve  for  his 
guidance  in  his  conferences  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. Such  imperfections  as  the  report  may 
contain,  and  in  all  human  accomplishments 
there  are  such,  should  be  pointed  out,  con- 
structively and  specifically  of  course,  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  at 
Washington  by  those  who  think  they  have  dis- 
covered them.     That  is  the  proper  course. 

The  Cane  Contract  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Leon  Landry,  Iberia  Parish 
(Western  Area),  Mr.  John  Shaffer  of  Terre- 
bonne Parish  (Southern  Area)  and  Mr.  Percy 
A.  Lemann,  Ascension  Parish  (Northern  Area), 
cane  growers,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wallace,  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  (Northern  Area),  Mr. 
Douglas  Kilpatrick,  Lafourche  Parish  (South- 
ern Area)  and  Mr.  George  Billeaud  of  Lafay- 
ette Parish   (Western  Area),  factory  men. 
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Proposed  Trade  Agreement  With 
Cuba 

Statements  in  brief  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity    Information,    United    States    Tariff 
Commission,  on  the  subject  of  Trade  Agree- 
ment with  Republic  of  Cuba,  Re:  Sugar 
Provisions,  July  21,  1934,  on  behalf 
of  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  by  C.  ]. 
Bourg,  Counsel. 
To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Members, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity    Information, 
United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  representing  the 
growers  of  sugar  cane  and  producers  of  sugar,  syrup, 
and  molasses  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  respect 
represents: 

In  negotiating  a  Trade  Agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  as  regards  sugar,  the  preferential  tariff 
treatment  already  accorded  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
We  make  this  suggestion  because  Cuba  has  already 
been  the  beneficiary  of  a  one-half  cent  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  sugar  by  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
May  9th,  1934.  Even  such  reduction  in  the  duty 
was  recommended  to  the  President  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  only  if  a  system  of  quota 
control  were  put  into  effect,  which  has  been  done  by 
the  Sugar  Amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act   (Public  213). 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  duty,  the  said  Sugar 
Amendments  are  already  operating  to  give  to  Cuba  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  raw  sugar  market  for  the 
remaining  months  of  1934.  The  Philippine  Islands 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  sell  raw  sugar  in  the 
United  States  market  during  1934,  because  their 
quota  has  been  filled.  It  is  reported  by  sugar  author- 
ities that  while  Puerto  Rico  has  not  actually  im- 
ported her  full  quota,  the  sales  of  Puerto  Rican  sugar 
already  made  do  cover. the  full  1934  quota  for  Puerto 
Rico.  Thus  the  Cubans  are  in  the  extremely  advan- 
tageous position  of  being  the  only  area  which  can 
offer  raw  sugar,  which  means  that  Cuba  is  free  from 
competition  in  the  matter  of  price. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  recent  years  Filipino  and 
Puerto  Rican  sugars  have  depressed  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States  market.  Because  of  the 
overproduction  of  sugar  in  these  Islands,  making  avail- 
able increasing  supplies  from  these  sources  the  Cubans 
claim  they  have  been  forced  out  of  the  market  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  have  been  forced  to  take  a 
sacrifice  price.  Not  only  will  the  present  preferred 
status  of  Cuba  exist  in  1934,  as  outlined  above,  but 
in  the  forward  years  Cuba  will  merely  have  to  await 
the  distribution  of  the  Filipino  and  Puerto  Rican 
quotas  before  coming  into  the  market,  should  the 
price  be  unsatisfactory  earlier  in  each  year,  or  should 
Cuba  decide  to  enjoy  each  year  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  United  States  raw  sugar  market  during  the 
latter  "half  of  each  year. 

No  greater  preferential  treatment  is  given  by  the 
United  States  today  to  any  foreign  country  than  that 


already  accorded  to  Cuba  with  respect  to  sugar.  To 
grant  a  further  preferential  on  sugar,  we  respectfully 
submit  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  excess  of  bene- 
ficence. 

May  we  not  invite  the  attention  of  your  Honor- 
able Committee  to  the  record,  which  shows  that 
Cuba  has  not  in  the  past  been  inclined  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  tariff  preferential  given  her.  Cuba 
has  only  taken  a  part  of  the  preferential,  with  the 
result  that  the  Cubans  have  lost  the  benefits  and  the 
American  producers  in  the  Linked  States  have  suf- 
fered a  similar  loss  in  the  price.  The  cane  grower 
of  Louisiana,  who  is  paid  for  his  cane  on  the  basis  of 
the  raw  sugar  market  in  New  York,  has  suffered  for 
many  years  losses  directly  caused  by  the  refusal  of 
Cuba  to  take  her  full  preferential. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  whatever  may  be  the  per- 
centage of  tariff  preference  on  sugar  which  Cuba  is 
given  in  Trade  Agreement  now  being  negotiated, 
there  should  be  some  guarantee  that  the  Cubans 
must  take  the  benefits  intended  to  be  given  them  by 
the  tariff  preferential. 

In  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  in  order  to  show 
that  what  we  ask  is  practical,  we  tender  a  simple 
plan  by  which  the  Cuban  preferential  can  be  made 
fully  effective.  A  sliding  scale  of  tariff  duty  on 
sugar,  such  as  proposed  for  the  first  time  in  Con- 
gress by  then  Congressman  John  Garner  of  Texas, 
(now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States),  on  May 
20,  1929,  page  1593  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
71st  Congress,  First  Session,  could  be  invoked,  by 
which  Cuban  sugar  would  pay  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty  authorized  by  law  when  she  sells  at  a  base 
price  plus  the  amount  of  the  full  preferential;  if 
Cuba  sells  under  this  price  formula,  the  effective  rate 
of  tariff  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  should  be  increased  in 
each  case  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Naturally,  there 
are  other  methods  of  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sult, but  we  submit  the  above  as  being  practical. 

The  sugar  cane  growers  of  Louisiana  have  long 
realized  that  some  sort  of  quota  control  is  necessary 
for  the  stabilization  and  rehabilitation  of  their  agri- 
cultural industry.  They  so  stated  before  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  1932.  They  further 
stated  at  that  time  that  overproduction  in  various 
Islands  had  nullified  the  efficacy  of  tariff  protection. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  its  report 
to  the  President  took  cognizance  of  this  situation. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  acting  upon  these 
facts  so  amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
to  bring  about  a  quota  system  of  control  for  all 
sugars  entering  the  United  States  market.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  farmer  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  all 
sugar  producing  states,  is  brighter  for  the  next  two 
years  than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  decade.  But 
the  language  of  the  Sugar  Amendments  themselves 
declare  that  this  Government  control  will  expire  ipso 
facto  at  the  end  of  three  years;  furthermore,  the 
Sugar  Amendments  provide  that  the  quota  year  is 
the  calendar  year,  hence  the  quota  control  under  pres- 
ent legislation  will  not  extend  any  further  than  De- 
cember 31st,  1936,  since  there  is  presently  no  law  to 
extend  the  quota  control  beyond  May  9th,  1937. 

The  basis  of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  one-half 
cent  was  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Amendments, 
which  place  the  control  of  the  distribution  and  pro- 
duction  of   sugar   in  the   hands   of   the   Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  for  three  years,  or  less.  The  President 
did  not  announce  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  until  the 
very  day  that  he  had  signed  the  said  Sugar  Amend- 
ments establishing  a  quota  control. 

The  farmers  of  Louisiana,  who  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  federal  policy  of  tariff  protection  for 
their  product,  have  recognized  that  the  quota  system 
of  control  properly  administered  makes  tariff  protec- 
tion relatively  less  important  to  them  as  producers. 
But  they  also  know  that  this  system  of  federal  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  sugar  must  be  continued 
in  order  that  this  agricultural  industry  shall  continue 
to  be  maintained. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  your  Honorable  Committee 
point  out  to  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  necessity  for  making  any  in- 
crease in  the  Cuban  preferential  concurrent  with  the 
life  of  the  Sugar  Amendments  (Public  213).  In 
short,  we  ask  our  Government  to  maintain  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  Cuban  tariff  preferential  on 
sugar  and  all  other  integral  parts  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Program. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  identical  Sugar  Amend- 
ments must  be  maintained  as  now  written,  but  we  do 
recommend  and  pray  that  the  Trade  Agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  sugar,  shall  be  so  restricted  as  to  time  that 
it  will  be  effective  only  so  long  as  there  is  actually 
in  operation  a  quota  system  of  control  by  administra- 
tive act  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by  voluntary 
act  of  the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  trust  that  we  are  observing  all  of  the  proprie- 
ties and  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  if  we 
respectfully  declare  that  we  believe  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  entering  into  a 
Trade  Agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  is  to  help  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  Without  discussing  the  situation  in  Cuba 
in  detail,  we  know  that  your  Honorable  Committee 
is  fully  informed  regarding  the  foreign  investments 
in  Cuba  and  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded 
Cuba  cane  growers  and  laborers  by  large  corpora- 
tions whose  stock  is  owned  for  the  most  part  by  per- 
sons other  than  citizens  of  Cuba. 

We  have  two  positive  convictions  in  this  connec- 
tion: first,  that  our  present  National  Administration 
will  not  encourage  or  assist  the  exploitation  of  Cuban 
farmers  and  laborers  by  foreign  capitalists;  second, 
that  our  present  National  Administration  will  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  circumvent  the  program  of  agri- 


cultural diversification  and  industrial  self-sufficiency 
now  being  worked  out  in  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cuban  masses.  (See  Trade  Information  Bulletin  No. 
725,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.) 

We  have  every  confidence  in  the  high  purpose  of 
our  governmental  officials,  to  the  end  that  we  antici- 
pate definite  provisions  will  be  made  in  any  trade 
agreement  whereby  the  benefits  thereof  will  be  saved 
to  the  laborers  and  to  the  farmers  who  are  the  citi- 
zens respectively  of  th  Republics  negotiating. 

We  submit  too,  that  such  obligations  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  recognize  as  being 
due  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  must  and  can  only  be 
the  obligations  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  not  the  special  obligations  of  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  sugar  laborers, 
farmers  and  processors.  Hence  the  concessions  which 
the  United  States  Government  asks  its  citizens  to 
make,  should  not  be  exacted  only  from  one  industry 
or  from  any  one  group  of  citizens  exclusively. 

In  this  spirit,  we  offer  a  substitute  plan  in  lieu  of 
an  increase  in  the  tariff  preferential.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  from  the  presently 
effective  rate  of  1.50^  a  pound,  to  let  us  say,  1.20^ 
a  pound,  the  United  States  could  better  help  Cuba 
and  the  Cubans  by  rebating  this  difference  of  .30^ 
a  hundred  pounds  to  the  Cuban  Government,  after 
having  collected  same.  This  proposal  would  help  the 
Cuban  Government  to  make  up  the  loss  in  customs 
revenue  resulting  from  reduced  tariffs  on  goods  en- 
tering Cuba  through  other  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreement.  Such  a  plan  will  cost  the  United  States 
Government  nothing,  because  the  amount  of  rebate 
would  be  the  same  as  would  be  lost  in  United  States 
customs  revenue  if  the  preferential  is  increased.  Thus, 
the  benefits  are  saved  to  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  on 
the  one  hand,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  farmers  and  producers  the  doubt  is  removed 
as  to  Cuba  taking  advantage  of  any  additional  prefer- 
ential. At  the  very  least,  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
posal will  extend  themselves  to  the  general  good. 

Finally,  we  express  the  trust  that  the  spirit  of  the 
vast  program  of  our  National  Administration  for 
social,  economic  and  agricultural  change,  now  being 
applied  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  so  maintained 
with  respect  to  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  and  the 
products  thereof,  that  a  complete  system  of  coordina- 
tion will  tie  together  interdependently  all  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  national  sugar  program,  including 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  We  can 
visualize  great  benefits  which  may  flow  to  the  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  and  to  the  citizens  of  Cuba  by 
having  all  parts  of  the  program  run  concurrently, 
with  the  understanding  that  all  benefits  are  to  be 
saved  to  the  beneficiaries  intended  by  the  laws  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

C.  J.  BOURG. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  Notary,  personally  came 
and  appeared  Clarence  J.  Bourg  who,  upon  being 
duly  sworn,  declares  that  he  is  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  and  he  has  signed  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, all  of  which  he  declares  to  be  true  and  correct, 
according  to  his  information  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this day  of  July,  1934. 

NOTARY   PUBLIC. 

My  Commission  expires 


The  Washington  Welter 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  complications  and 
intricacies  of  the  Regulations  surrounding  the  pro- 
cessing and  floor  stock  taxes  on  sugar,  syrups  and 
molasses.  Many  conferences  have  been  held  since 
the  Public  Hearing  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  Regulations.  A  general  conference  of  all 
interested  parties  was  called  and  held  on  June  20th, 
in  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Although  no  action  has  yet  resulted  from  this  con- 
ference it  is  well  known  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  intends  to  issue  new  Regulations 
in  the  near  future  in  so  far  as  concerns  molasses  and 
the  lower  grades  of  sugar. 

The  representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  recommended  that  a  flat  rate  be  applied  to 
first  molasses,  to  second  molasses  and  to  edible  black- 
strap. There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the 
definition  of  thee  designations  and  at  what  percentage 
of  total  sugars  would  the  dividing  line  be  drawn. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  conference  seemed  to 
be  in  accord  on  the  proposition  that  all  molasses 
could  be  taxed  at  one  rate  without  harm  or  discrimi- 
nation. The  only  objection  made  was  as  to  molasses 
which  tested  lower  than  55%  total  sugars,  which 
some  contended  should  have  a  lower  rate.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  not  permitting  any  so-called  mo- 
lasses testing  above  68%  total  sugars,  from  being 
classified  as  molasses,  when  it  would  be  in  fact  a 
sugar  mixture. 

On  the  question  of  second  sugars,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  League  asked  that  the  polariscopic  test 
and  tax  table  given  in  the  classification  sheet  attached 
to  MT:PT  Mimeograph  Coll.  No.  4187  dated  June 
9th,  1934,  be  continued  below  96  degrees  and  down 
to  as  low  as  80  degrees,  so  that  in  case  of  each  degree 
it  would  be  known  what  tax  is  payable,  without  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  the  total  sugar  content  of 
each  lot.  Such  action  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  Louisiana  producers,  because  it  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  having  a  Clerget  test  made  on  each 
lot  of  sugar  sold.  Composite  tests  of  various  ranges 
of  these  sugars  are  being  submitted  by  the  League  to 


facilitate  the  work  of  the  Sugar  Section  in  arriving 
at  average  figures.  Of  course,  it  will  be  important  to 
guard  against  taking  advantage  of  the  low  polariscopic 
test,  by  resorting  to  watering  or  other  artifices,  to 
pay  a  low  rate  of  tax. 

The  representative  of  the  League  also  presented 
recommendations  asking  for  fixed  rates  for  plantation 
granulated  and  turbinadoes,  crystals,  washed  raws 
and  raws  for  direct  consumption. 

All  of  these  matters  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and_  will  be  the 
basis  for  changes  which  it  is  expected  will  be  made 
in  the  Regulations  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

An  interesting  ruling,  and  an  important  one,  was 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on 
July  19th,  with  regard  to  whether  the  processing  or 
floor  stock  taxes  have  to  be  paid  in  the  cases  where 
sugar  is  damaged  or  destroyed.  This  question  arises 
with  particular  force  when  the  sugar  was  insured  and 
the  insurance  company  settles  the  claim  at  market 
value,  with  the  understanding  that  the  damaged  sugar 
will  be  taken  over  and  sold  by  the  insurance  company. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  that 
the  processing  tax  imposed  upon  the  products  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  attaches  to  the  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  resulting  from  the  first  domestic  pro- 
cessing of  such  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  and  "there 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  or  regulations  whereby  a 
manufacturer  of  sugar  would  be  relieved  from  pay- 
ment of  the  processing  tax  with  respect  to  any  sugar 
which   is  subsequently  damaged  or  destroyed." 

In    regard   to   the   tax   on    insured   floor   stocks    of 
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sugar  held  on  June  8th,  1934,  which  may  be  subse- 
quently damaged  or  destroyed  the  insurance  company 
paying  the  claim  in  full  at  the  market  value  thereof 
and  taking  over  the  damaged  sugar  to  be  sold  by  it, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  calls  atten- 
tion to  Section  16(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  which  provides  "*  *  *  In  the  case  of  sugar, 
the  tax  on  floor  stocks,  except  the  retail  stocks  of 
persons  engaged  in  retail  trade,  shall  be  paid  for  the 
month  in  which  the  stocks  are  sold,  or  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  articles.     *     *     *" 

Accordingly  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  thereon 
is  as  follows: 

"When  such  sugar  is  damaged  or  destroyed,  and 
the  claim  is  settled  at  market  value  thereof,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  insurance  company  shall 
take  over  all  damaged  sugar  for  sale  by  it,  such 
transaction  constitutes  a  sale  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  and  the  person  holding  the  sugar  on  the 
effective  date  (June  8,  1934)  will  be  liable  for  the 
tax  which  shall  be  paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  t 
claim  is  settled." 

Therefore,  at  the  time  of  insuring  sugar,  it  appears 
advisable  that  the  owner  of  the  sugar  shall  include 
the  amount  of  the  processing  tax  or  the  floor  stock 
tax,  when  placing  a  value  upon  the  sugar  for  the 
purposes  of  the  policy. 

The  following  is  culled  from  a  sugar  trade  letter 
recently  issued  which  we  feel  sure  will  find  many  to 
agree  and  applaud: 

"Refiners  had  some  kind  of  a  meeting  or  other  on 
Wednesday  (also  Thursday),  but  we  have  not  heard 
what  it  was  all  about  —  presumably  it  may  have  had 
some  relation  to  any  impending  code  that  might  come 
into  the  picture;  if  there  is  a  code  we  hope  it  will  be 
just  a  few  lines  long  and  providing  for  open  terms 
and  quotations,  and  prohibiting  'monkey  business'  — 
that's  all  that's  necessary  in  the  final  analysis  — 
events  have  proved  that  a  broad  and  involved  code 
of  ethics  cannot  be  enforced  or  else  is  not  lived  up 
to  by  various  parties  thereto." 


Important  Questionnaire 

Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  J.  A.  Dickey,  representing 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  spent 
several  days  at  Baton  Rouge  consulting  with  various 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  sugar 
section  of  the  Act  in  Louisiana  and  as  a  preliminary 
step  he  arranged  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Simon,  Assistant 
Sugar  Cane  Investigations,  Louisiana  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station,  to  get  a  questionnaire  or  inquiry  blank 
filled  out  by  all  our  sugar  factories.  Our  Washington 
office  advises  us  that  on  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
factories  return  the  blanks,  properly  filled  out,  to  Mr. 
Simon,  will  depend  the  progress  of  all  the  other  steps 
that  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  to  put  the  Act  in  effect  in  Louisiana. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  therefore,  that  these  blanks  be  filled 
out  at  once  by  all  who  have  not  done  so  and  sent  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Simon,  the  special  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  This  suggestion 
is  made  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  public  interest 
and  not  because  the  League  itself  is  charged  by  the 
Government  with  any  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  filling  out  of  these  blanks. 
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Secretary  Wallace  Speaks  His 
Mind 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
according  to  a  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Times- 
Picayune,  had  the  following  to  say  regarding 
sugar  in  an  address  delivered  in  Ruston,  La., 
July  30th: 

Secretary  Wallace  criticized  what  he  termed 
"log-rolling  congressman"  from  the  South, 
who,  he  said,  voted  to  raise  tariffs  to  protect 
the  East.  He  then  charged  the  alleged  "log- 
rolling" was  done  to  protect  what  he  described 
as  "inefficient  industries." 

"An  efficient  industry,"  Secretary  Wallace 
said,  "is  one  that  can  meet  world  competition. 
Cotton  is  an  efficient  industry,  and  so  is  hog 
raising.  What  is  not  so  efficient,  and  sugar  is 
an  inefficient  industry.  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  in  Louisiana  where  sugar  is  produced. 

"The  United  States  now  produces  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country. 
The  producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
wanted  a  parity  price  on  all  they  could  grow. 
If  they  got  a  parity  price  on  all  they  could  pro- 
duce, it  would  mean  less  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba  and  other  sugar-producing  countries,  and 
it  would  mean  that  those  countries  would  buy 
less  cotton  textiles,  lard  and  wheat. 

"It  has  an  economic  bearing  on  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  The  way  out  was  to  stabilize 
sugar  production  at  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  assure  a  parity  price  on  that 
limit.  I  do  not  believe  an  inefficient  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  expand.  I  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  put  out  of  business  all  at  once  — 
that  would  be  hard  on  human  rights  —  but 
gradually  expose  them  to  the  winds  of  world 
competition." 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 
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The   Situation 


Those  engaged  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  whether  as  factory  operators,  cane  growers 
or  in  subsidiary  capacities,  may  well  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  time  and  consider  calmly  the 
position  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Many  circumstances  and  conditions  that  have  endured,  we  may  almost  say  since  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  first  planted  sugar  cane  here  in  1751,  are  gone.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
shall  operate,  during  at  least  the  next  three  years,  under  a  system  of  governmental  control, 
planned  to  be  benevolent  in  its  nature,  and  which  we  are  confident  will  be  of  that  complexion 
to  whatever  extent  it   can  be  so  operated   under  the  law. 

As  we  contemplate  the  new  sort  of  existence  that  has  been  ordered  for  us  by  our  fellow  cit- 
izens, speaking  through  an  Administration  of  their  selection,  certain  elemental  features  of  the  sit- 
uation stand  out  conspicuously  and  command  our  attention  above  all  others.  Among  these  is 
the  relief  afforded  us  against  the  pressure  of  overseas  sugar  which,  had  it  continued  for  even 
one  more  season,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  either  destroyed  us,  in  the  full  significance  of 
that  term,  or  so  crippled  us  as  to  make  our  ultimate  recovery  doubtful.  Let  us  consider  this 
with  a  full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its  import  and  its  timeliness.  If  we  do  so  we 
shall  see  the  new  law  towering  as  a  gigantic  fortification,  the  enduring  qualities  of  which  we 
do  not  know,  but  behind  which  we  may  fling  ourselves  right  now  in  our  exhaustion  and  where, 
if  we  will,  we  may  rejoice  in  its  present  impregnability. 

We  also  find  that,  at  a  time  when  only  by  a  policy  of  cheese-paring  and  parsimony  we  were 
able  to  make  ends  meet  and  continue  to  operate  in  field  and  factory,  the  Government  control 
that  has  been  established  over  us  proposes  that  the  cane  we  produce  shall  have  given  to  it  the 
same  purchasing  power  it  had  during  the  five  years  precedent  to  the  world  war.  We  are  to  be 
picked  up  and  dropped  back  into  the  safe  and  sane  age.  What  miracle  is  this!  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  us  do  not  quite  realize  it  or  understand  it;  and  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  only 
a  step  to  not  believing  it.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  mechanics  to  make  it  so. 
The  law  is  clear.     Let  us  stare  at  it  as  we  may,   it  still   is  there. 

What,  then,  shall  we  now  do?  And  before  we  answer  that  question  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  there  are  only  two  things  we  can  do.  One  is  to  try,  by  cheerful,  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion, among  ourselves  as  well  as  with  the  Government,  to  oil  the  machine.  The  other  is  by  bick- 
ering, among  ourselves  as  well  as  with   the  Government,  to  throw  sand  in  it. 

Nothing  ever  devised  by  man  is  without  its  imperfections.  One  may,  if  that  is  his  disposi- 
tion, watch  a  linotype  performing  its  marvelous  task  and  cry  out  that  it  makes  a  little  too  much 
noise,  that  a  disagreeable  smell  of  hot  metal  is   all  around  it;  that  the  slugs  burn  him  if  he  picks 
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them  up  too  quickly;  that  it  costs  some  money; 
that  if  abused  it  gets  out  of  order;  that  its  me- 
chanism is  too  intricate  for  the  average  human 
being  to  understand. 

But  those  things  are  not  the  forest;  they  are 
just  the  trees.  Let  us  not  look  on  the  Govern- 
ment control  in  terms  of  any  one  tree  that 
scratches  us,  any  one  tree  whose  roots  we  may 
trip  over  and  bark  our  shins,  any  one  tree  that 
is  ill-shaped  and  ugly,  any  one  tree  that  bears 
ill-smelling  fruit.  Let  us  look  at  the  forest  as 
a  whole.  If  it  saves  us  from  impending  sun 
stroke  it  serves  a  major  purpose. 

Above  all  let  us  refrain  entirely,  as  becomes 
intelligent  people,  from  the  childish  suspi- 
cion that  somebody  is  going  to  get  the  better 
of  somebody  else  under  Government  control. 
There  is  no  more  ridiculous  or  reprehensible 
figure    than    the    man    who    quarrels    with    a 

community  benefit,  because  he  suspects  he 
will  not  be  able  to  reap  quite  as  much  advan- 


tage from  it  as  some  of  his  neighbors  will.  In 
the  case  of  the  Government  control  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  a  sensation  of  relief 
— or  at  any  rate  a  sensation  of  reprieve — 
should  put  to  flight  every  petty  and  unworthy 
thought  among  us. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Planters  to 
Come  Under  Adjustment  Program 

(Released  for  publication  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.) 
General  outlines  of  the  proposed  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  for  Louisiana  were  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration for  the  guidance  of  planters  now  plan- 
ning their  fall  plantings  for  the  1935  crop. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  approved  in  general  form 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  and 
Victor  A.  Christgau,  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  conferences  which  have  just  been  completed 
in  Louisiana  by  John  E.  Dalton,  chief  of  the  sugar 
section,  and  J.  A.  Dickey,  his  associate.  The  confer- 
ences were  attended  by  growers,  processors,  and 
members  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Baton  Rouge.  Details  of  the  plan 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  growers  before  October 
1,  when  the  main  fall  planting  period  begins. 

In  its  present  proposed  form,  the  sugar  cane  pro- 
gram for  Louisiana  growers: 

(1)  Will  offer  farmers  production  adjustment  con- 
contracts  covering  the  1935  and  1936  crops  in 
order  to  limit  production  for  these  years  to  Lou- 
isiana's portion  of  the  260,000  tons  as  provided 
for  the  continental  United  States  by  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

(2)  Will  offer  farmers  cash  benefits  in  consideration 
of  their  cooperation,  totaling  over  #3,000,000  on 
the  1934  crop.  The  first  installment  will  be  paid 
this  fall  after  contracts  are  writen  and  approved. 
Similar  payments  will  be  made  on  the  1935  and 
1936   crops. 

(3)  Provides  that  1935  marketing  allotments  may 
be  established  for  mills  if  the  1935  crop  exceeds 
Louisiana's  portion  of  the  continental  cane  sugar 
quota  of  260,000  short  tons. 

(4)  Provides  for  equitable  distribution  of  benefit 
payments  between  tenants,  croppers  and  land- 
lords in  conformity  with  the  policy  in  effect  in 
other  adjustment  programs. 

The  Louisiana  program  is  the  first  step  of  the  sugar 
section  applied  to  the  continental  cane  sugar  acreage 
looking  toward  adjustment  of  the  1935  sugar  produc- 
tion on  a  stable  basis.  The  general  sugar  program 
contemplates  adjustment  of  production  in  the  sugar 
beet  regions  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  cane 
growing  areas  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. *  |    ,;,.| 

While  there  were  no  adjustments  or  allotments 
governing  the  harvesting  or  marketing  of  the  1934 
crop,  allotments  seeking  to  keep  the  1935  crop  in 
Louisiana  within  the  quota  are  contemplated.  Control 
over  production  for  1935  is  to  be  attained  through  a 
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restriction  of  acreage  to  be  planted  in  the  fall  of 
1934  and  the  spring  of  1935,  Mr.  Dalton  said. 

"Because  of  the  adjustment  program,  the  planting 
of  each  cooperating  grower  in  the  fall  of  1934  and 
the  spring  of  1935  must  be  conservative  and  in  line 
with  his  individual  record  of  past  production,"  Mr. 
Dalton  said. 

"If  the  plantings  in  the  fall  of  1934  and  the  spring 
of  1935  are  not  limited  by  individual  growers,  it  will 
mean  that  those  growers  planting  acreage  in  excess  of 
their  normal  plantings  will  run  the  chance  of  not 
finding  a  market  for  their  excess  cane. 

"The  approximate  amount  of  cane  that  may  be 
planted  in  1934  and  delivered  in  1935  by  each  indi- 
vidual will  be  announced  before  the  main  planting 
season  begins.  Excess  acreage  planted  in  1934  will 
not  be  a  factor  in  determining  production  allotments 
and  benefit  payments  to  individual  growers. 

"The  rights  of  tenants  and  share  croppers  are  to 
be  protected  under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  As  in 
other  adjustment  programs,  the  benefits  received  by 
the  land  owners  are  to  be  shared  equitably  with  the 
tenant  and  cropper.  Arbitrary  rearrangements  of 
tenants  or  croppers  or  the  reduction  in  their  number 
made  by  landlords  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  benefits  will  be  a  basis  for  disqualifying 
such  landlords  from  entering  into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Allotment  of  quotas  to  mills  for  1935  is  contem- 
plated in  the  event  that  the  1935  crop  is  found  in 
excess  of  Louisiana's  share  of  the  quota  of  260,000 
tons,"  Mr.  Dalton  said. 


Getting  Around  the  Weather  by 
Sprinkling  Mill  Cane 

(By  J .  I.  Lauritzen,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  R.  T. 
Balch,  Carbohydrate  Division,  Chemical  and 
Technical  Research,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Everyone  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  in 
Louisiana  is  aware  of  the  large  annual  loss  of  mill 
time  resulting  from  a  shortage  of  mill  cane  due  to  the 
difficulties  or  inability  to  haul  cane  from  the  fields  to 
derricks  or  the  mills  over  the  muddy  plantation  roads 
during  rainy  weather.  The  records  from  one  mill 
show  an  average  loss  of  mill  time  of  15  per  cent  over 
a  period  of  years.  Records  available  from  other 
mills  show  that  this  figure  is  fairly  representative  of  a 
large  number  of  mills  in  Louisiana. 

Dry  weather  is  responsible  for  considerable  loss  of 
sugar  in  cane  left  too  long  in  the  field,  in  cane  that 
stands  too  long  at  the  derricks  (which  sometimes  hap- 
pens with  cane  that  is  to  be  carried  to  the  mills  in 
trucks),  and  in  cane  that  is  temporarily  stored  in  the 
mill  yards.  If  in  addition  to  the  weather  being  dry 
there  is  wind,  the  loss  of  sugar  will  be  increased. 

The  results  of  four  years'  work  show  that  the  su- 
crose of  cane  of  all  commercial  varieties  grown  in 
Louisiana  can  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  piles 
as  large  as  260  tons  for  periods  as  long  as  10  days  if 
the  cane  is  sprinkled  enough  to  maintain  the  normal 
moisture  content  of  the  cane.  At  one  plantation  all 
the  cane  (totaling  about  20,000  tons)  transported  by 


trucks  during  the  grinding  season  of  1933  was  tem- 
porarily stored  in  the  mill  yard  and  sprinkled  one  or 
two  times  daily  with  satisfactory  results.  This  cane 
was  stored  largely  for  week-end  milling  The  length 
of  time  it  remained  in  the  mill  yard  depended  upon 
other  available  cane  which  was  usually  ground  before 
grinding  the  cane  from  the  storage  pile.  One  lot, 
stored  late  in  the  season,  remained  in  the  mill  yard 
as  long  as  two  weeks.  The  cane  stored  during  the 
early  days  of  grinding  was  exposed  to  rather  high 
temperatures.  At  another  plantation  1,000  tons  of 
cane  were  piled  in  the  mill  yard  near  the  end  of  the 
grinding  season  and  sprinkled  two  times  a  day  during 
4  to  10  days'  storage.  Analyses,  made  as  this  cane 
was  stored  and  when  storage  was  terminated,  showed 
that  there  was  little  loss  of  sucrose  during  that  time. 
Sprinkling  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  After  the  cane  is  once  thoroughly  wet  sprink- 
ling; should  be  limited  to  wettine  the  cane  that  dries 
out  at  the  surface  of  the  pile  and  any  additional  cane 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  pile.  Excessive  sprinkling, 
in  addition  to  makine  the  mill  yard  or  other  places 
of  storage  unnecessarily  wet.  promotes  rooting  and 
sprouting  at  temperatures  of  65  deerees  F.  and  above. 
Rooting  and  sprouting  have  never  been  observed  in 
cane  held  at  temperatures  below  65  degrees  F.  during 
storage  periods  as  long  as  21  days.  When  cane  is 
kept  thoroughly  wet  at  65  degrees,  12  to  \6  days  are 
required  for  rooting  and  14  to  20  days  for  sprouting, 
while  at  75  degrees,  5  to  7  days  are  required  for 
rooting  and  10  to  14  days  for  sprouting.  Although 
the  purity  of  juice  is  maintained  close  to  its  initial 
level  for  about  21  days  in  cane  held  at  these  condi- 
tions of  storage,  some  loss  of  sucrose  necessarily  oc- 
curs in  instances  when  rooting  and  sprouting  takes 
place.  If  the  storage  period  is  too  long  at  such  tem- 
peratures, it  is  possible  that  the  roots  and  sprouts 
may  be  attacked  bv  micro-organisms  which  in  turn 
may  give  rise  to  danger  of  heating  if  the  piles  of 
cane  are  of  considerable  size. 

Temperature  measurements  have  been  taken  near 
the  center  of  piles  of  stored  cane  as  large  as  800  tons. 
In  all  cases  the  temperature  laggingly  fluctuated  with 
the  air  temperature  and  usually  was  about  midway 
between  the  night  and  day  temperature,  indicating 
that  within  a  week  to  ten  days  there  was  no  tendency 
for  the  temperature  within  the  pile  to  accumulate. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  recommended  that  cane 
should  be  stored  only  a  week  to  ten  days  unless  the 
prevailing  temperatures  are  low  and  then  the  exten- 
sion of  the  storage  period  should  be  made  cautiously 
until  more  information  is  available  in  this  connection. 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  storage  piles  beyond 
those  mentioned  should  also  be  done  cautiously  until 
experience  and  further  experimentation  establishes 
that  it  can  be  done  safely. 

Some  varieties  are  more  suitable  for  storage  than 
others.  Co.  281  is  highly  resistant  to  inversion  of 
sucrose,  while  P.O.J.  36M  and  C.P.  807  are  very  sus- 
ceptible when  stored  under  conditions  favoring  the 
loss  of  moisture.  The  other  commercial  varieties 
grown  in  Louisiana  range  in  their  susceptibility  to  in- 
version between  Co.  281  and  the  other  two  varieties 
mentioned. 

No  chemical  or  physiological  changes  take  place 
during  the  storage  of  unfrozen  cane  under  the  con- 
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ditions  mentioned  above  that  are  inimical  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  what  is  said  here 
about  storage  of  cane  does  not  apply  to  frozen  cane. 
Quite  different  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
storage  of  cane  frozen  sufficiently  to  induce  fermen- 
tation. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  storing 
several  hundred  tons  of  cane  at  the  derricks  and  the 
mill  yards  if  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  in 
recommending  sprinkling  the  cane  that  is  now  tem- 
porarily stored  at  these  locations  as  well  as  the  cane 
that  is  transported  to  the  mills  in  barges  and  railroad 
cars.  Sprinkling  of  this  cane  will  reduce  some  of  the 
losses  now  incurred. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Louisiana  planter  can  get  around  rainy  weather  to 
some  extent  by  storing  cane  during  fair  weather,  if 
sprinkled.  Just  what  portion  of  the  mill  time  that  is 
now  lost  because  of  shortage  of  cane  due  to  rain  can 
be  saved,  experience  and  the  future  only  will  reveal. 
In  addition  to  saving  part  of  this  time,  sprinkling 
will  help  to  overcome  the  effects  of  dry  weather  on 
cane  that  is  now  temporarily  stored  or  transported 
long  distances,  by  checking  inversion,  which  our  re- 
sults indicate  may  sometimes  be  pronounced. 

For  the  details  of  these  investigations  see  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Technical  Bulletin  No.  449. 


Two  Gentlemen  of  Quality 

On  August  3rd  and  4th  Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  Chief 
of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.A.A.  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Dickey,  in  charge  of  the  benefit  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Section,  paid  Louisiana  a  brief  visit.  Their 
coming  was  unexpected,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Bateman  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  had 
to  work  fast  to  assemble  some  sugar  factory  men 
and  cane  growers  to  meet  them. 

There  were  meetings  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans  and  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
in  Baton  Rouge,  each  meeting  being  followed,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Dickey,  by  a  confer- 
ence with  a  small  group,  they  believing  that  in  this 
way  they  could  glean  more  concentrated  information. 

To  attempt  to  relate,  in  detail  or  in  general,  just 
what  specific  information  Dr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Dickey 
imparted  during  their  brief  visit  in  regard  to  the 
mysteries  and  mechanics  of  the  administration  of  the 
sugar  control  bill  would  be  a  fruitless  undertaking. 
They  absorbed  a  great  deal  but  committed  them- 
selves to  only  a  negligible  degree.  The  net  result  of 
their  visit  was  probably  exactly  what  they  intended 
it  to  be  and  no  more.  They  met  a  complete  cross 
section  of  our  Louisiana  sugar  people;  they  heard  the 
main  things  that  perplex  us  and  concerning  which  we 
are  in  most  need  of  information;  they  heard  how  we 
think  certain  phases  of  the  administration  of  the  Act 
should  be  handled,  and  how  some  of  us  differ  in 
greater  or  less  degree  from  others  on  this  point  and 
that;  they  sounded  the  situation  and  sized  it  up  and 
unquestionably  went  away  with  an  immeasurably 
better  appreciation  of  their  task  than  when  they  ar- 
rived, carrying  with  them  a  great  deal  of  memoranda 


that  will   assist  them  in  making  everything  function 
smoothly. 

Dr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Dickey  won  everybody's  good 
will  and  liking  by  their  affability  and  good  fellow- 
ship and  indicated  that  they  would  move  just  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  setting  up  the  machinery  and 
devising  plans  and  methods  for  satisfactory  operation 
of  the  law  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district. 


Excess  Quotas 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  reports 
that  excess  quotas  of  sugar  produced  outside  the 
United  States  in  areas  whose  quotas  for  shipment  to 
this  country  have  been  filled,  may  now  enter  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  consumption  if  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  sugar  already  entered  is  turned  over, 
to  the  custody  of  any  collector  of  customs,  and  if  all 
the  additional  requirements  in  a  new  order  issued 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  are  com- 
plied with.  The  order  was  signed  by  M.  L.  Wilson, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  ruling  requires  that  after  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  any  quota  of  sugar  allowed  from  an 
area  outside  the  continental  United  States  has  been 
filled  he  may  authorize  the  collector  of  customs  to 
permit  sugar  from  such  area  to  enter  the  ports  of 
this  country  for  consumption,  providing  an  equivalent 
amount  of  sugar  already  entered  from  such  area  with- 
in the  quota  is  delivered  to  any  collector  of  customs 
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NOTICE! 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  newly  released  varieties  of  cane  known  as 

C.P.  28-11  and  C.  P.  28-19. 

Nearly  100  small  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been  grown 
with  the  understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  price  of  mill  cane 
plus  $1.50  per  ton  for  cutting  it  and  loading  it  on  the  vehicle  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
League  is  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  to  charge  a  distribution  fee  of  85^  a  ton.* 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank  on  the 
reverse  hereof.  NO  OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED,  AND 
IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 
LEAGUE,  407  CARONDELET  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS,  NOT  LATER  THAN  SEP- 
TEMBER 25th,  1934. 

In  the  absence,  at  this  time,  of  exact  figures  supplied  by  the  Government  on  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payment  the  precise  price  of  mill  cane  is  not  known.  You  are 
therefore  required  to  agree  to  pay  the  best  approximation  we  can  now  make,  $4.65 
per  ton.     Deposit  of  $2.35  per  ton  must  be  made  with  application. 

Remember — 

The  last  day  on  which  applications  will  be  received  is  September  25th,  1934. 

*This  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  distribution,  which  involves  clerical,  stenographic  and  administrative  work, 
printing,  postage  and  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  It  is  likewise  a  partial  reimbursement  to  the  League  for 
various  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  about  the  acquisition  of  new  canes  and  the  preliminary 
experimentation  therewith  before  release.  The  League  has  been  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  make  the  distribution  simply  because  they  believe 
it  will  carry  out  the  task  more  efficiently,  and  certainly  more  cheaply,  than  any  other  agency. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

407  Carondelet  St. 
New  Orleans 
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1934. 


I  hereby  apply  for 


tons  of  C .  P .  28-19  seed  cane . 

tons  of  C .  P.  38-11  seed  cane. 

I  understand  the  cane  will  cost  me  a  total  of  Seven  Dollars 
a  ton,  as  follows,  and  I  agree  to  said  cost: 

Price  of  cane  standing  in  the  field $4.65  per  ton  (this 

all  goes  to  the'  grower  of  the  cane)  . 

Cost  of  cutting  and  loading $1.50  per  ton  (this 

all  goes  to  the  grower  of  the  cane) . 

Distribution  charge 850  per  ton  (this 

goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League) . 


Total $7  .  00 

I  enclose  $ which  is  a  deposit  of  earnest  money  at 

the  rate  of  $2.35  per  ton,  non-refundable  (unless  the  cane  is  not 
tendered  me) .   The  remainder  I  will  pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this  and 
supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am 
to  procure  the  cane,  which  I  will  send  for  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1934.   Should  the  cane  fail  to  be  tendered  to  me  by 
that  date  all  payments  and  deposits  made  by  me  are  to  be  refunded 
in  full  on  each  ton  not  tendered. 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my 
part  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  tender  me  as  much  cane  as  I 
apply  for,  owing  to  the  limited  supply. 


Name 
Address 
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OSCAR  R.  WHILDEN 

SUGAR    MULES    AND    ALL    CLASSES    MULES 
SUITABLE  ANY  KIND  PLANTATION 
WORK    ON    HAND    AT    ALL    TIMES 

Service   and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
Phone   GAIvez   1053 

U01    BIENVILLE    AVENUE  NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 


Phones   MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTUJRES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  8.  A. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign   and   Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201    Nola   Bldg.  407  Carondelet  St. 

Phone   MAIn   0996  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San  Francisco        New  York 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


in  substitution  for  it.  The  sugar  thus  substituted  is 
to  be  held  in  customs  custody  until  released  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  . 

The  ruling  also  provides  that  no  order  will  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  substitution  of 
quota  sugar  for  excess  quota  sugar  unless  all  the 
following  requirements  are  observed: 

1.  An  application  must  be  filled  showing  the  reasons 
for  requesting  the  substitution.  2.  Satisfactory  proof 
must  be  furnished  that  the  sugar  tendered  in  substi- 
tution and  the  sugar  sought  to  be  entered  were  pro- 
duced in  and  brought  from  the  same  production  area, 
and  that  the  sugar  thus  substituted  has  the  same 
weight,  translated  into  terms  of  sugar  polarizing  96 
degrees.  3.  The  sugar  must  be  owned  or  contracted 
for  by  the  same  person.  4.  The  owner  must  agree 
that  the  substituted  sugar  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sugar  for  which  it  was  substituted 
would  have  been  treated  if  the  substitution  had  not 
been  permitted.  5.  The  owner  must  agree  in  writ- 
ing to  be  fully  responsible  for  all  storage  and  other 
charges  in  connection  with  the  retention  of  the  substi- 
tuted sugar  while  it  is  in  customs  custody  or  control. 
6.  If  the  sugar  is  not  withdrawn  and  the  account  set- 
tled with  the  bureau  of  customs  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  being  tendered,  the  sugar  shall  be 
abandoned  to  the  Government  to  be  sold  for  what 
it  will  bring,  and  the  surplus  proceeds,  after  paying 
handling  and  storage  charges,  will  be  paid  to  the 
owners. 


Group  Summoned  to  Washington 

By  invitation  of  Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bate- 
man,  Director  of  Extension,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, C.  D.  Kemper,  Leon  Landry,  Percy  A.  Lemann, 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Carl  Nadler  and  W.  Morrison  and 
Lawrence  Peltier,  Parish  agent  for  Lafourche  Parish, 
have  gone  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  officials 
of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A  .A.,  relative  to  the 
administration   of   the    Act    in    Louisiana. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The 

Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

THIBODAUX,    LA.                                  DONALDSONVILLE,    LA. 

CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 
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FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


G.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 


Honolulu,   Hawaii 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW  ORLEANS 


'AERO' 

*f  CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30   ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA       -       -       NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 
Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,   La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAIn  6467 


Government  Loans  to  Louisiana 
Farmers 


Louisiana  farmers  who  borrowed  #4,276,575  of 
Land  Bank  and  Commissioner's  loans  during  the  year 
ending  June  1st,  used  $3,541,588,  or  approximately 
83  per  cent  of  this  sum  to  refinance  their  indebted- 
ness, Judge  J.  M.  Thomas,  General  Agent  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  of  New  Orleans,  an- 
nounced today  (July  3). 

Of  the  total  used  for  refinancing,  #1,558,799,  re- 
financed farmers'  debts  to  banks;  #141,047  refinanced 
taxes;  #103,965,  refinanced  debts  to  merchants;  #32,- 
566,  refinanced  their  debts  to  insurance  companies, 
and  #1,705,211,  refinanced  their  debts  to  "others",  in- 
cluding private  mortgage  loan  companies,  individuals, 
and  a  variety  of  unclassified  creditors. 

All  but  #734,987  of  the  total  loaned  by  the  Land 
Bank  and  the  Commissioner  in  Louisiana  during  the 
year  was  used  for  refinancing — evidence  that  the  re- 
financing program  has  resulted  in  very  little  increase 
in  the  indebtedness  of  Louisiana  farmers. 

Of  the  money  not  employed  in  refinancing,  #508,593 
was  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  equipment, 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  buildings,  for 
improvements,  and  for  general  agricultural  uses,  in- 
cluding provision  of  capital,  while  the  balance  #226,^ 
394,  was  used  for  the  redemption  or  repurchase  of 
land  previously  foreclosed,  for  purchase  of  stock  in 
national  farm  loan  associations,  for  loan  fees  and 
other  incidental  expenses. 


Fertilization  of  August  and  Octo- 
ber Planting  of  Co.  281  Sugar 
Cane 

By  A.  M.  O'Neal  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Division  of  Soil 
Fertility,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Since  the  practice  of  planting  sugar  cane  in  August 
is  growing  in  favor  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  in  the  fertilizer  treatments,  if  any, 
were  necessary  and  to  determine  the  influences  of 
time  and  rate  of  application  on  early  and  late  plant- 
ings. A  single  variety,  Co.  281,  was  used  for  the 
test.  While  no  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
or  recommendations  made  from  the  one  year's  re- 
sults it  was  thought  that  such  questions  are  of  enough 
interest  and  importance  to  publish  the  results  at  this 
time  even  though  additional  tests,  conducted  under 
different  seasonal  conditions,  and  with  different  varie- 
ties may  show  some  variations.  It  is  hoped  the  results 
of  even  this  one  experiment  may  be  helpful  to  the 
growers  in  planning  their  fertilizer  programs  for  the 
coming   season. 

The  experiment  was  laid  out  on  a  uniform  body  of 
Yazoo  silt  loam  at  Hollywood  Plantation  near  Houma, 
Louisiana.  On  one  half  of  the  area  selected  for  the 
experiment  Co.  281  sugar  cane  was  planted  on  August 
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23,  1932,  whereas  on  the  other  half  planting  was  de- 
layed until  October  24,  1932.  Good  sound  seed,  cut 
from  the  same  field,  was  used.  The  plot  arrange- 
ment on  both  plantings  was  identical.  All  treatments 
were  replicated  four  times  and  so  arranged  as  to 
take  care  of  the  variabilities  due  to  ditch  and  drain- 
age differences.  The  nitrogen  in  the  mixtures  used 
under  the  cane  at  planting  time  was  obtained,  one- 
third  from  nitrate  of  soda,  one-third  from  cottonseed 
meal,  and  one-third  from  ammonium  sulphate.    Phos- 


muriate  of  potash.  All  the  side  dressings  in  the 
spring  were  made  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  differ- 
ent plots  received  the  following  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer: (a)  40  pounds  of  total  plant  food  per  acre 
under  the  cane  at  time  of  planting;  (b)  80  pounds  of 
total  plant  food  per  acre  under  the  cane  at  time  of 
planting;  (c)  40  pounds  of  total  plant  food  per  acre 
under  the  cane  at  planting  plus  40  pounds,  as  a  side 
dressing,  the  next  spring;  and  (d)  80  pounds  of  total 
plant  food  per  acre  under  the  cane  at  planting  time 
plus  40  pounds  the  next  spring. 


phoric  acid  was  from  superphosphate  and  potash  from 

Table     1 — Shows     the     influence     of     fertilizer  treatments  with  different  dates  of  planting 
and    rates    of    application    of    fertilizer  on  the  yield  of  Co.  281  plant  cane. 


Co.  281— Planted  Aug.  23 

,  1932 

Co.  281— Planted  Oct.  24,  1932 

Increase 

Increase 

TREATMENTS 

Mixture 

Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

over 

:heck 

Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

over 

check 

percent 
N-P-K 

per 
Acre 

per 
Ton 

per 
Acre 

per 
Acre 

per 
Ton 

per 
Acre 

T.P.A. 

S.P.A. 

T.P.A. 

S.P.A. 

20-0-0 

24.89 

213.0 

5302 

-.29 

189 

23.42 

200.9 

4705 

-2.06 

-149 

12-8-0 

23.32 

209.2 

4879 

-1.86 

-234 

27.59 

191.2 

5275 

2.11 

421 

40  lbs.  of  total  plant 

12-0-8 

25.49 

206.1 

5253 

.31 

140 

27.44 

188.4 

5170 

1.96 

316 

food  per  acre  under  ■ 

12-4-4 

26.41 

205.2 

5419 

1.23 

306 

29.43 

198.7 

5848 

3.95 

994 

cane  at  time  of 

4-12-4 

24.85 

203.4 

5054 

-.33 

-59 

27.76 

191.8 

5324 

2.28 

470 

planting 

4-4-12 

26.50 

205.8 

5454 

1.32 

341 

23.67 

201.5 

4770 

-1.81 

-84 

20-0-0 

23.42 

205.6 

4815 

-1.76 

-298 

30.96 

194.5 

6022 

5.48 

1168 

80  lbs.  of  total  plant 

12-8-0 

25.40 

211.5 

5372 

-.22 

259 

31.07 

185.4 

5760 

5.59 

906 

food  per  acre  under  ■ 

12-0-8 

26.83 

207.2 

5559 

1.65 

446 

28.74 

199.3 

5728 

3.26 

874 

cane   at  time   of 

12-4-4 

25.87 

204.0 

5277 

.69 

164 

27.52 

187.3 

5154 

2.04 

300 

planting 

4-12-4 

25.42 

207.8 

5282 

.24 

169 

25.51 

197.7 

5043 

.03 

189 

4-4-12 

24.05 

201.7 

4851 

-1.13 

-262 

20.92 

198.8 

4159 

-4.56 

-695 

20-0-0 

32.03 

205.0 

6566 

6.85 

1453 

30.61 

189.9 

5813 

5.13 

959 

40  lbs.  of  total  plant 

12-8-0 

30.30 

201.1 

6093 

5.12 

980 

33.17 

193.4 

6415 

7.69 

1561 

food  per  acre  at  time 

12-0-8 

29.40 

201.5 

5924 

4.22 

811 

28.41 

195.4 

5551 

2.93 

697 

of  planting  plus  side 

12-4-4 

29.83 

201.9 

6023 

4.65 

910 

27.35 

200.3 

5478 

1.87 

624 

dressing  of  40  lbs.  in 

4-12-4 

26.00 

205.2 

5335 

.82 

222 

23.16 

189.9 

4398 

-2.32 

-456 

spring 

4-4-12 

26.56 

204.7 

5437 

1.38 

324 

30.73 

174.8 

5372 

5.25 

518 

20-0-0 

34.18 

201.4 

6884 

9.00 

1771 

27.04 

203.1 

5492 

1.56 

638 

80  lbs.  of  total  plant 

12-8-0 

31.10 

198.7 

6180 

5.92 

1067 

26.55 

204.0 

5416 

1.07 

562 

food  per  acre  at  time 

12-0-8 

30.16 

208.2 

6279 

4.98 

1166 

28.25 

193.2 

5458 

2.77 

604 

of  planting  plus  side 

12-4-4 

27.87 

207.8 

5791 

2.69 

678 

32.46 

182.4 

5921 

6.98 

1067 

dressing  of  40  lbs.  in 

4-12-4 

26.22 

205.6 

5391 

1.04 

278 

33.11 

181.4 

5988 

7.63 

1134 

spring 

4-4-12 

27.21 

210.7 

5733 

2.03 

620 

30.90 

199.2 

6155 

5.42 

1301 

Check 

25.18 

204.5 

5113 

25.48 

191.4 

4854 

It  would  appear  from  the  one  year's  results  that 
in  general  the  application  of  fertilizer  under  the  cane 
at  planting  time  gave  a  greater  response  in  the  Oc- 
tober than  in  the  August  planting  of  cane.  But 
where  an  additional  application  of  fertilizer  was  made 
as  a  side  dressing  the  greatest  response  was  in  the 
August  planting.  It  may  be  expected  that  in  both 
cases  the  results  will  vary  with  the  time  and  extent 
of  rainfall  or  seasonal  conditions  in  subsequent  years. 

In  the  August  planting  with  a  side  dressing  in  the 
spring,  the  highest  yields  both  from  the  40  and  80 
pound  application  was  obtained  with  nitrogen  alone. 
With  the  October  plantings  the  more  complete  mix- 
tures   appeared   to    produce   the   higher   yields. 

The  same  experiment  is  being  continued  on  first- 
year  stubble,  to  which  another  side  dressing  of  fer- 
tilizer was  applied  this  spring. 


made  in  the  Southern  States  and  containing  many 
more  food  calories  per  given  quantity  than  almost 
any  food  article  that  is  bought  for  twice  the  price, 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  things  in  a  mul- 
titude of  household  pantry  and  kitchen  situations. 
Begin  with  using  it  as  a  spread  for  bread  and  then 
see  how  many  other  things  it  can  be  profitably  and 
healthily  used  for. 


Ersatz 


That's  what  they  called  the  substitutes  used  in 
Germany  during  the  world  war,  to  serve  in  place 
of  things  they  couldn't  get.  Some  of  the  substitutes 
served  so  well  that  they  permanently  replaced  the 
originals. 

Right  now,  in  the  United  States,  pure  cane  syrup 


FOR  SALE 


3 — Worthington  H.  P.  Duplex  Press  Pump 

12x8i/2xl2. 
2 — Worthington  H.  P.  Duplex  Press  Pump 

10x7x10. 
1 — 60   ft.    Wood    Boom    Derrick    complete 

with     Standard     American     Hoist     and 

Derrick  Cane  Grab. 
1 — Standard  R.  R.  Car  Scale. 
1 — 30  in.  by  60  in.  Allis-Chalmers  R.   H. 

Corliss  engine. 

CHARLES  WIGG8N 

329    Baiter    Bldg.,    New    Orleans,    La. 
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Reciprocity  With  Cuba 


The  Roosevelt  Administration,  pursuant  to  its  ideals,  has  concluded  a  reciprocal  tariff  agree- 
ment with  the  Island  of  Cuba,  this  being  the  first  of  a  large  number  of  such  agreements  that  are 
to  be  negotiated  with  different  countries.  So  far  as  Cuba,  chosen  as  the  first  horrible  example, 
is  concerned,  a  reciprocal  tariff  agreement  with  her  is  nothing  new,  one  having  been  in  effect 
ever  since  December  1,  1903,  giving  that  Island  a  tariff  preferential  of  20%  on  her  principal 
exports  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  molasses,  pineapples,  fresh  vegetables,  preserved  fruits,  sponges, 
and  so  on.  In  return  Cuba  gave  tariff  preferentials  on  many  exports  from  the  United  States,  these 
preferential  beginning  at  20%  and  running  up  to  as  high  as  40%  on  some  few  things  of  which 
she  imports  very  little.  So  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  experiment  of  a  reciprocal 
tariff  is  no  experiment  at  all  and  we  have  had  31  years  to  see  how  it  works.  In  1929  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effects  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty 
during  the  27  years  it  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  publishing  its  findings  in  a  report  of  436 
pages.  The  Commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  concessions  granted  to  the  exporters 
of  the  United  States  by  Cuba  exerted  an  influence  on  our  export  trade  to  the  Island  which  was 
of  minor  extent  only,  and  far  below  the  expectations  entertained  in  that  regard  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into.  So  much  for  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  to  the  exporters  of  the  United 
States.  It  proved  a  keen  disappointment.  Let  us  now  consider  how  Cuba's  chief  export,  sugar, 
affected  the  producers  of  sugar  in  this  country,  and  how  the  Cubans  handled  the  weapon  placed 
in  their  hands. 

When  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1903  Cuba  was  prostrate  after  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
United  States  had  liberated  her  from  General  Weyler  and  there  was  an  epidemic  of  sympathy 
for  the  Cubans  which  vented  itself  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  was  believed  that  a  good  way 
to  help  the  Island  would  be  to  let  the  sugar  produced  there  come  into  the  United  States  at  a 
little  less  duty  than  that  from  other  countries  so  that  the  Cuban  sugar  producers  could  pocket 
the  difference.  Poor  fellows!  The  Spaniards  had  ruined  them!  That  was  the  idea  and  it  was 
true  but  perhaps  not  entirely  the  Spaniards'  fault.  To  show  in  a  simple  manner  how  the  conces- 
sion in  duty  was  intended  to  work,  let  us  suppose  that  sugar  could  be  bought  in  the  world  mar- 
ket at  3^  a  pound,  and  that  the  import  duty  on  it  was  1.685  cents  a  pound,  which  is  what  it  was 
under  the  Dingley  Bill.  That  would  make  the  total  duty  paid  price  4.685  cents  a  pound  and  that 
is  what  the  Cuban  and  everybody  else  got  for  sugar,  duty  paid.  But  under  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  the  Cuban  only  needed  to  pay  1.348  cents  a  pound  duty,  so  if  he  sold  his  sugar  duty  paid, 
at  4.685  cents  he  could  make  .337  cents  a  pound  over  and  above  his  regular  profit,  as  compared 
with  other  importers  of  sugar.     It  was  figured  that  would  take  him  out  of  his  old,  dirty,  ragged 
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clothes,    all   shot   full    of   holes,    and    help    him 
buy  a  new  suit.     It  did. 

For  seven  years  the  Cuban  sugar  producers 
kept  that  differential  and,  as  long  as  they  did 
so,  the  duty  paid  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  was  not  affected  by  the  scheme.  But 
there  came  a  day  when  the  Cubans,  stimulated 
in  this  kindly  manner,  erected  so  many  new 
factories,  planted  so  many  new  fields  alio, 
made  so  much  sugar  that  they  more  than  filled, 
with  their  product,  the  need  for  it  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  began  a  competition 
for  the  United  States  market,  between  all 
those  who  sent  sugar  supplies  to  it.  This  sit- 
uation began  in  1910,  when  Cuba  over-pro- 
duced our  requirements  by  91,774  tons.  In 
1915  she  over-produced  our  requirements  by 
730,336  tons,  by  1920  1,048,597  tons,  by  1925 


2,183,124  tons  and  so  on  up  to  the  Chadbourne 
era.  Cuba,  by  1910,  had  her  new  suit.  She 
also  had  money  in  the  bank  and  a  little  later 
she  had  the  dance  of  the  millions.  She  did 
not  need  to  keep  that  .337  any  longer.  But 
what  she  did  need  was  a  market  for  her  sugar 
and  she  got  that  by  offering  her  sugar  less  the 
.337,  or  whatever  the  reciprocity  of  20% 
amounted  to  at  the  time.  That  drove  all  other 
importers  of  sugar  out  of  the  market  and 
drove  down  the  price  disastrously  on  the 
United  States  producers.  One  would  naturally 
say  that  under  such  circumstances  the  recip- 
rocity concession,  being  misused,  should  have 
been  withdrawn,  but  it  wasn't.  Cuba  is  Cuba. 
Most  people  in  the  United  States  still  see  her 
dripping  with  patriot  blood,  and  she  does  what 
she  can,  which  is  plenty,  to  keep  up  that  illu- 
sion. Far  from  withdrawing  the  concession, 
the  United  States  has  just  negotiated  a  new 
reciprocal  treaty  with  her  infinitely  better  for 
her  than  the  old  one.  With  the  duty  on  other 
foreign  sugars  1.875  cents  a  pound  and  all  of 
them  kept  out  anyway  by  a  quota  system, 
Cuban  sugars  now  pay  only  9/10  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  the  first  days  the  news  was  flashed 
Cuba  knocked  the  market  off  %^  a  pound  to 
celebrate.  She  evidently  didn't  propose  to 
keep  her  advantage  and  put  it  in  her  pocket 
under  the  new  treaty  any  more  than  under 
the  old  one,  and  because  of  the  size  of  it 
this  time  the  situation  is  infinitely  more  seri- 
ous. The  excuse  she  had  before  for  such 
conduct,  the  necessity  of  getting  her  glut  of 
sugar  all  sold  here,  no  longer  exists,  because 
the  newly  established  quota  system  takes  care 
of  all  that. 

There  is  one  charitable  surmise  we  may 
make;  that  Cuba  is  afraid  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  Philippine  and  Puerto  Rico  sugar  in 
this  country,  representing  what  they  were 
allowed  to  land  here  in  bond  over  and  above 
their  1934  quota,  and  which  hangs  over  the 
market  because  of  its  availability  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight  December  31st.  Cuba  may 
believe  this  necessitates  the  use  of  all  her 
weapons.  Some  regulation  calling  for  the  slow 
marketing  of  those  Philippine  and  Puerto  Rico 
sugars  over  a  period  of  months  might  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  stop  a  Cuban  practice 
that  may  ruin  every  sugar  factory  in  the  United 
States  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  New  Deal 
or  not. 
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ememoer: 

Applications  for  CP  28-11  and  CP 
28-19  seed  cane  must  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  407  Carondelet  St., 
New  Orleans,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1934,  in  order  to  receive 
consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
these  varieties. 

Application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the 
League  or  from  your  County  Agent. 


The  Pledge  of  Benefit  Payments 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  August  23,  1934, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

WHEREAS — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  composed  of  practical  cane  grow- 
ers and  purchasers  of  cane,  realizes  very  keenly  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  grower  of  cane  being  permitted 
to  pledge  his  benefit  payments  from  the  Government  as 
part  security  for  production  loans  obtained  by  him 
through  the  Federal  Corporations  set  up  for  making  such, 
advances  to  farmers — therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
does  now  memorialize  very  earnestly  and  solemnly,  as 
befits  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  subject  matter 
— the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  the  Farm  Credit 


Administration  and  the  Production  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  effect  that  they  use  their  influence  to  the  fullest 
extent  thereof  to  bring  about  a  ruling  by  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Dr. 
John  E.  Dalton,  Chief,  permitting  growers  of  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana  to  pledge  their  benefit  payments  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  thus  obviate  a  situation  which 
threatens  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  loans  obtainable 
by  cane  growers  to  a  figure  that  will  be  inadequate  in 
any  practical,  constructive  or  helpful  sense. 

Copies  were  sent  to  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Hearin,  Presi- 
dent, Production  Credit  Corporation;  Mr.  J.  M.  Ma- 
gruder,  President,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank; 
and  Judge  J.  M.  Thomas,  General  Agent,  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 
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The  Washington  Situation 


By  C.  J. 

The  answer  to  "What  is  going  to  happen  to  sugar 
in  Louisiana  under  the  New  Deal?"  is  now  in  the 
course  of  intense  preparation  and  will  soon  be  re- 
vealed. After  eighteen  months  of  mostly  talking,  we 
have  evidence  of  specific  consideration  and  perform- 
ance looking  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  Louisiana  pro- 
gram. 

Some  weeks  ago  Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A.,  suddenly  decided  to  fly  down 
to  Louisiana  and  have  a  talk  with  the  men  who  grow 
the  cane  and  who  run  the  sugar  houses.  He  was 
assisted  in  these  conferences  by  three  of  his  advisors 
and  the  net  result  was  to  confirm  much  which  had 
already  been  told  them  and  also  to  secure  sufficient 
facts  to  justify  a  decision  to  go  ahead. 

Not  more  than  a  week  had  passed  since  the  return 
to  Washington  of  these  officials  of  the  Sugar  Section, 
A.  A.  A.,  when  a  hurried  call  was  made  upon  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Extension  Service,  for  a  representative 
committee  of  growers  and  processors  to  come  10 
Washington  for  preliminary  discussions  of  the  pro- 
gram which  it  is  proposed  immediately  to  set  in 
motion  in  Louisiana.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bateman,  Director  of 
Extension  for  L.  S.  U.,  Mr.  Marcel  Voorhies,  chosen 
Sugar  Administrator  for  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Peltier,  County  Agent  of  Lafourche  Parish,  chosen  as 
a  representative  county  agent  from  the  Sugar  Belt,  a 
committee  composed  of  Leon  Landry,  Walter  Morri- 
son and  Percy  Lemann,  growers,  and  C.  D.  Kemper, 
Frank  Barker  and  Carl  Nadler,  processors,  together 
with  the  Washington  representative  of  the  League 
who  was  still  in  Louisiana,  all  came  to  Washington  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Dalton  and  his  aide  upon  the  im- 
portant problems  which  are  peculiar  to  our  State. 

Since  these  conferences  were  preliminary  in  their 
nature  and  since  the  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Sugar  Section  at  a  later  date,  but  soon  we  are  told, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  at  this  time  to  give  details  or 
to  anticipate  decisions. 

The  most  immediate  result  of  these  conferences  has 
been  the  return  to  Louisiana  of  Dr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Voorhies  and  Mr.  Peltier  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  Sugar  General  Staff  in  Louisiana, 
which  is  composed  of  the  twenty  county  agents  from 
sugar  producing  parishes,  who  are  to  act  as  colonels 
in  the  local  regimentation.  By  the  time  this  is  pub- 
lished, we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Voorhies  as  Louisiana 
Administrator,  will  have  set  up  his  State  organization 
and  the  county  agents  will  in  turn  have  set  up  the 
parish  organizations.  This  latter  will  be  composed 
of  local  committees  chosen  from  the  industry  by  the 
men  in  the  industry. 

The  factory  reports  which  have  already  been  filed 
in  Washington  show  the  factory  records  of  the  deliv- 
eries of  sugar  cane  by  each  and  every  cane  producer 
in  the  Sugar  Belt.  Each  grower  will  be  confronted 
by  the  factory  record  of  his  deliveries  for  the  past 
five  years;  if  he  finds  these  records  to  be  correct, 
they  will  be  the  basis  of  his  status  before  the  Sugar 
Section,  until  the  1934  crop  shall  have  been  harvested 
and  made  into  sugar.  The  other  functions  of  the 
local  committees  will  be  made  known  as  the  organiza- 
tion is  developed,  but  we  might  also  say  that  it  is  our 
understanding  these  local  committees  will  review  indi- 
vidual claims  of  growers  residing  within  the  parish 
and  will  make  their  recommendations  to  Baton  Rouge 


and  to  Washington. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  to  express  officially  our 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  growing  out  of  the 
selection  of  Dr.  Bateman,  Director  of  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  county  agents  under  him  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  Louisiana  program.  We  are  especially 
pleased  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Marcel  Voorhies  as 
the  Administrator.  Mr.  Voorhies  was  born  in  St. 
Martin  Parish  and  has  served  in  the  Sugar  Belt  as  a 
county  agent  and  as  a  program  planner  and  economist 
for  many  years.  He  not  only  knows  all  of  the  local 
problems  and  difficulties,  but  he  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  personalities  and  practices  of  the 
industry.  Among  his  many  qualifications  is  a  deep 
sense  of  being  practical.  This  characteristic  will  prove 
invaluable  to  him  in  his  work  and  to  the  industry 
under  his  administration. 

At  this  point  we  should  like  to  repeat  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  cooperation  with  these  gentle- 
men who  are  to  work  out  for  us  the  benefits  and  the 
improvements  that  were  designed  by  Congress  for 
Louisiana  in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  is  in  fact 
a  series  of  sugar  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  We  are  not  suggesting  blind  submis- 
sion, we  are  urging  intelligent  cooperation.  In  this 
connection  we  have  been  very  happy  over  the  results 
obtained  by  the  meetings  at  Houma,  Plaquemine, 
Donaldsonville  and  New  Iberia,  which  were  partici- 
pated in  by  Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet,  Con- 
gressman J.  Y.  Sanders,  Jr.  (in  the  Sixth  District), 
Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Dr.  j.  W.  Bateman,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Simon  and  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
League.  These  meetings  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
the  growers  of  the  Sugar  Belt  to  learn  at  first  hand 
of  the  many  and  varied  involvements  connected  with 
a  Federal  sugar  plan.  As  one  planter  expressed  it 
after  a  meeting,  "I  suppose  I  knew  most  of  the  things 
that  you  spoke  of  tonight,  but  I  had  never  connected 
them  together  and  had  never  before  realized  how  in- 
volved sugar  is.  It's  a  good  thing  for  us  to  know  the 
reasons  why  the  Sugar  Act  was  written  like  it  was, 
because  now  I  can  appreciate  what  we  have  got." 

Encouraged  by  the  effectiveness  of  our  meetings  to 
create  better  understanding,  we  venture  to  hope  that 
an  early  opportunity  will  be  given  us  to  continue  this 
series  of  meetings  in  other  centers  of  sugar  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  known  to  every 
grower  who  desires  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  histori- 
cal background  of  sugar  legislation  and  how  Congress 
hapoened  to  pass  the  Sugar  Act  the  way  it  is  written. 

The  past  week  has  seen  the  signing  of  a  new  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreement  between  Cuba  and  the 
LInited  States.  This  Trade  Agreement  is,  as  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned,  an  appendix  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act.  The  United  States  having  agreed  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  from  one  and 
one-half  (1%^)  per  pound  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cenf 
(.9?*)  per  pound,  it  is  specifically  provided  that  the 
reduced  duty  is  to  remain  in  effect  only  so  long  as  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  or  their 
equivalents  are  operating.  Which  means,  as  soon  as 
the  quotas  on  Cuban,  Filipino,  Puerto  Rican.  and 
other  sugars  are  removed,  the  tariff  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  immediately  goes  back  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  (1%<0  per  pound.  The  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  these  provisions  have 
lapsed  will  automatically  restore  the  present  tariff. 
It  is  also  specifically  provided  that  this  tariff  conces- 
sion in  no  way  affects  the  quota  of  1,902,000  short 
tons  allotted  to  Cuba,  so  that  regardless  of  the  tariff 
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rate  the  quota  remains  the  same. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Agreement,  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  declared  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  sugar  was  the  "most  valuable 
concession  made  to  Cuba  and  should  have  an  imme- 
diate beneficial  effect  on  the  entire  Cuban  economic 
structure,  which  is  built  primarily  around  the  sugar 
industry." 

The  new  tariff  is  to  go  into  effect  on  Labor  Day, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  it  leads  us  to  admit 
that  we  are  very  much  intrigued  to  learn  how  the 
Cuban  laborer  and  colono  is  to  be  benefited  by  this 
most  lavish  grant  of  preference  ever  given  to  a  for- 
eign country  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  reading  of  the  Trade  Agreement  itself  makes 
plain  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  preferential  will  still 
continue  to  be  20%.  It  seems  that  our  diplomats  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  Cuban  rate  of  tariff  40%,  instead 
of  reducing  the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  the  present  world 
rate  of  duty.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  reduced 
rate  is  only  to  be  effective  as  long  as  the  quota  sys- 
tem is  in  force,  it  would  be  deserving  of  very  con- 
siderable scrutiny.  We  trust  that  it  will  not  ever  be 
considered  as  a  precedent.  As  we  have  stated  before, 
the  existence  of  quotas  against  off-shore  sugars  has 
made  the  tariff  relatively  less  important  to  us,  and 
we  are  protected  by  the  fact  that  the  quota  system 
and  the  reduced  tariff  are  made  concurrent. 

However,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  Trade 
Agreement  to  contain  some  provisions  insisting  if  not 
requiring  that  Cuba  must  take  the  full  preferential. 
We  have  received  unofficial  assurances  through  the 
State  Department  and  through  representatives  of 
Cuba  and  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  that  Cuba  in- 
tends to  take  the  full  preferential.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  does  not  seem  now  to  be  definitely  decided. 
There  are  some  very  acceptable  ways  of  doing  it  and 
there  are  others  which  mi^ht  even  be  objectionable. 
We  prefer  to  give  Cuba  the  opportunity  of  working 
out  this  problem,  before  protesting  against  what  might 
happen. 

In  our  conversations  with  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  above,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
despite  the  good  faith  and  plan  of  the  Cubans  to  take 
the  full  preferential,  their  good  intentions  could  be 
thwarted,  if  not  nullified,  by  the  failure  of  the  Fili- 
pinos and  Puerto  Ricans  to  cooperate.  We  have  the 
problem  of  too  much  sugar  being  sold  in  January; 
we  also  have  the  problem  of  sellers  of  raw  sugar  from 
islands  other  than  Cuba,  underselling  the  market  or 
just  cutting  prices.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting  through  the 
Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A.,  protect  us  and  Cuba  against 
the  dumping  of  sugar  in  the  early  part  of  1935  or  the 
underselling  practices.  It  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  coordination  in  this  regard  or  else  Louisiana  will 
be  the  helpless  victim  of  a  price  situation  that  will 
completely  destroy  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

We  understand  that  there  is  preliminary  talk  of  a 
marketing  agreement  for  sugar,  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  enter  into  a  sort  of  part- 
nership with  the  distributors  of  sugar  from  all  pro- 
ducing areas,  for  orderly  marketing  in  the  United 
States.  This  may  be  the  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems suggested  above.  At  any  rate,  we  have  every 
confidence  that  all  of  these  questions  will  find  their 
solution  before  the  new  year. 
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Field  Day  September  19th 

Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station,  has  asked 
us  to  announce  that  Wednesday,  September 
19th,  is  the  day  which  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  Annual  Field  Day  to  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Station  at  Baton  Rouge.  We 
have  not  as  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  followed  by  the  experts  at  the 
Station  this  season  but  using  past  field  days 
as  a  criterion  we  feel  sure  that  an  interesting 
and  instructive  series  of  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions is  in  store  for  those  who  attend.  The 
very  active  part  being  taken  by  those  connect- 
ed with  the  Experiment  Station  this  year  in 
working  out  the  application  of  the  "Sugar 
Bill"  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  the 
widespread  interest  in  new  cane  varieties 
should  serve  to  make  the  gathering  of  sugar 
planters  this  season  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic on  record  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  urges  all  those  who  possibly  can  to  be 
present.  The  date,  Wednesday,  September 
19th;  the  place,  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge;  the  time, 
all  day  long. 


Sugar  Imports  for  Re-Export  Ruled 
Not  Chargeable  to  Quotas 

{Released  for  publication  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Administration   August    22nd.) 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  R.  G.  Tugwell  to- 
day signed  General  Sugar  Order  No.  1  which  pro- 
vides that  sugar  brought  into  the  United  States  for 
refining  and  re-export,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  products  and  their  export,  or  for  refining  and 
return  to  customs  custody  and  control  until  permitted 
to  be  brought  in  under  a  quota,  will  not  be_  charged 
to  the  import  quota  of  the  country  of  its  origin. 

Persons  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  order 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  value  of  the  sugar  in  order  to  protect 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


the  United  States  against  their  failure  to  re-export 
the  sugar  or  return  it  to  customs  custody  and  control. 
This  condition  follows  the  provisions  of  the  Costigan- 
Jones  Act  with  respect  to  penalties. 

The  order  was  issued  chiefly  to  allow  cargoes  of 
sugar  which  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  the  import  quotas  of  the  countries  of  their 
origin  to  be  refined  here  and  re-exported  or  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  export.  The  order 
will  also  make  it  possible  to  minimize  losses  which 
arise  out  of  damage  to  sugar  in  transit. 


Mister  Mac  Steps  Out 

James  K.  McHugh,  fidus  Achates,  has  been  retired 
on  a  pension  and  the  scientific  library  at  the  Louisi- 
ana Experiment  Station  in  Baton  Rouge  will  know 
him  no  more,  after  September  1st,  1934,  unless  nostal- 
gia drives  him  to  return.  Let  us  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  so  and  that  he  will  find  congenial  occupation 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  realms  of 
contemplation  and  philosophy  and  in  living  over  again 
the  thousands  of  incidents  connected  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  in  which  he  played  his  inconspicu- 
ous but  essential  part. 

Who  is  James  K.  A/fcHugh?  Alas,  what  ignorance! 
He  is  the  man  who  is  always  smiling  through  and 
does  his  level  best.  There  have  been  kings  and  em- 
perors by  the  score  who  failed  to  make  the  grade  on 
that. 

To  be  more  specific,  he  has  been  Dr.  Stubbs' 
amanuensis.  Following  that  he  has  been  a  cog-wheel 
in  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  machine  that 
never  slipped  a  notch.  Now  he  is  old  in  years,  and, 
running  true  to  form,  he  has  written  us  a  letter  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  and  asked  us  to  print  some- 
thing about  how  splendidly  the  authorities  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  have  always  treated  him. 
That  is  his  retiring  request — none  other.  It  holds  up 
a  mirror  to  his  character  and  shows  you  a  close-up 
view  of  Mister  Mac. 
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Sugar  Beet  Adjustment  Contract 
Being  Drafted 

(Released  for  publication  August  \2th  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.) 

The  adjustment  contract  for  sugar  beet  producers 
is  now  being  drafted  in  the  sugar  section  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  and  will  be  of- 
fered to  growers  in  the  near  future,  John  E.  Dalton, 
chief  of  the  section,   said  today. 

The  sugar  beet  program,  seeking  to  adjust  domestic 
sugar  production  from  beets  to  the  1,550,000  short 
tons  allocated  in  the  Costigan-Jones  Act,  will  cover 
production  in  1935  and  1936,  and  will  pay  producers 
adjustment  payments  in  order  to  bring  their  income 
to  parity. 

Acreage  for  1935  and  1936  will  be  reduced  only 
slightly  under  that  of  last  year,  which  was  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  It  is  estimated  that 
adjustment  payments  to  producers  on  the  1934  crop 
will  be  more  than  $10,000,000  of  which  the  first  in- 
stallment is  expected  to  reach  growers  before  the  end 
of  1934. 

Field  workers  of  the  sugar  section,  producers  and 
processors  are  co-operating  in  drafting  the  contracts. 
General  outlines  of  the  contract  and  the  program  were 
discussed  in  Chicago  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  pro- 
ducers and  processors.  Mr.  Dalton  and  J.  A.  Dickey 
in  charge  of  production  adjustment  programs  in  the 
section,  met  with  these  groups  to  consider  certain 
problems  arising  in  the  development  of  the  program. 

Growers  who  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  includ- 
ed: Charles  Kearney,  Morrill,  Neb.,  president  of 
the  National  Beet  Growers'  Association;  Lester  J. 
Holmes,  Clarksburg,  Calif.,  president  of  the  Central 
California  Beet  Growers'  Association;  George  H.  Wil- 
son of  the  same  organization;  Frank  Oberst,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Mich.,  representing  the  Eastern  Beet  Growers' 
Association;  F.  E.  Huddleston,  Billings,  Mont.,  repre- 
senting the  Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation; and  George  Bloom,  Fremont,  Ohio,  represent- 
ing the  Fremont  Beet  Growers'  Association.  Prac- 
tically all  beet  sugar  processors  were  represented  at 
the  Chicago  meeting. 

The  sugar  beet  contract  which  will  be  offered  to 
producers  will  give  each  grower  several  options  for 
determining  his  base  production,  Mr.  Dickey  said. 
Although  all  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
the  contract  will  seek  to  let  each  grower  use  his 
normal  experience  as  a  basis  for  establishing  his 
allotment. 

Field  workers  of  the  sugar  section  and  others  who 
will  take  an  active  part  in  the  sign-up  campaign 
among  growers  are  now  in  Washington.  These  in- 
clude: D.  R.  Pulliam,  Loveland,  Colo.;  M.  A.  Klein, 
Carmel,  Calif,  and  C.  D.  Oviatt,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
all  field  representatives  of  the  sugar  section;  H.  H. 
Simpson  of  the  Colorado  Extension  Service  and  J. 
Earl  Coke  of  the  California  Extension  Service. 


Reduced  Sugar  Beet  Crop  Will  Not 
Affect  Established  Import  Quotas 

(Released  for  publication  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  August   18th.)  , 

Reduction  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  drought  will  have  no  effect  on 
import  quotas  already  established  for  the  current  cal- 
endar year  under  the  Costigan-Jones  Act,  John  E. 
Dalton,  chief  of  the  sugar  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  said  today. 

This  is  because  the  large  carryover  of  January  1, 
1934  and  the  estimated  production  from  the  current 
crop  will  total  20,000,000  bags  of  sugar  in  excess  of 
the  marketing  quota  for  the  year  which  has  been  set 
at  29,087,200  bags.  This  excess  will  be  a  normal 
carryover  January  1,  1935,  and  no  real  shortage  will 
be  evident  unless  and  until  a  short  crop  is  produced 
in  the  fall  of  1935. 

Under  the  Administration's  sugar  program,  market- 
ing quotas  have  been  determined  for  the  beet  sugar 
processors  and  for  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  countries,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  shipments  may 
be  made  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  and  when 
the  quota  limit  is  reached,  all  sugars  coming  in  excess 
of  the  quota  are  placed  in  customs  custody  and  can- 
not be  released  for  consumption.  The  Philippine 
quota  is  already  filled  and  most  of  the  shipments 
authorized  under  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  have  been 
made.  However,  the  stocks  of  beet  sugar  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  were 
about  equal  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota  of  1,556,166  short  tons  raw  value,  Mr.  Dalton 
said,  and  the  reduction  in  this  year's  beet  crop  will 
merely  result  in  reducing  the  excess  of  supplies  and 
will  not  require  adjustment  of  quotas. 

The  August  1  crop  report  showed  an  indicated 
sugar  beet  production  of  6,801,000  tons  of  beets  as 
compared  with  11,030,000  tons  in  1933.  This  would 
indicate  a  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States  from  the  1934  crop  of  not  more  than  1,100,000 
short  tons  raw  value.  With  most  of  the  new  crop 
produced  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  taking  into 
account  stocks  of  beet  sugar  on  hand  January  1,  1934, 
the  available  supply  is  adequate  to  meet  the  quota 
for  the  calendar  year  and  to  provide  normal  year-end 
stocks.  This  makes  it  obvious  sugar  section  officials 
say,  that  no  changes  will  be  necessary  in  present 
quotas. 
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R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 
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Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 


The  Expatriated  Poor 


The  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  is  putting  for- 
ward a  proposition  which  will  do  much  to  diminish 
the  confidence  in  them  which  has  prevailed  up  to 
now  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  This  proposi- 
tion, which  we  believe  has  not  yet  crystallized  into 
an  actual  intention,  and  which  we  hope  will  never 
do  so,  is  to  bring  into  the  United  States,  from  some 
off-shore  source,  some  200,000  or  250,000  tons  of 
white  sugar  to  be  used  in  Federal  Relief  work  in 
the  United  States  without  charging  it  to  the  quota  of 
the  country  from  which  it  is  brought.  The  contention 
of  the  Sugar  Section  is  that  the  people  to  whom  this 
sugar  will  be  fed  would  not  eat  any  sugar  otherwise 
and  that  consequently  the  consumption  situation  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carefully  and  expertly  gauged  when  the  quotas,  do- 
mestic and  off-shore,  were  fixed,  will  be  unaffected 
thereby.  If  this  really  represents  the  Government's 
reasoning  in  this  matter  it  is  so  specious  that  one 
stands   rather  dumbfounded  on  hearing  it  expressed. 

When  fixing  the  quotas,  based  on  the  United  States 
consumption,  no  calculation  was  included  to  the  effect 


that  a  certain  number  of  people,  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
or  10,000,000,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be  that 
have  been,  are,  or  will  soon  be,  on  the  public  relief 
rolls,  must  be  left  out  of  the  picture  as  United  States 
sugar  eaters.  When  we  reflect  that  there  is  in  pros- 
pect, at  the  time  this  article  is  written,  the  early  des- 
titution of  some  2,000,000  men,  women  and  children, 
over  and  above  the  millions  already  in  that  condition, 
because  of  the  strike  of  textile  workers,  all  of  whom 
will  have  to  go  on  the  relief  rolls  sooner  or  later  if 
the  strike  is  prolonged,  and  when  we  consider  that 
from  countless  causes,  foreseen  and  unforeseen,  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  eventually  go  on  the  re- 
lief rolls  is  incalculable,  any  policy  which  provides 
that  the  sugar  requirements  of  all  such  persons  shall 
be  ex-cathedra,  so  far  as  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  are 
concerned,  can  only  impress  us  as  being  in  vital  dis- 
regard of  the  very  basic  principles  of  the  Act.  To 
reason  that  the  quota  of  off-shore  sugars  should  be 
increased  because  some  of  the  sugar  consumers  in  the 
United  States  are  getting  the  quantity  of  sugar  they 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  eat  from  a  Govern- 
ment Relief  Station  instead  of  from  a  grocery  store 
requires  a  sinuosity  of  mind  that  cannot  be  cataloged 
as  straight  thinking.  Any  contention  that  such  a 
course  is  justified  because  the  recipients  of  the  sugar 
would  eat  no  sugar  at  all  otherwise  is  begging  the 
question.  They  were  all  classified  as  United  States 
sugar  eaters  when  the  quotas  were  set  up,  and  they 
are  just  as  much  United  States  sugar  eaters  when 
they  go  on  the  relief  rolls  as  they  were  before.  Their 
misfortune  does  not  change  their  status  as  citizens  of 
this  country  nor  does  it  make  them  ineligible  to  eat 
food  from  the  same  source  as  the  rest  of  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  will  be  the  rest  of  us  who  will  be 
putting  up  the  money  through  taxation  with  which  to 
buy  their  sugar. 

Aside  from  this  there  is  the  depressing  and  sadden- 
ing aspect  of  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  our  Government  in  voluntarily  and  auto- 
matically turning  to  off-shore  sources  of  supply  when 
it  needs  sugar  for  its  own  requirements.  Even  were 
no  law  and  no  quotas  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
listen  with  equanimity  to  a  proposal  that  whatever 
sugar  is  needed  shall  be  sugar  that  has  been  pro- 
duced abroad,  thus  casting  out  of  the  Federal  picture 
the  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  The  proposal  shows  such  lamentable  indif- 
ference both  to  the  law  and  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  national  life  that  it  must  go  on  record  as  the  sad- 
dest incident  that  has  yet  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  New  Deal. 


Washington  Developments 


By   C.  J.  Bourg 

The  Federal  sugar  scene  has  always  been  cen- 
tered in  Washington,  but  recently  developments  in- 
dicate that  there  is  an  apparent  shift  to  Louisiana, 
for  the  sugar  program  has  now  reached  a  stage  where 
direct  contacts  are  being  made  with  the  grower. 

It  always  has  been  that  those  interested  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  had  to  look  to  Washington 
for   information,   but   now   the    situation   is    changing 
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so  that  Washington  is  looking  to  the  fields  and  fac- 
tories in  Louisiana.  True  enough  the  final  deci- 
sions are  still  reserved  to  Washington  action,  but 
this  action  now  awaits  in  almost  every  case  the  facts 
and  figures,  the  statements  and  records  in  Louisiana. 

Naturally  all  of  us  are  anxious  for  decisions  and 
definite  commitments  of  policy  and  performance.  The 
grinding  season  is  upon  us  and  each  one  would  like 
to  know  to  what  extent  this  Federal  control  is  going 
to  affect  the  normal  customs  and  practices  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana.  But  we  should  remember  in  a 
spirit  of  patience,  that  these  important  decisions  have 
to  do  with  a  three  year  program  and  they  must  be 
based  upon  the  historical  and  statistical  background, 
not  as  written  by  someone,  but  as  they  actually  exist 
and  have  existed  in  Louisiana  these  many  years. 

You  have  begun  to  "feel"  that  the  sugar  program 
is  a  living  thing  through  the  activities  of  your  County 
Agent  and  Local  Committees.  To  a  large  extent  each 
one  of  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  these  men, 
whom  you  know  personally,  for  instructions  and  regu- 
lations that  will  affect  you  individually.  The  Wash- 
ington office  can  only  pass  on  to  you  the  general 
provisions  that  are  being  made  and  carried  out,  as 
they  affect  the  whole  industry,  or  certain  groups 
within  the  industry.  The  individual  case  is  a  matter 
that  must  necessarily  be  handled  by  the  local  or- 
ganization, subject  of  course,  to  appeal  to  Washington. 

The  matter  of  most  immediate  interest  at  this  time 
is  the  contract  between  the  growers  and  the  factories 
for  the  purchase  of  sugar  cane,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  "cane  contract."  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A.,  that  the  growers 
and  processors  of  Louisiana  can  agree  upon  a  stand- 
ard uniform  contract  that  will  be  adopted  by  all.  As 
far  as  possible,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Section, 
A.  A.  A.,  not  to  upset  any  of  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms now  in  use,  unless  they  do  violence  to  the 
principles  and  the  declared  policy  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  write  a  con- 
tract and  impose  it  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  Jones-Costigan  Act  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  "authorized  to  adjudicate  any  dispute  as  to 
any  of  the  terms  under  which  sugar  beets  or  sugar 
cane  are  grown  or  are  to  be  grown  and/or  marketed, 
and  the  sugar  and  by-products  thereof  are  to  be  mar- 
keted." The  basis  of  the  cane  contract  for  the  years 
1934,  1935,  1936,  was  the  subject  of  several  exhaus- 
tive conferences  held  in  Washington  recently  between 
the  Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A.,  and  a  representative 
committee  of  growers  and  processors,  whose  member- 
ship was  recommended  to  the  A.  A.  A.  by  the  Lou- 
isiana State  University  Extension  Service  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Following  these  dis- 
cussions questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  the  factories 
of  Louisiana  to  provide  the  Sugar  Section  with  addi- 
tional facts  and  figures  showing  the  actual  experience 
of  the  past  several  years. 

A  meeting  is  scheduled  at  Baton  Rouge  this  week 
beginning  on  Thursday,  September  13th,  at  which  the 
Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A.,  represented  by  Dr.  Roy  Cot- 
trell  and  others  will  discuss  the  details  of  the  contract 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  all  controversial  provisions. 
Perhaps   a   report  of  what   happens    at   this   meeting 


will  be  available  to  the  Sugar  Bulletin  before  it 
goes  to  press. 

The  second  proposition  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
benefit-payment-contract  which  is  to  be  signed  by  all 
growers  before  they  begin  to  receive  the  benefit  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government.  The  ground 
work  is  now  being  laid  in  Louisiana  and  preliminary 
checking  of  records  has  been  accomplished.  Mr.  Mar- 
cel Voorhies,  Sugar  Administrator  for  Louisiana,  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Washington  this  week-end  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  benefit  payment  con- 
tract and  other  problems  of  administration  with  the 
officials  of  the  Sugar  Section,  A.  A.  A. 

The  actual  provisions  of  the  benefit  payment  con- 
tract have  not  been  finally  prescribed.  In  the  orderly 
course  of  things  there  has  been  sufficient  discussion 
of  what  a  benefit  contract  must  or  should  contain  to 
permit  of  a  rather  general  comment.  It  is  probable 
that  the  term  of  contract  should  be  for  the  three 
years  during  which  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  is  to  be 
enforced,  covering  the  production  years  of  1934,  1935, 
1936.  Thus  the  grower  will  be  asked  to  agree  to  a 
crop  restriction  program  that  will  affect  his  plantings 
for  three  years,  including  this  Fall.  These  plantings 
will  be  based  upon  a  selection  made  by  the  grower 
from  several  options,  such  as  for  instance,  the  past 
five  year  average,  or  the  past  three  year  average,  or 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  highest  one  year  produc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  man  with  only  one  year's 
experience  or  who  has  only  grown  cane  for  harvest- 
ing in    1934.   there  will   necessarilv  be  other  options. 

There  will  be  the  question  of  whether  the  pro- 
ducer will  be  allowed  to  assign  or  pledge  his  benefit 
pavment. 

We  have  received  every  assurance  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  benefit  payments,  the  question  of  whether  the 
grower  owns  or  operates  a  factory,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  status  as  a  grower.  A  grower  who  is 
also  a  processor  will  have  the  same  status  as  to  bene- 
fit payments  as  the  grower  from  whom  he  buys  cane, 
because  as  a  processor  he  will  be  considered  as  buy- 
ing cane  from  himself  as  a  grower. 

The  question  of  labor  will  also  form  part  of  the 
benefit  pavment  contract  because  of  the  specific 
authority  that  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  which  it  is  intended  that  the  laborers  will 
receive  a  commensurate  benefit  resulting  from  the 
pre-war  parity  price  guaranteed  to  the  grower.  What 
these  provisions  shall  be  will  naturally  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  grower  because  it  will  place  upon  him 
an  obligation  to  pass  on  some  of  the  benefits  being 
offered  bv  the  Government. 

An  interesting-  discussion  has  been  had  which  c<">"- 
cerns  adjustments  to  be  made  with  the  grower  for 
salvage  cane  testing  below  9.5%  sucrose,  or  cane 
which  has  been  destroved  by  an  act  of  God,  such  as 
freeze,  crevasse,  etc.  This  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  crop  insurance. 

It  is  expected  that  the  benefit  pavment  contract 
shall  determine  whether  the  rights  of  crower  there- 
under shall  run  with  the  land  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  grower  himself  will  be  protected. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  tenants  who  work  on  a 
share   basis. 

There  must  also  be  an  administrative  setnn.  such 
as  the  present  Local  Committees  through  which  the 
Agricultural  Adiustment  Administration  will  deal  with 
farmers  directly. 
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Field  Day  at  Baton  Rouge 


The  annual  Field  Day  at  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Baton  Rouge  on  September  19th  bids 
fair  to  be  the  greatest  ever  held.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  interesting  times  and  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity is  a  sort  of  vortex  of  all  that  is  going  on. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  on  the  19th  will  be 
Colonel  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  Manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  who 
will  come  fresh  from  the  Nation's  capital  to  recount 
and  explain  the  latest  developments  there  where  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  now  being  so  thoroughly 
gone  over  by  the  Government's  economic  physicians. 
There  will  be  an  inspection  and  lecture  tour  of  the 
Experiment  Station  fields,  especially  the  varietal  plots 
of  sugar  cane,  where  the  agricultural  future  of  our 
industry  is  in  the  making.  The  staff  of  experts  at 
the  Station  will  make  talks  and  answer  questions  and 
the  occasion  will  be  one  that  nobody  will  want  to  miss. 

Mr.  Walter  Godchaux  telephones  us,  as  we  go  to 
press,  that  an  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  a  rotary  plow  called  a  "gyro- 
tiller." 


The  Newly  Released  Canes 


All  readers  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  are  reminded 
that  the  cane  varieties  C.  P.  28-11  and  C.  P.  28-19  arc- 
shortly  to  be  distributed  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  for  fall  planting,  and  applications  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  League  not  later  than  September 
25,  1934,  in  order  to  share  in  the  distribution. 

These  two  canes  are  very  highly  regarded,  although 
they  do  not  reach  the  perfection  which  is  being  sought 
in  the  development  of  a  variety  of  cane  exactly  suited 
to  our  Louisiana  conditions.  In  the  test  fields  in  this 
State  both  C.  P.  28-11  and  C.  P.  28-19  have  made 
a  very  fine  showing  from  the  standpoint  of  sucrose 
and  tonnage.  They  have  shown  excellent  germina- 
tion and  growing  qualities,  comparing  favorably  with 
fast  growing  canes  like  C.  P.  807  and  Co.  290.  Both 
varieties  give  high  sucrose  content  early  in  October, 
comparing  favorably  in  this  respect  with  P.O.J.  234. 
In  tonnage  C.  P.  28-19  compares  favorably  with  C.  P. 
807,  while  C.  P.  28-11  runs  a  little  bit  lower.  Both 
C.  P.  28-19  and  C.  P.  28-11  have  high  fibre  content, 
approximating  that  of  C.  P.  807.  They  are  both 
small  in  diameter.  C.  P.  28-11  is  fairly  immune 
to  mosaic,  and  resists  red  rot  and  root  diseases  well. 
C.  P.  28-19  is  tolerant  to  mosaic  and  in  its  resistance 
to  red  rot  it  ranks  somewhere  between  Co.  281  and 
C.  P.  807.  C.  P.  28-11  is  quite  susceptible  to  storm 
damage. 

Both  C.  P.  28-19  and  C.  P.  28-11  grow  vigorously, 
have  excellent  stubbling  characteristics  and  have  in- 
dicated that  they  are  capable  of  giving  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre  equalling  or  exceeding  those 
secured  from  P.O.J.  234,  which  so  frequently  gives 
poor  stubble  crops. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  407  Carondelet 
Street,  New  Orleans,  will  make  some  of  these  two 
varieties  available  to  all  who  apply  for  them  not  later 
than  the  25th  of  September. 


The  Pledging  of  Benefit  Payments 

A  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  crop  production  loans  to  be  made 
at  this  time  through  the  State  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration. These  loans,  as  we  all  know,  are  redisr 
counted  through  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  at  New  Orleans  and  so  great  is  the  number  of 
them  and  so  large  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  them 
that  a  failure  to  secure  them  can  only  be  construed 
as  a  near  calamity. 

The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  making  these  loans 
appears  to  be  that  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  will  not  handle  them  unless  the  prospective 
benefit  payments  to  be  received  by  our  Louisiana 
cane  growers  from  the  Government  under  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  can  be 
pledged  to  secure  them,  and  at  this  writing  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  has  not  announced  that  such 
pledges  can  be  made.  We  thus  find  the  lending 
machinery  so  important  to  our  cane  growers,  and 
which  must  function  promptly  if  it  functions  at  all, 
because  the  weather  and  the  season  wait  for  no  man, 
tied  up  by  a  lack  of  co-ordination  between  two  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

If  the  Suger  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  desires  to  pro- 
tect the  cane  grower  from  the  danger  of  an  indis- 
criminate pledging  of  his  benefit  payments  they 
should  rule,  and  rule  immediately,  that  he  may  pledge 
such  payments  only  to  secure  crop  production  loans 
made  by  or  through  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  That  would  take  the  whole  matter  out  of  the 
realm  of  general  credit  and  confine  it  to  Federal  juris- 
diction. The  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  should 
welcome  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


A.  A.  A.  Plans  Orderly  Marketing 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

"Early  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  in  the  United  States  of  accumulated  cane 
sugar  stocks  and  new  crop  supplies  which  will  be 
available  for  marketing  after  January  1,   1934. 

"The  program  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  sup- 
plies is  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  quota  system  for  insular  and  foreign 
sugars  provided  for  by  the  Costigan-Jones  Act. 

"Under  the  Costigan-Jones  Act  sugar  supplies  in 
excess  of  the  1934  marketing  quotas  cannot  be  mar- 
keted before  January  1,  1935.  Much  of  this  sugar  is 
stored  in  warehouses  in  this  country  for  distribution 
after  January  1,  1935.  The  program  under  considera- 
tion contemplates  controls  which  will  prevent  release 
of  excessive  amounts  which  the  market  cannot  absorb. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  for  even  distribution  of  the 
aggregate  supplies  available  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  to  prevent  the  usual  seasonal  pressure  of  other 
years." 

The  Cuban  Government  and  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry have  riven  evidence  of  their  sincere  intention 
to  have  the  Cubans  take  the  full  tariff  preferential, 
by  maintaining  a  price  sufficiently  above  the  World 
market  to  guarantee  this  result.  The  recent  Cuban 
Decree  pegs  the  price  of  Cuban-  sugar  delivered  in 
the  United   States   at  3.19636<^   per  pound.     This   is 
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the  average  price  of  sugar  which  was  maintained 
during  August,  1934. 

However,  the  mere  establishment  of  a  minimum 
price  has  not  been  without  its  complications.  While 
it  is  a  fairly  simple  procedure  to  control  the  price  of 
sugar  which  leaves  Cuba  and  must  be  cleared  before 
it  enters  the  United  States,  it  is  another  matter  to 
control  the  sugar  which  has  already  been  delivered 
into  warehouses  in  the  United  States.  While  this 
latter  sugar  is  chargeable  against  the  Cuban  quota, 
in  many  cases  it  actually  belongs  to  American  citi- 
zens, who  may  sell  it  to  refiners  for  melting,  without 
any  regard  to  Cuban  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  of  course,  main- 
tain some  control  over  the  sugar  in  bond  and  there 
is  in  prospect  a  system  of  licenses  or  marketing  regu- 
lations which  it  is  expected  will  protect  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  producer.  It  is  also  entirely  possible 
that  a  marketing  agreement  may  be  established  in 
sufficient  time  to  cover  this  situation,  among  others. 

Benefits   for   Syrup    Cane   Growers 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  that  is  con- 
fronting the  Sugar  Section  has  to  do  with  the  policy 
relative  to  the  making  of  benefit  payments  to  the 
growers  of  sugar  cane  who  sell  their  product  to 
syrup  mills.  The  record  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  in  connection  with  this  matter  has  been 
consistently  to  champion  the  rights  of  all  growers  of 
sugar  cane.  We  first  had  the  proposition  up  for  con- 
sideration with  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
in  February  when  the  Jones-Costigan  Bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time  we  asked  that  since  sugarcane  was 
to  be  the  basic  commodity,  and  not  sugar,  the  grower 
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should  receive  all  benefits  whether  his  cane  was 
eventually  processed  into  sugar,  syrup,  edible  mo- 
lasses or  some  other  sweet  confection.  It  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  that  this  construction  was  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Bill. 

Naturally  enough  circumstances  alter  cases  and 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  is  practical 
and  consistent.  We  make  this  statement  because  there 
are  different  situations  in  the  syrup  industry  which 
are  not  exactly  comparable  to  the  sugar  industry. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  status  of  the  grower  whose 
land  is  in  the  Sugar  Belt  of  Louisiana  near  to  both 
a  sugar  house  and  a  syrup  mill,  either  of  which  can 
purchase  and  accept  delivery  of  his  cane.  Then  we 
have  the  syrup  mill  which  buys  cane  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  sugar  house,  keeping  complete  records 
of  purchases,  deliveries  and  payments,  which  records 
are  available  to  the  A.  A.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  status  and  the  rights  of  each  grower.  In- 
cidentally, it  should  be  recognized  that  of  all  agricul- 
tural commodities,  the  records  of  the  sugar  processor 
are  the  most  complete.  Where  the  syrup  mill  has 
been  able  to  submit  complete  records,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  the  program  of  benefit  payments 
on  cane  delivered  to  this  mill  can  be  put  into  effect 
at  the  same  time  as  the  program  for  growers  who 
deliver  to  sugar  houses. 

But  where  the  syrup  mill  cannot  furnish  the  type 
of  information  the  A.  A.  A.  requires  regarding  grow- 
ers, there  must  necessarily  be  a  delay  in  the  program 
for  those  growers.  It  is  fair  that  they  should  be  paid, 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  the  sugar  program  should 
not  be  held  up  because  a  lot  of  syrup  mills  have  not 
kept  the  type  of  records  required  under  present 
conditions.     Nobody  loses   any  rights   and  it  is   only 
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the  matter  of  a  delay  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  who 
cannot  present  to  the  Sugar  Section  the  details  of  past 
performance  which  they  need. 

Therefore,  the  A.  A.  A.  expects  to  extend  benefit 
payments  to  cover  farmers  in  the  Sugar  Belt  of  Lou- 
isiana, where  there  is  competition  for  cane  between 
sugar  houses  and  syrup  mills,  but  necessarily  this  can 
be  done  only  where  the  syrup  mill  has  kept  full 
accounts  and  can  make  report  on  each  grower. 

The  Sugar  Section  has  also  had  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  200,000  cane  growers  of  the 
South,  outside  of  the  Sugar  Belt  of  Louisiana,  who 
either  make  syrup  themselves  or  sell  to  a  syrup  mill. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  application  of  the 
processing  tax  on  syrup,  it  was  first  decided  that  the 
processing  tax  should  be  1/8^  on  each  pound  of 
sugar  contained  in  syrup,  compared  to  1/2^  per  pound 
collected  on  dry  sugar.  Besides,  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  the  processing  tax  in  favor 
of  the  syrup  men  who  produce  less  than  200  gallons. 
All  of  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  processing  taxes,  is  required  to 
secure  production  and  tax  information  returns  from 
all  of  the  syrup  producers.  When  these  returns  are 
compiled,  they  will  present  an  interesting  and  help- 
ful factual  picture  for  the  A.  A.  A.  as  well  as  the  tax 
collectors. 

The  Sugar  Section  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  advice  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Simon  of 
the  L.  S.  U.  Experiment  Station  who  has  been  in 
Washington  for  several  days  conferring  with  the  au- 
thorities on  the  syrup  program.  He  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  the  syrup  producers  in  all 
parts  of  the  South  and  a  sympathetic  interest  in  ex- 
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tending    the    benefits    of   the    Jones-Costigan    Act    to 
them,   wherever  consistent  with   the  declared  policy. 

Sugar  for  Emergency  Relief 

With  all  of  the  complicated  and  unusual  situations 
that  the  sugar  business  is  afflicted,  one  would  think 
that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  present  any  prop- 
osition that  might  be  considered  startling.  But  con- 
sistent with  its  past  record,  the  sugar  industry  has 
not  failed  to  present  the  most  unexpected  questions. 
A  weird  proposition  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
Sugar  Section  by  which  distillers  would  be  permitted 
to  buy  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  out  of  the  sugar  ton- 
nage segregated  for  sale  outside  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Plan.  This  sugar  would  be 
bought  at  a  lower  price  and  would  not  be  chargeable 
against  the  quota.  The  proponents  suggested  that 
since  alcohol  is  made  from  molasses,  this  would  be 
a  new  channel  of  consumption  for  sugar,  which  would 
not  disturb  the  quota  but  would  help  eliminate  from 
the  World  available  supply  these  tons  of  sugar.  There 
was  a  question  of  100,000  tons  of  Cuban  non-quota 
raw  sugar  being  bought  in  this  way.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  price  of  molasses  was  increasing 
too  rapidly  and  would  soon  reach  a  point  where  the 
distillers  would  make  synthetic  alcohol  and  destroy 
the  molasses  market.  It  seemed  to  be  a  question, 
according  to  them,  of  the  molasses  market  being  tem- 
porarily distressed  or  permanently  harmed.  This 
proposition  has  been  dormant  for  some  time  but  the 
following  new  idea  may  have  revived  it. 

A  proposition  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
A.  A.   A.   under  which   the   Secretary   of  Agriculture 
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List  of  Members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

in  the  Year  1934 


Inc.,  Who  Have  Paid  Dues 


Abraham,   Charles 
Accardo,    Nick    &    Sons 
I    Abbott,  W.  C. 
j  Ache,   Arestile 
Ackal   &   Champagne 
Acosta,   Ernest 
I    Acosta,   Lonia 
Acosta,   Mack 
Adam,  Adolph 
Adams,  A.   J. 
Adams,   Albert 
Adams,  Alphonse 
Adams,  Arthur 
I    Adams,  Augustin 

Adams,  Claiborne   J. 
I    Adams,    Claiborne,    J.    &    Clovis 
Bourgeois 
Adams,    Claiborne   P. 
Adams,    Eddie 
Adams,    Edgar    &    Clovis 

Bourgeois 
Adams,   Ellas 
Adams,  Ives 
Adams,    Joe 
Adams,    O. 
Adelbert    &    Gaston 
Adeline   Sugar   Factory   Co.,   Ltd. 
Adolph,   Dr.   &  Delias 
Adras    &   Anitus 
Adras   &   Kerlegan 
Adras    &    Spencer 
Aguillard,   Albert 
Aguillard,   Felix 
Aguillard,  Loyd 
Aguillard,  M. 
Aguillard,  Nelson 
Aguillard,   Wistley 
Aikens,   Albert 
Aikens,   Cecil 
Aikens,    Frank 
Aikens,  Wilbert 
Albert,    Clarence 
Albert,  Claud 
Albert,    Clesme 
Alex,  Charles 
Alexander,   Grant 
Alexander,   Namon 
Alexandre,   Albert 
Allain,   A.   V. 
Alleman,  Abel 

Alleman,    Adam    &    Heirs   Mrs. 
J.    N.   Bourgeois 

Alleman,    John 

Allemand,   Adam    &    Mrs.    Ernest 

Riehoux 
Alleman,  Alex. 

Alleman,    Anidos    &    Mrs.    E. 
Chauvin 

Allemand,    Pierre 

Allen,  Harris 

Allen,   Mose 

Allen,  Walter 

Alma   Plantation,  Ltd. 

American  Cyanamid  Co. 

American    Molasses    Co.    of 
New   York 

Anderson,    Chas. 

Anderson,  Mrs.   Jacob 

Anderson,    Murphy 

Andre,    P. 

Andrew  &  Therese 

Anita  Planting   Co. 

Anthony,   Amos 

Anthony,    Amos    &    Boutte 

Anthony,   Joseph 

Anthony,  Neville 

Anti-Rust  Paint  Co.  of  La.,  Inc 

Arcement,   O. 

Arcement,    Willie 

Arceneaux,   Davis 

Arceneaux,    Edward 


Arceneaux,    Eldon 
Arceneaux,    Elphige 
Arceneaux,    Ernest 
Arceneaux,   Geo.   D. 
Arceneaux,    Henry 
Arceneaux,   Louis 
Arceneaux  &  Lumion 
Archange    &    Vincent 
Anuelin    &    Jacob 
Aron,   J.   &   Co.,    Inc. 
Atchison,   J.   R. 
Aucoin,    Camille 
August,   Calvin 
August,    Isaac 
Augusta    Plantation 
Aupied,    Sylvestre 
Authement,   Phil   C. 
Authement,    V. 
Authement,    Wilson 
Autin,  Gibson 
Autin,    Louis 
Aycock,  Abel 
Aycock,   Gaston   P. 
Aymond,   Joe 
Ayzienne,   Adolph 

Babb,   B.   A. 
Babin,   Adlar 
Babin,   Albert 
Babin,  A.   R.  &  Scott 
Babin,  Ashille 
Babin,  Belonie 
Babin,    C. 
Babin,  Clovis 
Babin,  Deonie 
Babin,    G.    P. 
Babin   &   Gautreau 
Babin  &  Mrs.   Gautreau 
Babin,   George 
Babin,  Henry 
Babin,  J.  A. 
Babin,   J.   E. 
Babin,  J.   F. 
Babin,  Joseph  H. 
Babin,  J.    T. 
Babin,  Juste 
Babin,  L.  B. 
Babin,  Leo 
Babin,  Lester  J. 
Babin,  Lucien 
Babin,    Marcellln 
Babin,  Octave 
Babin,  Paul 
Babin,  Simon 
Babin,  S.  B. 
Babin,  S.   J. 
Babin,  Sosthene 
Babin,  W.  A. 
Babin  &  Williams 
Babin,  Willis 
Babineaux,  Adias 
Babineaux,  Ophelias 
Babineaux,  Aurelie 
Bailey,   J.    W. 
Baker,   L.   P. 
Baker,   R.   L. 
Bananto,    Sam 
Bank    of    Terrebonne    &    Trust 

Co.,    The 
Banker,    M.    J. 
Baptiste,  Emile 
Baptiste,  Frank 
Barabin,  A.    &    Citizen    Bank 
Barabin,  A.   &   Israel   Joe 
Barabin,  A.    &    Rose    Payton 
Barbour,  Clyde  A. 
Barker  Barge  Line 
Baronne,  Frank 
Barra,  Tells 
Barras,  Alex.,  Jr. 


Barras,  Charles   No.   1 
Barras,  Charles  No.  2 
Barras,  Clet   &    Sena 
Barras,  Constance 
Barras,      Edwin    &     Remi 
Barras,  J.  B.  &  Bro. 
Barras,  Marcel 
Barras,  Oscar 
Barras,     Philip 
Barras,  Rene 
Barrilleaux,  Adam 
Barrilleaux,  Amos 
Barrilleaux,   Armance 
Barrilleaux,  G.  &  Sous 
Barrilleaux,  Henry  H. 
Barrilleaux,  Pierre 
Barrios,  J.  L. 
Barthelemy,   Hacker 
Bartley,   Vincent 
Bascle,    Andrew 
Bascle,  Tilden 
Bascle,  Vane 
.butewan,  J.    R. 
Uutemau,  W.    E. 
liuttaglio,  Joe 
Battagllo,  Ned 
Baudin  &  Babin 
Baudoin,    Merville 
Bayard,  L. 
Baye,   Joseph 
Bazile,   Fernand 
Beatty,   Willie 
Beaullieu   Motor    Co. 
Beauvis,    Felix 
Beck,  James  D. 
Beckton,    Burk 
Becnel,  Estate  Antolue 
Becnel  &  Falgoust 
Becnel,  Robert 
Becnel  Sam 
Becnel,  U.  B. 
Belanger,  Joachim 
Bell,  Dave 
Bell,  Duncan 
Bell,  L.    N. 
Bell,  Steve 

Bellelo,  C.    &    Bro. 
Bellelo,  Joe 
Bellelo,  M.  &  Bro. 
Benedict,  Chas. 

Bennett,   Albert 

Berard  &  Gonsoulin 
Berard  &  LeBlanc 
Berard,   Willie 

Bercegeay,  A.    J.    B. 

Bercegeay,  Allen 
Bercegeay,  Alpbonse 

Bergeron,  Mrs.    A. 
Bergeron,  Alcide 

Bergeron,  Mrs.    Alfred    H. 

Bergeron,  Aug.    J. 

Bergeron,  Hombert 

Bergeron,  Jim 

Bergeron,  Joseph 

Bergeron,  Oliver 

Bergeron,  W.  N. 

Bernard   &  Beyt 

Bernard,     Carlos,  Jr. 

Bernard,  Edwin 

Bernard,  Elie 

Bernard,  Frank 

Bernard,  Mrs.   Leon 

Bernard,  Lucien 

Bernard,  Remie 

Bernard,  Thos. 

Bernard,  Val.   J. 

Bernis,  Alexie 

Bernis,  Cyrua 

Bernis,  E.  J. 

Bernis,  Wade 


Bertrand,  Charles 
Bertrand,    E. 
Bertrand   &  Geoffrey 
Bertrand,  Harriet 
Bertrand,  Jimmie 
Bertrand,  Lastie 
Bertrand    &    Patin 
Beuche,  Rene 
Bijeaux,  Achllle 
Bilello,  A. 
Bilello,  Anthony 
Bilello,  C. 
Billelo,  Charles 

Billeaud,  Lee 
Billeaud    Sugar    Factory 
Billew,  Wm. 
Bird,   Wilson 

Blanchard,  Mrs.    A. 
Blanchard,  Alphonse 
Blanchard,  Ambroise,   Jr. 
Blanchard,  Andrew 
Blanchard,  Angelle 

Blanchard,  Cleveland 

Blanchard  &  Dominique 

Blanchard,  Emile 
Blanchard,  Evans 

Blanchard,  Fermin   &   Elgin 

Blanchard,  Henry 

Blanchard,  Mrs.    Jos. 

Blanchard,  Lloyd 

Blanchard,  Morris 

Blanchet,   Martha 
Blanchard  Planting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Blaze,    Elie    &    DeBlane 
Blouln,  Joseph 

Bodin,  A.    M.    &    Johnson 

Bodin,  Clerphe 

Bodin,  Dallas 

Bodin,  Gregoire 

Bodin,  Robert 

Bodoin    &    LeBlanc 

Bogne,  Est.  J.  M. 

Bonana,  Henry 

Bonaventure,  S. 

Bonaventure,  Wade 

Bondi,   D. 

Bonhomme,  Cesaire 

Bonin,  Erase 

Bonin,    Felician 

Bonin,  Lucien 

Bonin  &  Romero 

Bonin,  Ulysse 

Bonvillain,  Mrs.   D.   A. 

Bonvillain,  Felix 

Bonvillain,  Willie 

Booker,   Mary 

Borel,  Charles 

Borel  &  Crochet 

Borel,  John 

Borel,  John   &  A.    L. 
Borel  &  Segura 
Borne,  A.  P. 
Borne  Bros. 
Borne,  Wallace 
Bory,  H.   E. 
Bossum,    Joe 

Bossum,  Nat 

Boudoin,   Merille 
Boudreau,  Etienne 
Boudreau,  Nathan 
Boudreaux,  A.    J. 

Boudreaux,  Alcide 

Boudreaux,  Alex. 

Boudreaux,  Arcema 
Boudreaux,  August 
Boudreaux,  Blanchard 
Boudreaux  Bros. 
Boudreaux  Charles    C. 
Boudreaux,  Clebert 
Boudreaux,  C.   W. 
Boudreaux,  Clophas 
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Boudreaux,  Dozoliene 
Boudreaux,  E. 
Boudreaux,  Ernest 
Boudreaux,  H.  E. 
Boudreaux,  Homer 
Boudreaux,  Ignac 
Boudreaux,  J.    Avery 
Boudreaux,  John 
Boudreaux,  John  F. 
Boudreaux,  Joseph 
Boudreaux,  Junius 
Boudreaux,  Ladislas 
Boudreaux,  Lawless 
Boudreaux  &  LeBlanc 
Boudreaux,  Leonce 
Boudreaux,  Louis 
Boudreaux,  Numa 
Boudreaux,  Odey 
Boudreaux,  Oniel 
Boudreaux,  Oscar 
Boudreaux,  Osma 
Boudreaux,  Paul 
Boudreaux,  Pavi 
Boudreaux,  Robert 
Boudreaux,  Sabin 
Boudreaux,  Sam 
Boudreaux,  Seraphim 
Boudreaux,  Ulysses 
Boudreaux,  Walter 
Bouge,    L. 
Bouquet,  Cyril 
Boquet  &  Blanehard 
Bouquet,  Joe 
Bouquet,  Jules 
Bouquet,  Louis 
Bourg,  P.  X. 
Bourg,  G. 
Bourgeois,  A.   B. 
Bourgeois   &   Breaux 
Bourgeois,  C.   F. 
Bourgeois,    Camille 
Bourgeois,  Charles    No.    1 
Bourgeois,  Charles  No.  2 
Bourgeois,  Claude 
Bourgeois,  Donate 
Bourgeois  &  Falgout 
Bourgeois,  Fernand   &    Claude 
Bourgeois,  J.    M. 
Bourgeois,  J.   N. 
Bourgeois,  Leo 
Bourgeois,  Noah 
Bourgeois,  Noel 
Bourgeois,  Nora    &    McGowan 
Bourgeois,  P.    B. 
Bourgeois,  Roland 
Bourgeois  &  Smith 
Bourgeois,  Sidney 
Bourgeois,  S.  J. 
Bourgeois,  St.  Paul 
Bourgeois,  Taylor 
Bourgeaois  &  Mrs.   Claiborne 

'roups 

Bourgeois,  Wilfred 
Bourk,  Daniel 
Bourk,  Sevan 
Bourque   &   Beyt 
Boutte,    Fernest 
Boutte,  Joe   &   Joe   Ledet 
Boutte,  Joe  &  Louis  Ledet 
Boutte,  Mose 
Boutte,  Otto 
Boutte,  Zenon 
Bouvier,   Louis 
Bower,   Gustave 
Bowman,  Chas. 
Boyance,  Dulva 
Boyd,    Wm. 
Boyer,  Henry 
Brame,   C.   C. 
Brandom,    Easau 
Braquet,  Henry 
Braquet,  Laurent 
Braquet,  Willie 
Braud,  Albert 


Braud,  Anatole 

Braud,  Armand 

Braud,  Calice 

Braud,  Calice    &    Smith 

Braud,  Charles 

Braud,  Dennis 

Braud,  Emile 

Braud,  Frederick 

Braud,  Frank 
Braud,  H.  B. 
Braud,  L.  M. 

Braud    &    Landry 

Braud,  M. 

Braud   &   Melancon 

Braud,  Paris 
Braud,  Ulysses 

Breaux,  Adrian 
Breaux,  Albert 

Breaux,  Alph.    &    Mrs.    A.    H. 
Bergeron 

Breaux,  Andrew 
Breaux,  Artai 

Breaux,  Arthe 
Breaux,  Arthur 

Breaux,  Edward 

Breaux,  Emile 

Breaux,  Eugene 
Breaux    &    Gonsoulin 
Breaux,  Harry 
Breaux,  Henry 
Breaux,  Leonce 

Breaux,  Pierre    &    Lockport 
Lumber    lard 

Brewer,    S.   H. 
Brien,  A.  E. 
Brien,  Adam 

Brien,  Iris   M. 

Brien,   Mitch 
Brooks,  William 

Brooinfield,    W. 

Bruu,    C.   &    Sons 
Broussard,  A. 
Broussard,  A.  &  Thomas 
Broussard,  Adolph 

Broussard,  Allison 

Broussard,  A.     L. 
Broussard,  Alpha 

Broussard,  Alphe 
Broussard,  Anthony 
Broussard,  Mrs.   Armand 
Broussard,  Arnold 
Broussard,  B.  B. 
Broussard,  B.  E. 
Broussard   &   Boudreaux 
Broussard   &  Broussard 
Broussard,  Cal. 
Broussard,  Charles 
Broussard,  Charles    No.    2 
Broussard,  Clomaire 
Broussard  &  Delcambre 
Broussard    &   Derouen 
Broussard   &   Desormeaux 
Broussard,  Mrs.  Edmond    &    Sons 
Broussard,  E.  S. 
Broussard,  Eddie 
Broussard,  Edmond 
Broussard,  Edward 
Broussard,  Edward    G. 
Broussard,  Elic 
Broussard,  Francois 
Broussard,  Frank 
Broussard    &    Gary 
Broussard,     Golbert 
Broussard,  H.    C.   &   Aikens 
Broussard,  Hurben 
Broussard,  Hurman 
Broussard,  Hursin 
Broussard,  Isaac 
Broussard,  Isadore 
Broussard,  John 
Broussard,  John    No.   2 
Broussard,  Joseph 
Broussard,  Jules 
Broussard,  Laodice 


Broussard    &    LeBlanc 

Broussard,  Marcel 

Broussard,  Odee 

Broussard,  Odillon 

Broussard,  Otto 

Broussard,  Mrs.   Owsia 

Broussard,  Philo 

Broussard,  Pierre 

Broussard,  Renie 

Broussard,  Resnaire 

Broussard,  Sylvest 

Broussard   &    Thibodaux 

Broussard,  Willie 

Broussard,  Zephrin 

Brown,  Catherine 

Brown,  Colbert 

Brown,  Crawford 

Brown,  Dave 

Brown,  E.   I. 

Brown  &  Fife 

Brown,  George 

Brown,  J.    A. 

Brown,  Sam  G. 

Brown,   W.  W. 

Brown,  Willie 

Bruce,  Emile 

Brunet,  Albert 

Brunet,  Felicien   &   Sons 

Brunet,  Gilbert 

Brunet,  Livaudais 

Brunet,  Louis 

Bruno,  Joe 

Brupbacher,   Robert 

Bryant,   F.   E. 

Bubenzer,  H.  K. 

Buggs,  J.  H.  L 

Bullion,   J.   R. 

Buquet,    Dalgus 

Buquet,  James 

Burgess,  Martell 

Burgess   &   Veedar 

Burleigh,   P.  M. 

Burns,  A. 

Burrows,   H.    S. 

Bush,   J.  A. 

Butler,   Bazel 

Caballero,    Numa 
Caffarel   &   Coltharp 
Cafiero,  Leo 
Cage,   John 
Caire,  E.  J. 
Caire   &   Graugnard 
Calahan,   Valcin 
Call,  Ed. 

Callegan,    A.    &    Sons 
Callegan,   E.   &   Sons 
Callegan,    Sylvester 
Callegan,    Willie 
Calumet  Plantation 
Calvey,  Paul 
Cambre,    Denis 
Cambre,  Edwin 
Camille   &    Septime   Lasseigne 
Cantrelle,    Paul 
Capps,  Frank 
Carlln  &  Kibbe 
Carligan    &   DeBlanc 
Carlos,  Alcide 
Carnell,   Victor 
Carroll,    Sam 

Carson,  Gus  &  C.  H.   Smith 
Carter,  Celestin 
Caruso,   L. 
Caruso,    S. 
Caruso,    Sylvester 
Castle,   Elijah,  Jr. 
Castile,  James 
Castle,   Elijah,    Sr. 
Catalone,  Frank 
Catherine   Sugar   Co.,   Inc. 
Causey,   C.    L. 
Causiano,    Tony 


Celestin,  Clovis 
Celestine  Plantation,  Inc. 
Central  Farms  &  Shipping  Co. 
Chiasson,  Clay 
Chiasson,  C.    O. 
Chiasson,  Guy 
Chiasson,  Horace 
Chiasson,  Joe    M. 
Chiasson,    Leon 
Chiasson,  Syrville 
Champagne,  A.  P. 
Champagne,  Abraham 
Champagne,  Albert 
Champagne,  Albert  No.  2 
Champagne,  Alcess 
Champagne,  Devillier 
Champagne,  Julium 
Champagne,  L.  J. 
Champagne,  P.  J. 
Chapman,  Willie 
Charles,  Henry 
Charles,  John 
Charles,  Joseph 
Charles,  Lena 
Charles,  Murphy 
Charles,  Prosper 
Charpentier,  Clovis 
Charpentier,  Edwin   J. 
Charpentier,  Folse 
Charpentier,  H. 
Chase,    Simon 
Chastant  &  Blanehard 
Chastant  &  Boyance 
Chastant  &  Doucette 
Chauvin,  Abbene 
i      Chauvin,  Albert 
Chauvin,  Clay 
Chauvin,  Davidson 
Chauvin,  Eddy 
Chauvin,  Ira 
Chauvin,  William 
Chauvin,  Wm.  &  Est.  Joe  Antin 
Chauvin,  William  &  Cecele  Take- 
well 
Chenevert,  D. 
Chenevert,   H. 
I1      Chenevert,  Joe 
i     Chiara,   Tony 
Chiasson,   Emile 
Chretian,   Prosper 
Christopher,  Eugene 
Christopher,  G. 
Christople,  Batiste 
Christople,  Joseph 
Christy,    Ed. 
Christy,  Eugene 
Christy,  Fred 
Christy,  J.    P. 
Christy,  Wilford 
Christy   &   Wilson 
Cinclare   Central   Factory 
Citizen,   M. 
Clark,  Albert 
Clark,  W. 
Clause,  O.  &  C. 
Clause,  O.  &  C.   Tenant 
Clause,    Rene 
Clayton,   L.   W. 
Clement,  Anatole 
Clement,  O.  J. 
Clement   &    Robicheaux 
Clement   &   Veeder 
Clifton  &  Vallo 
Cline,  Wm. 
Clonatre,    J.    C. 
Clotilda   Plantation,    Inc. 
Clovelly    Farms 
Coates,   Dr.    C.   E. 
Cocke,  Kader 
Cocke,  Estate   Ringold 
Coco   &   Delaune 
Coco,  Jules  A. 
Coe,   Dr.  Dana  G. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Hallette  B. 
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Coleman,  Alice 

Coleman,  James 

Collins,  Israel 

Collins,  Israel   &    Mrs.    Stella 

Landry 
Colman,  Joe 
Coltharp,   L.  H.   &  Co. 
Columbia  Sugar  Co. 
Comeaux,  Adolph 
Comeaux,  Edward 
Comeaux,  Etienne 
Comeaux,    Kruegur 
Comeaux,  L.  J. 
Connor,  Edgar 
Conner,  Estelle 
Conrad,   J.   J. 
Conrad,  James   J. 
Consolidated  Companies,  Inc. 
Cooper,  Philip 
Cora  Texas  Mfg.   Co. 
Cornish,  Mose 
Correl   &   Quatrevingt 
Courtney,  C.  W. 
Courts,   Mrs.    Henrietta   R. 
Couvllle,  Ulysses 
Couvillion,  Forest 
Cox,  Herbert 
Creecy,   L. 

Cremaldl,  C.  &  Sons 
Crochet,  Alfred 
Crochet  &  Braquet 
Crochet,  Clebert 
Crochet,  C,  Brown   &   Posey 
Crochet,  Clifford 
Crochet,  Ferdinand 
Crochet,  Fernand 
Crochet   &   Hendricks 
Crochet,  Lawrence 
Crochet,  Roman 
Crochet,  "Wilfred 
Trump,    Robert 
Cureau,  C. 
Purole,   Milien 
Cushinberry,   Nason 
Cypou  &  Dwyer 

Daigle,  Albert 

Daigle,  Anatole 

Daigle,  Hubert 

Daigle,  Jules 

Daigle,  Lucien 

Daigle,   Lucien   &   Joe  M.   Daigle 

Daigle,  Oscar 

Daigle  &   Sears 

Daigle,  Tolma   <fe   H.   J.   Savoie 

Daigle,  Miss   Victoire 

Daisy,  Arthur 

Daisy,  Tom 

Dalber,  G.   &   H.    Nelson 

Damas    &    Braquet 

Daniels,    Samuel 

Danos,  Clement 

Danos,  Joseph 

Danos,  Wilfred 

Darce,   Tom 
Darclist   &   Estelle 

Darden.    Ernpst    S-    St.    Mary 

Securities    Co..    Ltd. 
Darden   &   Stuffle 

Darensbourg,  George 

Dartez,   Flphage 
Darville,  Dave 

Darville,  James 

Daunis,    Edgar 

Davenport,   Nick 

David,  Adler 

David,  Alphee 

David,  Harry 

David   &   Hill 

David,  Lamartine 

David,  Phillias 

David,  Theo. 

Daviet  &  Plaisance 

Davis,  Alphonse 


Davis,  Frank 

Davis,  Henry 

Davis,  Paul 

Davis,    Rufus 

Davis,  Vallere 

Davis,  Will 

DeBlanc,  L.   C. 

Debona,   Frank 

Debose,    Omer 

Decote,   Arthur 

Decuir,   Alvin 

Decuir  &  Hebert 

Decuir,  Junius 

Decuir,  Lucien 

Decuir,  Oscar 

Decuir,  Oswald 

Decuir,  Ozaire 

Decuir  &  Walet 

Decuir,  Sarah 

Decuir   &    Segura 

Decuir,  Whitney 

Decuir,  Wilton 

Deguise,  Aurelien 

Delas   &   Landry 

Delatte,  John    M. 

Delaune  &  Coco 

Delaune   &   Cornish 

Delaune  &  Dupuy 

Delaune,   E.   A. 

Delaune,    Elvira 

Delaune,  J.    E. 

Delaune,  Melvin 

Delaune,  S.    J. 

Delaune    &    White 

Delcambre,    Bertrand 

Delcambre,    Clifton 

Delcambre    &    Delcambre 

Delcambre,  Gaston 

Delcambre,  Isidore 

Delcambre,  J.   V. 

Delcambre  &  Landry 

Delcambre  &  Champagne 

Delgado-Albania    Plantation 

Commission 
Demus,   A.   L. 
Derise,   D. 
Derise,  Mrs.   &   Son 
Deroche,  James 
Derouen    &  Aaron 
Derouen,  Adonis 
Derouen,  Alfred,  Jr. 
Derouen  &  Alphonse 
Derouen   &   Boudreaux 
Derouen    &    Broussard 
Derouen  &   Chet 
Derouen    &    Clairphe 
Derouen,  Claude 
Derouen    &   Dionne 
Derouen,  Elias  &  Landry 

Derouen,   Eraste 

Derouen  &   Farge 

Derouen    &    Goldberg 

Derouen,  Harrison 

Derouen   &   Kerlegan 

Derouen   &    Larry 

Derouen,  Leonce 

Derouen,  Nicholas 

Derouen  &  Nora 

Derouen,  Oneil 

Derouen    &    Ovide 

Derouen    &    Pine 

Derouen   &    Smith 

Derouen   &  Segura 

Derouen,  Smillian 

Derouen,  Traveille 

Derozier,  Ferd 

Derriest,    Dorville 

Derrist,    Oscar 

Darty,   Dedier 

Deslatte,  Paul 

Desormeaux,   Demas 

Deville,    J. 

Diaz,    Camille 

Diez,   Chester 

Diez,  Moise 


Digierlno,    Frank 
Dill,   Wm.   A. 
Dionne,  Leodias 
Dipuma,   Carlo 
Dixon,   Sam 
Dixon,   Tom 
Dixon,   Wm. 
Dodson,    Dr.    W.    R. 
Doiron,    Numa 
Domanguez,    Theard 
Dominque    &    Lejeune 
Dominique  &  Blanchard 
Dominique  &   Kling 
Dominique,    William 
Donecricia,  Joe 
Donecricia,   J. 
Dorcey,  Willie 
Dore  &  Gonsoulin 
Dore,    Sylvan 
Dornier,  Felix    L. 
Dornier,  Jules  A. 
Doucet,  Euclid 
Doucet,  George 
Doucet    &    Kling 
Douglas,  Andrew 
Douglas,  Charley 
Dover,  Joseph 
Drake,    Earl 
Dragon,   Walter 
Dressel,  Emile 
Druilhette,   Mrs.    F.   J. 
Duckworth,   W.   H. 
Ducogny,    Alphonse 
Ducos,  Mrs.   Elie 
Duet,  Orphie 
Duet,  Raoul 
Duff,   F.   Deane 
Dufour,   Jules 
Dufrene,   Alfred 
Dugas,  A. 
Dugas,  Albert 
Dugas,  Antoine 
Dufrene,  Ulysses 
Dugas,  Armas 
Dugas  &  Boutte 
Dugas,  Carlos 
Dugas,  Clesme 
Dugas,  D. 
Dugas,  Dumas  A, 
Dugas,  Euclide 
Dugas,  Henry 
Dugas,  Ide 

Dugas   &    LcBlanc,    Ltd. 
Dugas,  Leon 
Dugas,  Robin 
Dugas  &   Segura 
Duhe  Bros. 
Duhe,  H. 
Duhe,  Paulin 
Duhe,  T. 
Duhe,  Wilfred 
Dulva   &    Landry 
Dumas,  Lionel 
Dumesnil,     Alex. 
Dumesnil,  R.    R. 
Dunbar,  Betsy 
Dunbar,  Oliver 
Dunn,    Wm.    H.    Co. 
Duplantis,    Cenua 
Duplantis,  Homer 
Duplantis,  J.   G. 
Duplantis,  J.  W. 
Duplantis,  Narcisse 
Duplantis,  R.    L. 
Duplantis,  Wilbert 
Duplessis,  Alex. 
Duplessis,  Alfred 
Duplessi,  Firmin 
Dupliex  Bros. 
Dupliex,  C.  R. 
Dupliex,  L.  E. 
Dupont,  J.   C. 
Dupont  Realty  Co. 
Dupre,  Adam 


Dupre,  Leo 

Dupuy,  Bill 

Dupuy,  Elles 

Dupuy,  Eugene 

Dupuy,  Eugene   &    Maurice    Her. 

nandez 
Dupuy,  Harry 
Dupuy,  Harvey    &    Louis 


Durand,  John,   Sr. 

Dwyer,   Alphonse  &   A.    F. 

Dwyer   &   Veeder 

Dyer,   M. 

Dyer,    Norman 

Early   &   Ransonet 

Eddie  &   Ransonet 

Edgerly,   Buddy 

Eldridge,  John,  Jr.  &  Frick 

Eldridge   &   Moulis 

Eldridge,    Sidney 

Elfert,   Chas. 

Ellender,  Abby 

Ellender,   Claude 

Ellender,  Harry 

Ellender,  Henry 

Ellender,  Warner 

Ellender,  W.    R. 

Elliott,    A. 

Elliott,   A.    &   Dupuy 

Ellis,  Creasy 

Ellis,  Eugene  Co.,  Inc. 

Ellis,  T.   J. 

Engeran,  Theo. 

Erwin,   T.  G. 

Escagne,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Msclii'lc   &   Boquet 

Eschete,    Ellis 

Esco,  Joseph 

Essen  Station,  L.   &  A.   R.   K. 

Estelle   &   Derclise 

Eston,    Joe 

Eureka  Pltg.  &  Mfg.  Co.,   Inc. 

Fabre,  Leon 
Fabre,  Marcel 
Fabre,  Oliver 
Fabre,  Oscar 
Fabre,  Ruffian 
Fages,    Jules 
Fages    &   Derouen 
Falcon,  Est.    Em. 
Falcon,  Frank 
Falgout,  Albert 
Falgout,  Arthur 
Falgout,  Celestine 
Falgoust,  Costant,  Est. 
Falgoust,    E.    T. 
Falgoust,    Euphemie 
Falgoust,  Jourdan 
Falgoust,  Justin 
Falls,   Joe 
Fanguy,  Edgar 
Fanguy,  Gerard 
Fanguy,  James 
Fanguy,  Moise 
Fanguy,  Sylvester 
Farlouis,    Ernest 
Earwell,   Chas.   A. 
Faucheaux,  John 
Faucheaux,  Kelles 
Faucheau  &  Robicheaux 
Favrot,    Ed. 
Feast,  John 
Fefee,  Harry 
Felps,  J. 

Fernand    &    Clodore 
Fernand    &    DeBlanc 
Ferraro,    C.    &    Marino 
Ficklin,    Newton 
Picklin,  Reno 
Fife,   S.   L. 
First   National   Bank 
Fis,  John 
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Foley,   W.   J. 

Folse,  Adolph 

Folse,  Emile 

Folse,  Emile  No.  2 

Folse,  Joseph 

Folse,  Leon 

Folse,  Pierre  B. 

Folse,  Pierre 

Folse,  Whitney 

Folse,  Zeph 

Fonseca,   Teles 

Fontnet,   Louis 

Foret,  Adolph 

Foret,  Albert 

Foret,  Alfred 

Foret,  Arthur 

Foret,  Augustine     &     Hanson 

Foret 
Foret,  I.   J. 
Foret,  Isaac   P. 
Foret,  Leo 
Foret,  Leo,  Jr. 
Foret,  Olezime 
Foret,   Oville 
Foret,  Pierre  B. 
Fortier,   Florent  &   S.  A. 
Fortina,  John 
Foster,  W. 

Foti,  Charles   &   Signorell 
Fournier,  Wiley 
Fournier  &  Smardon 
Fournier  &  Wooster 
Francois,  Claude 
Francois,  Francis 
Francois,  Marcelin 
Francois,  Roosevelt 
Franklin,  Thomas 
Franklin,  William 
Frederick  Brothers 
Freeman,  C.    O. 
Freeman,  Sam 
Freyoux,   Lodias 
Freyou,   Paul  &  Albert   Louis 
Frigue   &   Delcambre 
Frith,   H.    W. 
Frizello,  Jos. 


Gaiennie,    Frank    C. 

Gajan,  Wade 

Gahan,  D. 

Gamble,  John 

Gary,  Elaine   D. 

Gary    &   Delcambre 

Gates  &  Luke 

Gaubert,  Joe 

Gaudet,  Est.   C.   M. 

Gaudet,  Gaston 

Gaudet   &   Hebert 

Gaudet  &   Oubre 

Gaudet,  Koy 

Gaudet  &   Veeder 

Gaudin,  Ambroise 

Gaudin,  C.    J. 

Gautreau,  A.   E. 

Gauthreaux,  Edmond 

Gauthreaux,  Edmond   &  Rene  P. 

Rizon 
Gautreau,   Etienne 
Gautreaux,   Adam 
Gautreaux,    Adolph 
Gautreaux,   Albert   &   George 
Gauthreaux,   Alcide 
Gautreaux,   Alex 
Gautreaux,    F.   J. 
Gautreaux,   Julien 
Gautreaux,    Prudhouime 
Gautreaux,    Roy 
Gautreaux,    Kearny 
Gautreaux,   Rudolph 
Gauthreaux,    Wilson 
Gay,  Edward   J. 
Gay,   Sullivan   &  Co.,   Inc. 
Geismer,    L.    S. 

Genest,  O.  J.  r- 

Genusa,   Comillo 


Geoffrey,  Auguste 

Geoffrey    &   Geoffrey 

Geoffrey   &   LeBlanc 

Geoffrey,    Lloyd 

Geoffrey   &   Nunez 

Geoffrey,  Willie 

Geoffrie  &   Migues 

George   &   LeBlanc 

Gerace,  A. 

Gervais,  Oscar 

Giambrone,   Peter 

Gibbens,   W.   B. 

Gibbens,   Will   J.,   Jr. 

Gilliam,   P. 

Gilmar  &  Judice 

Gilmore,    A.    B. 

Giordona,    Vincent 

Girard,  Mrs.  &  John 

Girard,  Lionel 

Giroir,  Armand 

Girouard,   Mrs.   Alex 

Girard,    Mrs.    Anthony   &    Son 

Girard,   Junius   &   Guesser 

Girouard,    Ovignac 

Glenmore  Plantation 

Glenwood    Co-operative    Co.,    inc. 

Godchaux   Sugars,   Inc. 

Godfrey,   J.  A. 

Golden    Ranch    Plantation 

Golden   Star  Pltg.   &   Mfg.  Co., 

Inc. 
Gondron,   Emile 
Gonsoulin,   Charles 
Gonsoulin,    Charles,    Jr. 
Gonsoulin,  H. 
Gonsoulin   &   Henry 
Gonsoulin,   Homer 
Gonsoulin  &  Joe  Landry 
Gonsoulin,  Homer  &  L.  Henry 
Gonsoulin,    Homer    &    Philbert 

Landry 
Gonsoulin,   Ulysse 
Gonsoulin,   Willie 
Gonzales    &    Bourgeois 
Gonzales  &  Burton 
Gonzales,    Joe   &   Co. 
Gonzales    &    Sevario 
Gonzales,    Sidney 
Gordy,   W.   H. 
Gordy,   W.   H.   &   N.    I.    National 

Bank 
Gosserand,   Horace 
Goulas,  Alcide 
Goulas,   Antoine 
Goulas   &   Bonvlllain 
Goutierez     &     Domingue 
Goutierez,  Gussey 
Goutries  &  Thran 
Grabert,   Albert 
Grabert  &  Babin 
Grabert,   Edie 
Grabert,  Ernest 
Grabert,    Evarice  &   Mrs.   E. 

Chauvin,    Sr. 
Grabert,  Willis  &  G.  Foret 
Grabert,    Whilden 
Grabert,   William 
Grabert,   Willie 
Granier,  Maurice 
Graugnard  Bros. 
Graugnard,    Emile 
Graves,  B.  S. 
Gravois,  O.  J. 
Gravois,    P.   A. 
Gravois,   Mrs.    AVm.    H. 
Gray,   Sheltin 
Grayson,    Tim 
Green,   Edward 
Green,   John,   Sr. 
Gregoire  &  Federal   Land   Bank 
Gregoire,  Junior 
Gregoire  &   Verrot 
Gremillion,   Emile 
Gremille,  Emile  No.  2 
Gremillion,  Harry 
Gremillion,  Jules 


Gremillion,  Norman 

Gremillion,  Peter 

Gremillion,  William 

Greven,  J.  P. 

Griffin,  C. 

Griffin,  Charley 

Griffin,  Edmond 

Griffin,  Joe 

Griffon,   Geo.  &   Rene 

Griffin,   Opta  &   Clemcut   Raynol 

Gros,   Arthur 

Gros,  Augustin 

Gros  &  Daueet 

Gros  &  Fred 

Gros,  James 

Gros,  Lovincy 

Gros  &  Savoie 

Gros   &    Sonnier 

Gros   &   Triola 

Gros,  V. 

Gueho,   Edgar 

Gueho,  J.   V. 

Gueli,    Frank 

Guerin,  Mrs.   M. 

Guerin,  S.    D. 

Guernier,  Mrs.   Mary 

Guidroz,  Albin 

Guidroz,  Harold    &    L.    E.    Jean- 

drou 
Guidroz,  J.   A. 
Guidroz,  Louis 
Guidroz,  Luke 
Guidry,  Bennie 
Guidroz,  Charles 
Guidroz,  Davis 
Guidroz,  Frank 
Guidroz,  Oscar 
Guidry,  Alfred 
Guidry,  Charles 
Guidry,     Clovis 
Guidry,  David 
Guidry,  Edmond 
Guidry,  Ellis 
Guidry  Ernest 
Guidry,  Felix 
Guidry,  F.    P. 
Guidry   &   Hebert 
Guidry,  Ignace 
Guidry,  Joseph 
Guidry,  Louis 
Guidry,  Luke 
Guidry,  Paul 
Guidry,  Paulite 
Guidry  &  Plaisance 
Guidry,  Rene 
Guidry,  Sidney 
Guidry,  Theophile 
Guidry,  Wilson 
Guilberteau,    Mrs.    Daisey    & 

Rene  Matthews 
Guilbertreau,    Mrs.    Gaston 
Guillaume,  Alexis 
Guilotte,  A.  &  Co. 
Guilotte,  Anatole 
Guilliot,   Dolzey 
Guillot,  Joseph 
Guilliot,   Mrs.   Rodolph 
Guilliot  &  Veeder 
Guilliot,  Leonce 
Guilliot,  Remie 
Guilliot   &    Smardon 
Guilliot,  Telesmar 
Guilliot,  U.    &    Krepper 
Guitroz,   Ludovic 
Gulley,  Earl 
Gustave  &  George 
Gustave  &  Harry 
Gustave  &  Ivory 
Gustave  &  Joe 
Gustave  &  Milton 
Guy,  Eziekel 
Guy,  N.  E. 


Hass,    George 

Haas    Investment    Co.,    Inc.,    The 

Hall,  Emile 

Hall,  Willie 

Halloman   &    Laneon 

Hamilton  &  Alphee 

Hamilton,   Nelson 

Hammatt,    F.    P. 

Harang  Brothers 

Harang,   W.   J. 

Hardin,  Ernest 

Haring,  E.   C. 

Harkless,   Dave 

Harmon,   W.   E. 

Harrington   &   LeBlanc 

Hartman,   Alcide  &   Pierre 

Barrios 
Hartman,  Clarence 
Hartman,  Joseph 
Hartman,  Willie   &  Heirs   Mrs. 

J.   N.   Bourgeois 
Harvey,    Maurice 
Hatch,   Dan 
Hawkins,  Abraham 
Hawkins,  Austin 
Hawkins,  Dan 
Hawkins,  Dave 
Hawkins,  Jack 
Hawkins,  Lee 
Haydel,  Gabriel 
Haydel,  L.   J. 
Hebert,  A. 
Hebert,  Adolph 
Hebert,  Alphonse   &   St.   M.irty 

Securities    Co. 
Hebert,  Amede 
Hebert,  Amedee 
Hebert,  Aurilius 
Hebert,  Biscoe 
Hebert,  Chas. 
Hebert,  Charles    No.    2 
Hebert,  Clerville   &   Mrs.    L. 

Casselman 
Hebert,  Clovis 
Hebert,  Dennis 
Hebert,  Dovic 
Hebert,  Elphege 
Hebert,  Mrs.   Emile 
Hebert,  Ernest 
Hebert,  Evariste 
Hebert,  Felix 
Hebert,  Fernand 
Hebert,  Frank 
Hebert,  Frank   No.  2 
Hebert,  Fulton 
Hebert,  Mrs.    Gustave 
Hebert,  J.   L. 
Hebert,  Joseph 
Hebert,  Leodias 
Hebert,  Louis 
Hebert,  Leodias   &    Boutte 
Hebert,  Leodias    &    Simon 
Hebert,  Leodias    &    Vardain 
Hebert   &  Vaughn 
Hebert,  Leodias    &    William 
Hebert,  Nicholas 
Hebert,  Myrthilde 
Hebert,  Olezfor 
Hebert,  Paul 
Hebert,  R. 
Hebert,  Raleigh 
Hebert,  Sidney 
Hebert,  Stanley 
Hebert,  Theodule 
Hebert,  Willie 
Hebert,  Willie    &    Burleigh 
Hegenbarth,   F. 
Henderson,  Jim 
Henry  &  Broussard 
Henry,  Burt   W. 
Henry,  C.   X. 
Henry,  L.    J. 
Henry,  James 
Herbert   &   Boudreaux 
Herbert,  Joe 
Hernandez,  Joe 
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Hidalgo,    Frank 

Hidalgo  &  LeBlanc 

Hill,  Anthony,    Jr. 

Hill,  George 

Hill,  Harry 

Hill,  Henry 

Hill,  Joseph 

Hill,  Louis   &    Peter 

Hill,  Louis  J. 

Hill,  Peter 

Hilliard,    W.. 

Hillier,   Harry 

Hillion,   W. 

Hiinel,  Adam 

Himel,    Davasin 

Hiuiel,  M.  &  Son 

Himel,  Octave 

Hinds,   William 

Hiriard   &   Paxton 

Holmes  &  Barnes,   Ltd. 

Homer,    Mrs.    &   Comeaux 

Honor,   Frank 

Hope,   Caroline  &  Lena  Charles 

Horton,   Dr.    C.    M. 

Hotard,  J.  L. 

Houma   Sugar  Co. 

Howard,   Albert 

Hulamion  &  Bourque 

Hulin,   Orelin 

Hurst,  D.    J. 

Hurst,  Henry 

Huval   &   Jarnier 

Huval,    Bemie 

Hymel,  Adam 

Hymel,  B.    &    Sons 

Hymel,  Denis   E. 

Hymel   &   Falcon 

Hymel,  Lezain 

Hymel,  Ludovie 

Hynson,   W.   K. 

Isaac   &    Whitney 
Inserillo,  Dominique 
InserUlo,  Sam 

Jaccuzza,   Joseph,   Inc. 

Jack,  Tony 

Jack,  Willie 

Jacker,   Mine 

Jackot,   Leon 

Jackson,    A.    G. 

Jackson,  Alice 

Jackson,  A.   S. 

Jackson,  J.   M. 

Jackson,  Johnny 

Jackson,  Milton 

Jackson,  Rose 

Jackson,  Sam 

Jacob,  Willie 

Jaequot,  Ernest 

Jacquot,  Leon 

Jalissaint,  J.  H. 

James,   C.    I. 

James,   C.   V. 

James,  Fergust 

James,  Hercules 

James,  J.   N. 

James  &  Moresi 

James,  Silas 

Jarlassand,   H. 

Jarreau,  Alfred,  Jr. 

Jarreau,  Alphonse 

Jarreau,  Aristide 

Jarreau,  Joseph 

Jarreau,  Leopold 

Jarreau,  Marcie 

Jarreau,  Numa 

Jarreau,  Raphael 

Jeandron,  L.  E.  &  Luke  Guidroz 

Jeanpierre,   Ernest 

Jeanpierre,    D. 

Jeanpierre,  Victor 

Jefferson.  Albert 

Jenkins,  George 

Jenkins,  W.  P. 


Jennings,  Ludd 
Jernigsn,    Wm.    F.,   Jr. 
Johnson,  Alfred 
Jim    &   Tom 
Johnson,  Alfred 
Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Cornelius 
Johnson,  E. 
Johnson,  Eugene 
Johnson,  Gabriel 
Johnson,  Irving 
Johnson,  W.    H. 
Jones,  Dave 
Jones,  Ferncst 
Jones,  Henry 
Jones,  Isaac 
Jones  &  Jones 
Jones,  Levy 
Jones,  Peter 
Jones,  Robert 
Jones,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Henderson 
Jordon,  Thos. 
Jose,   Oscar  &   Ernest 
Joseph,  Alex. 
Joseph,  Alfred 
Joseph,  Alfred 
Joseph,  John   &   Girard 
Joseph,  H.    &    Landry 
Joseph  &   Moresi 
Judice,  Austin 
Judice,  Leed   &    Son 
Jules    &    Francois 
Jules    &    Dr.    Landry 
.Tuty,   H. 

Kahao,  M.   J. 
Kahn,  Bmile 
Kappel,   Dr.    A..   C. 
Keen,   John   H. 
Keller,  J.  W. 
Keller,  L.    &   Co. 
Kelly,  Joe 

Kemper  &  J.   Donecricia 
Kerlegan   &   DeBlane 
Key,  Junius  &  Martha 
Key,  Latoussaint 
Kibbe  &  Adams 
Kilgore   Planting    Co. 
Kimbrough   Sons,   Inc. 
Kimbrough,  T.  A.   &  Levy  Jones 
Kinchen,    N.    F. 
King,  Richard 
King,  Thomas 
Klienpeter,  Tom 
Klienpeter,  Tom    «•   Kling 
Klibert,    Moril 
Klienpeter,    Leon 
Kling,    Claud 

Kling  &  Walet  &  Joseph  Mitchel 
Kling,    Walet    &    Howard    Walet 
Klock,    N.    H. 
Knight,   Allen 
Knight,   Bennie 
Knight,  Eunice 
Knight,  Wilson   &  Guidroz 
Knight,  Wilson    &    Clay    Bour- 
geois 
Knobloch,  Charles 
Knobloch,  D.   &   E. 
Knobloch,  G.   &  M. 
Knobloch,  T.  J. 
Koch,   C.  J. 
Kocke,   Elray 
Kraemer,   John 
Krieger    &    Comeaux 

LaBauve,  Alex. 

LaBauve,  TJrsin 

Labbee,  Jos. 

Labbie,   Eddie 

Labiche,   N.   &   Mrs.   D.   Boudier 

Labby,  Frank 

Labello,  Joe 


Labit,   Ellis 

Lacomb,    Norway 

Lacour,    Bennett 

LaCroix,   Jos. 

Lagarde,   L.   &   P. 

Lagarde,   Philip 

Lagarde,  Rosa 

Lalande,   Claude 

Lambert,   Bill 

Lambert,   Pierre 

Lambert,    R.    C. 

Lanaux's   Sons,   T. 

Lanclos,   Ben 

Lancon,  Alphonse 

Lancon,  Charles 

Lancon,  Hypolite 

Lancon,  Laodice 

Landry,  A. 

Landry,  Abadie   &   Delcambre 

Landry,  Albert 

Landry,  Alcide  &   Dauterive 

Landry,  Alfred 

Landry,  Antoine 

Landry,  Antoine    No.    2 

Landry,  Arestide 

Landry,  Arnody 

Landry,  Arthur 

Landry  &   Babineaux 

Landry   &   Bourque 

Landry  &  Braud 

Landry,   Est.   C.   &  A.   Johnson 

Landry,  Est.    C.   &   C.   Johnson 

Landry,  Est.    C.   &   D.   Hampton 

Landry,   Clerville 

Landry   &  Comeaux 

Landry,  Dan 

Landry    &    Dauterive 

Landry    &    Delas 

Landry,  Drozin 

Landry,  Ebon 

Landry,  E.    C. 

Landry,  Est.    Mrs.   Ed. 

Landry,  Edna 

Landry,  Elie 

Landry,  Elmo 

Landry,  Elmo    &    Braqnet 

Landry,  Emile    &   Maggie    D. 

Landry,  Erest 

Landry,  Ernest 

Landry,  Evrard 

Landry,  Fernand 

Landry,  Fernand    &    Clodere 

Landry,  Fernand    &    Emile 

Landry,  Fernand    &    Hubert 

Landry,  Fernand    &   Hursin 

Landry,  Fernand    &    Phils 

Landry,  F.    &    Segura    & 

Delcambre 
Landry,  Fred 
Landry,  F.    U. 
Landry  &  Gachassin 
Landry,  George 
Landry,  Gustave 
Landry,  Henry 
Landry,  Mrs.    Homer 
Landry,  J.    T. 
Landry,  J.    Y. 
Landry,  Jos. 
Landry,  L.   &  Derouen 
Landry,  L.    &    Picard 
Landry,  Leo 
Landry,  Leon   J. 
Landry,  Leonard 
Landry,  Livingston 
Landry,  Louis 
Landry,  Luke 
Landry,  Majoe 
Landry  &   Nicholas 
Landry,  Olezime 
Landry   &    Oliva 
Landry,  Philias 
Landry,   Philip  &  D.   A.   Simon- 

eaux  Est.   &  B.   F.   Trappey 
Landry,  Philip 
Landry    &    Picard 
Landry,  Prudent 


Landry,  Rene   &   Maggie  D. 
Landry,  Sam 

Landry,  St.    Cyr   &   Boutte 
Landry,  Stephen 
Landry,  Terrance 
Landry,  T.    J. 

Landry,  Tony    &    Gachassin 
Landry,  Ulger 
Landry  &   Vaughn 
Landry,  Wallace 
Landry   &   Willie 
Landry,  Wilson 
Landry  &   Winfield 
Langlinais,  Clifford 
Langlinais,  Clodore 
Langlinais,  Gillie 
Langlinais,  Guilliam 
Langlinais,  Homer 
Langlinais  &  Landry 
Langlinais,  Rosemand 
Langlois,  Alex. 
Langlois,  Conrad 
Langlois,  Gaston 
Langlois,  Joe 
Langlois,  Oliver 
Langlois,  Roselus 
Lanier,  Mrs.  J.  a. 
Lanoux,  Alphonse 
Lanoux,  Ambrose 
Lanoux,  J.  M. 
Lanoux,  Leon 
Laperouse,  Edinond 
Laperouse,  Expodie 
Laperouse,  Fred 
Eapeyrouse,  Eugene 
Lapeyrouse,  Theodore 
Laporte,  Joe 
Larance  &  Mrs.   John 
Larose,   Tony  &   Family 
LaSalle,   Ed. 

Lashbrook,   Mrs.   May   p. 
Lasseigne,   Clet 
Lasseigne,  George 
Lasseigne,  Lucien 
Lasseigne,  Romain 
Latiolais,  Amilcar 
Latiolais,  Clebert 
Latiolais   &   Viator 
Latour,    Laurence 
Laucon  &  Chas.  Alex 
Laucon,  Eddie 
Laucon    &    Gullotte 
Laucon,  Lucien 
Laucon  &  Olivier 
Laucon  &   Seranton 
Laucon  &   Trappey 
Laurel   Ridge   P.    &   M.    Co. 
Laurel  Valley    Sugars,    iuc. 
Laurence   &  Marcel 
Laviolette,  Dolzey 
Laviolette,  Emile 
Laviolette,  Laureal 
Lawless  &   Guidroz 
Lawless,  Wm. 
Lawrason,  Chas.    M. 
Lawrence   &   Alfred 
Lawrence,    Allen 
Lawrence   &   Derouen 
Laws,  Ben 

Laws,  Harry    L.    &    Co. 
Layion,    Louis 
Leabean,   Oscar 
Lebeau,  Allen 
Lebeau,  Amilcar 
Lebeau,    Dave 
Lebeau,  Elphege 
Lebeau,  Oscar 
LeBeau,  Thomas 
LeBlanc,  A.    J. 
LeBlanc,   A.    T. 
LeBlanc,  Abel 
LeBlanc,  Arthe 
LeBlanc,  Arthur 
LeBlanc,  August 
LeBlanc,  Augustin 
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LeBlanc  &  E.  Broussard 
LeBlanc,  C.  &   Broussard 
LeBlane,  C.    &    Savoie 
LeBlanc,  Clebert 
LeBlane,  Clement 
LeBlanc,  Clemile 
LeBlanc,  Delno 
LeBlanc,  Demostbene 
LeBlanc,  Dennis 
LeBlane,  Duprelon 
LoBlani.',  Edgar    B. 
LeBlanc,  Edon 
LeBlanc,  Edral 
LeBlanc,  Ernest    B. 
LeBlanc,  Etis 
LeBlanc,  Evariste 
LeBlanc,  Felix 
LeBlanc,  Fils 
LeBlanc,  Francis 
LeBlanc,  George 
LeBlanc,  Hubert 
LeBlanc,  Hurbert 
LeBlanc,  J.  B. 
LeBlanc,  J.   Clarence 
LeBlanc,  Joe   &   Broussard 
LeBlane,  Lawrence 
LeBlanc,  Lenest 
LeBlanc,  Leon 
LeBlanc,  Louis  B. 
LeBlanc,  Madio   &   Mrs.   Joe 
LeBlanc,  Madieus    &     Louis 

Renard 
LeBlanc,  Nieesse 
LeBlanc,  Noahleus 
LeBlanc,  Paul 
LeBlanc,  P.    &    A. 
LeBlanc,  P.  D. 
LeBlanc,  Pierre 
LeBlanc,  R.    P. 
LeBlanc,  Tbeopbile 
LeBlanc,  Wilfred 
LeBlanc,  Wilson 
LeBlane  &   Zeringue 
LeBouef,   Crawford 
LeBouef,   Jos. 

LeBourgeois    Brokerage   Co.,   Inc. 
LeBourgeois,   H.   W. 
LeBourgeois,  J.   C,  Jr. 
LeBourgeois,    L.    P. 
Lecompte,  Acy 
Lecompte,  Jos. 
Lecompte,  Willie 
Lecompte,  Willie  &  Eddie   Rivet 
Ledet,  Arsane 
Ledet   &   Deroucn 
Ledet,  Edmond 
Ledet,  Etienne 
Ledet,  Felix 
Ledet,  John 
Ledet,  Mrs.    J.    P. 
Ledet,  Levy 

Ledet,  Levy    &    Joe    Hernandez 
Ledet,  Levy   &   V.    J.    &   M.    P. 

Hernandez 
Ledet,  M. 
Ledet,  Marcel 
Ledet,  Martial 
Ledet.  Willie 
Lee,  Richard 
Lee.  Willie 
Legendre,  Louis 
Legendre,  Louis   &•    A.   Adams 
Legere,    Mitchell,    Jr. 
Legendre,  Leo 
Legnon,  Alcide 
Legnon,  T.   L. 
Legnon,  T.  L.  &  J.  Olivier 
Lejeune,  Puma    &    Sons 
Lejeune,  Joseph 
Lejeunne,   O.   A. 
Lejeunne,  T. 
Lejeunne    &    Tbibodaux 
Leleux,  Mrs.  Delphine 
Leleux,  E.    &    A. 
Leleux,   Leroy 
Leleux,  Louis 
Leleux,  Ovide 
Leleux.  Ozard 
Leleux,   Ozare 
Leleux,  TJ.   D. 
Lemaire   &    Trahan 
Lemaire.    Trahan    &   Touns 
Lemann,   Percy  A. 
Leraeiux,    F. 
Lena,    Frank 
Leonard.   Geo. 
Leonard,  Leopold 
Leonard,    Moses 
Lepre,  Frank 
Lepre,  Peter 
Levert,  Edward 
Levert,  J.    B.    Land    Co. 
Levert-St.    John,    Inc. 
Levron.    Emile 
Lewis.  Aleee,    Jr. 
Lewis,  Aleia 
Lewis,  C.    B. 
Lewis,  Duras 
T.ewis.  Harrison 
Lewis,  Lnodis 
Lewis,  Mike 
Lietemeyer,    Fred 
Linsey,   Mrs.   C.   R. 


Liotto,   Peter 

Lipps   &    Bros. 

Lirette,    Bagley 

Lissard,   Albert 

Lockett,    Frank 

Lococo,   C. 

Lopez,    Albert 

Lottinger,   Victor   J. 

Lotz,   Mike 

Louis,   E. 

Louis   &    Hill 

Louis  &  Jean 

Louis,   Laurent 

Louis,    Nunia    &    Granger 

Louisiana    Exp.    Sta.,   L.   S.  TJ. 

Loup,    P.    F. 

Loup,  P.  H. 

Louvierre,    Aril 

Louviere  &   Derouen 

Louviere  &   P.    Derouen 

Louvierre,    Ovide 

Louvierre    &    Perret 

Louviere,    William 

Lovetra,   T. 

Lowery,   Dr.   J.   H. 

Loyd,   I. 

Luc  &   Rex 

Luke,  Clifford 

Luke,  Dave 

Luke,  George 

Luke,  J.  B.   &   Sons 

Luke,  J.   B.   &   Thomas 

Luke,  J.    Robert 

Lumion,   Sam 

Lyles,    E.    W. 

Lyles,  Est.    W.    H. 

Lyons,  Alcide 

Lyons,  Beldoii 

Lyons,  Leonard 


Madilie,  Frank 
Maddie  Bros. 
Maddie,  Joe 
Maddie,  Wesley 
Madere,  C. 
Magner,   George  H. 
Major,  Est.   A. 
Major   &    Langlois 
Major,    Tom 
Mallery,   Israel 
Mampra,   Joe 
Mampra,  T.   J. 
Mampra,  Tony 
Manchello,    Martin 
Manson    &   Marcel 
Marcel  &  Adras 
Marcel  &  Anitus 
Marcel  &  Fernand 
Marcel  &  Larry 
Marcel  &  Rene 
Marcel  &  Semelion 
Marcel  &  Telesphore 
Marcel,  Ulysses 
Marcel  &  Willie 
Marcelin,    Julian 
Marcello   &   Breaux 
Marcello,  Joseph 
Marcello,  Sam 
Marcelona,    Charlie 
Marcese  &  Marcel 
Marehand,  Ambrose 
Marchand,  Arestille 
Marehand,  F.    J. 
Marchand.  Herbert 
Marehand,  J.    B. 
Marchand,  Renest 
Marehand.  Mrs.    Renest 
Maria    Plantation 
Marin,   E.   F. 
Marine    &    Segura 
Marino,   Sam 
Marino,  Z. 
Marks.    Louis 
Mnrmande.    M.    V. 
Marshall,  J. 
Martin,  A.    B.    Elzv 
Martin,  A.    B.    &    Bnrabi 

Mary   Securities  Co. 
Martin.  Adalma 
Martin,  Albert   &    Sons 


Martin 

Mphonse 

Martin 

Bros. 

Martin 

Daniel 

Martin 

Fddie 

Martin 

Emile 

Martin 

Ernest 

Martin 

Gilbert 

Afartln 

Gilbert    No.    2 

Martin 

Henrv   &    St.    Ma 

Seenr 

ities   To. 

Mai-tin 

J.  Henry 

Martin 

,T.  W. 

Martin.  John 
Martin.  Lamartino 
Martin   &  Lietmeyer 
Martin,  Mareellus 
Martin   &  Moore 
Martin,  Mrs.   Theo. 
Martin,  Thomas,     Jr. 
Martin,  Thomas,    Sr. 


Marline,    ('has.   &   Ernest 

Martinez,  Victor 

Mason,  Ducrise 

Matherne,  Clay 

Matherne,  Eddie 

Matherne,  Locke 

Matherne,  Lovincy 

Matherne,  Victorln 

Matherne,  Willie 

Mathews,    Straight 

Mathilda  Plantation 

Mathews,  Rene  No.  1 

Mathews,  Rene  No.  2 

Mathews,  Rene  No.  3 

Mathews,  Rene  No.  4 

Mathews,  Rene  No.  5 

Mattingly,    Cambron    C. 

Maturin    &    Freeman 

Maturin   &  A.   Guichard 

Mayeaux,    Clarence 

Mayer,  Amelus 

Maynard,    Olivier 

Madolise,  Zeno 

Meeker,   J.    H. 

Meeker    Sugar    Refining    Co. 

Meifert,   Fred 

Melancon,  Clay 

Melancon,  Clovis 

Melancon,  Easley 

Melancon,  Emile 

Melancon,  Eusebe     J. 

Melancon,  Harris 

Melancon,  Ozeme 

Melancon,   Richard 

Melodia    Plantation 

Meloncon,  Emile,    Jr. 

Meloncon,  Gilbert 

Meloncon,  John 

Melonson,  Romain 

Melton,    Albert 

Menard.    Dolze 

Mendoza,   Louis   A. 

Menville,    L.    J. 

Merrick   &   Judice 

Mesh.   Zeno 

Messina,    D. 

Messina,  Joe 

Messina.    L. 

Messina,  Lawrence 

Messina,  Nick 

Metrejean.   N. 

Meyer,   Henry 

Meyer,  John 

Meyer,  M. 

Mover,  Marceline 

Meyer,  Willie 

Meyers,    Amelus 

Michell,  Paul 

Migues,  Ambrose 

Migues,  Antime 

Migues,  Desire 

Migues,  J.    S. 

Migues,  Luzien 

Migues,  Ozen 

Migues,  T.    &    Coleman 

Migues  &  Hebert 

Miguez,    J.    S. 

Migust    &    Pellotte 

Mi  gust   &   Pierre 

Milatella,  L.  P. 

Milazzo,  Charles 

Milazzo,  Ignace 

Milazzo.  Santo 

Miles,  John 

Miles    Planting    &    Mfg.    Co. 

Miller,  Alex. 

Miller.  Austin 

Miller.  D.   B. 

Miller,  Tsaac 

Miller.  T.    A. 

Miller.   T.  E. 

Millet.  E. 

Millet,   S. 

Milllken    &    Farwell,    Inc. 

Milmore.   Alex. 

Minis.   Cornelius.   Jr. 

Minis,  Harvev 

Minis,   Willie' 

Mine.    Sera  phi  no 

Minor.  John    D. 

Minville,   Mrs.    Rita   P. 

Mire,  A. 

Mire.  A.  D. 

Mire,  Armand 

Mire,  Aucustin    &    Ignac 

Mire,  ,T.  C. 

Mire.   L.   S. 

Mire.  Nestor 

Mire,  O.   J. 

Mire.  V.   P. 

Mistretta,   Rov 

Miteell.    Aymar 

Mitchell   <<•   Derouen 

Mitchell,  Mary 

Mohawk    Plantation 

Mold  en,    Freddie 

Mnlaison,  Hector 

Moloison.  Gaiton 

Monroe,   Peter 

Monson.     Whitney 

Montegnt.    C.    F. 

Montgomery,    Parker 

Moore,  Jane 


Moore,  Peter 

Moore,  Roy 

Moore,  Willie 

Moresi,  A.   &   Co. 

Mo  rim,    S.    M. 

Moorel,   Joe 

Morrel,  M. 

Morris,  Joe 

Morrie,  J.  R. 

Morvant,   E.    L. 

Moses,   Allen  &  Appoline 

Moss,   Asa 

Moulis,    Fernand 

Mulligan,    H.    J. 

Munson,    Stephen    C. 

Murphy,  James    L. 

Murphy,  Louis 

Murray,  John    &    Jenkins 

Murry,  Jonas 

Murrell,  George  M. 

Murrell,  Lewis   E.   PItns. 

Myers,    Joe 

McCarthy,    Charles    A. 

McCollam   Bros. 

McGraw,    Robert 

McGuin,  Sam 

McHugh,  James    K. 

McTntyre.    F.    T. 

McLeod    Plantation 

McNabb,  W.  H. 

McRoy,  George 

Nadler,  Carl  S. 


Naoemi  &  Meyer 
Naquin,  Arthur 
Naquin,  Eugene 
Naquin,  H.    B. 
Naquin,  Joe 
Naquin,  Leon 
Naquin,  Leonie 
Naquin,  Theophile 
Nathan,    Adam,   Jr. 
Navarre,  Clebert 
Navarre,   Edgar 
Nelson,   Horace 
Nettles,   C.   H. 
Nicholas,   Westley 
Nichola,   Henry 
Nicholson,    L.   K. 
Nickens,   H.    V. 
Nickles   &   Bovance 
Nola.   Bigio 
Norman.    J.    W. 
Nugle    &    Renard 
Nunez   &   Mrs.    C.   Bodoin 


Oakhill    Plantation 

Obey,   John 

O'Donnell    Bros.,    Inc. 

Okey,    Chas.    W. 

Olias    &    LeBlanc 

Olinde,  Aug. 

Oline.   Etienne 

Olivieo,    Eugene 

Oliver,  John 

Oliver,  Walter 

Olivier,  Albert 

Olivier,  Alfred 

Olivier,  Gustavo    &.    Labadie 

Oliiver   &   Hebert 

Olivier,  Joseph   &   Co. 

Olivier,  Joseph    R. 

Olivier,  Nicaisse 

Oncale,  Jos. 

Oncale,  Oliver 

Oncale.  Zepherin 

Opendemeyer   &   Dorville 

Opendemeyer  &  White 

Orgcron,  Ernest 

Orgeron,  Leon 

Orgeron,  Whitney 

Orpbe.  Bob,    Jr. 

Oscar   <S-    Derise 

Onbre,  Eustace 

Oubre,  Frank 

Onbre,  Joe 

Oubre  &  Sons 

Ourso,  Fred 

Ourso,  Fred   &   E.   Tanoos 

Ourso,  Martin 

Ourso,   Robert 

Owen,  Dr.   W.    L. 

Owens,  Frank 


Page,  Ed. 

Page.  Joe 

Painter,  William 

Palermo.   Joe 

Palo    Alto    Co.,    Inc. 

Parent.  Evariste 

Parent,  Feb'cian 

Parent,  S.  J. 

Parm,  Andrew 

T>arms.  R.  A. 

Parr.  Ernest   &   Mrs.    O.   Gros 

Parr   &   Melancon 

Parr,  Paul 

Parr,  Paul    £■    Albert    Rodriguez 

Parr,   Paul  &  Joe  Rordigue 
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Parr,  Paul    &    Henry    Riehuux 

l'atin,  Albin,    Jr. 

Patin,  George   O. 

Patin,  Ontenor 

l'atin,  Sidney 

Patout,   M.   A.   &   Son,   Ltd. 

Patrick,  Patin 

Patrick,  George 

Patterson,    Ben 

Paul,  Vilneuve 

Payton,  J.  H.  &  Goldberg 

Payton    &    Goldberg 

Payton,  J.  H. 

Pellegrin,  Milka 

Pellegrin,  Willis 

Pellerin,  B.  J. 

Pellerin,  Charles 

Peltier,    Clairville 

l'enick  &   Ford,   .Ltd.,   Inc. 

Pepper,  Clarence 

Pepper,  Melville 

Pepper,  Richard 

Pepper,  Richard    &    Robichaux 

Perdue,  L.  E. 

Perkins,  Ed. 

Perrilliat,  H. 

Perry,   Dennis 

Pertuit,  Edmond 

Pete,  Clarence  &  Marcelin  Adams 

Pete,    Clarence    &    Est.    Mrs. 

Robert  Dupuy 
Peter,  Joe 
Petrolia,   Jos. 
Phillips,    Louis 
Picon,  Arthur 
Picou,  Ozeme 
Pierce,  Francis 
Pierce,  Frank 
Pierce,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Ignace 
Pierce,  Jas. 
Pierce,  Joe 
Pierce,  Ines 
Pierce,  Paul 
Pierce,  Willie 

Pierce,  Willie    &    Adolph    Elliott 
Pierce,  Willie   &    Frank    Folse 
Pierce,  Willie    &    Dave    Uzee 
Pierre   &  Breaux 
Pierre   &    Migust 
Pinell,  Howard 
I'itre,  Augustine 
Pitre,   Mrs.    Jules 
Pizalatto,  Joe 
Pizalatto,  Philip 
Pizalatto    &    Marino 
Pizalatto,    Tony 
Plaisance,  Emile 
Plaisance,  Lee 
Plaisance,  Philoehs 
Poiute    Coupee    Securities    Co. 
Poirier,  U. 
Poleder,  Emily 
Polidar,  Eugene 
Polite,  Ben 
Polite,  Jack 
Polite,  Joe 
Polk,  Archie 
Polk,  Junius 
Polk,  S.   &  A. 
Polk.  Saterfield 
Pollet   &   Hymel 
Polozolo,   Frank 
Ponsano,    Charles 
Ponville,   Jos. 
Pool,  Ike 
Porche,  Albert   A. 
Porche,  Alfred 
Porche,  Arthur 
Porche,  Claude   &   Leonce 
Porche,  J.  T. 
Porche,  L.  E. 
Porche,  Louis 
Porche,  Mrs.    Orville 
Porrier,  Adelat 
Pourciau,   L.   E. 
Powell,    Jessie 
Powers,   E.   T. 
Preieant,    Phil   &   Jos. 
Tresella,  Sidney,  Sr. 
Preston,    Joe 
Prevost,  Arnold 
Price,    Octave 
Primeanx,  Claudie 
Primeaux,  Clodie 
Pringle,   E.    E. 
Prioux,  Annas 
Prioux,  Frank 
Prioux   &    Walet 
Proctor,    Geo. 
Prosper  &  Bourger 
Pugh,    Preston    G. 
Punch,  Albert 
Punch,  John 
Punch,  Lucien 
Punch,  Svlvere 

Punch,  Sylvere  &  C.  C.  Barrios 
Punch,  Sylvere  &  Paul  LeBlanc 
Punch,  Sylvere  &  Rene  LeBlanc 
Punch,  Sylvere   &   Mrs.    Ernest 

Richard 
Punch,  Sylvest 


Uiiincy,  Zack 


Racoland    Bank    &    Trust    Co. 

Rainey,  Jos.  &  Jesse  Thomas 

Raiuoid,    E.    A.,    Inc. 

Kamagost,  Mrs.  E. 

Randolph,  Grant 

Randolph,  James 

Ransonet,  Leonard 

Ransonet  &   Ransonet 

Rappolo,  Jake 

Happolo,  Manuel 

Rappolo,  Vito 

Rayiield,    Mable 

Raymond   Bros. 

Red,   Joe 

Rebecca    Plantation 

Reed,    William 

Reese,  Harry 

Reese,  Wm. 

Remont,  Gustave 

Renard,  Edward 

Renard,  June 

Renard,  Polite 

Renard,  <fc    Dr.    Landry 

Renaux,   F. 

Reno,  Joe 

Reulet    Bros. 

Reulet,    Mrs.    Jos.    &    Son 

Reulet,  Louis 

Reulet,  Paul 

Reynaud,   F.,    Co.,   Inc. 

Rice    Growers    Credit    Corp. 

Richard,  A. 

Richard,  Albert 

Richard,  Albert   &    Guidroz 

Richard,  Arthur 

Richard,  Arthur    &    Wilson 

Knight 
Richard,  E.    G. 
Richard,  Felix  &  M. 
Richard,  Hanley 
Richard,  Hecter 
Richard,  James 
Richard,  Joewell 
Richard,  Louis 
Richard,  M. 
Richard,  Prosper 
Richard,  Willy 
Richardelle,    Antoine 
Richardson,  Milton 
Richardson,   Richard 
Rlchaux,  Edmond 
Richaux,  Wilson 
Richie,  Sam 
Rieue,  George 
Rightway    Plantation 
Riley,  Henderson 
Riley,    Rut'us 
Riley,    Warinuth 
Ringold,  Chas. 
Riugold,  Levy 
Rivault,    C.    L. 
Rivero,  Antoine 
Rlvert,  Ed. 
Rivet,  Taylor 
Roady,   Marsh   &   Daily 
Roberson    &    Delcauibre, 
Robert,  J.   O. 
Robert  &  Sunier 
Roberts,  Jos.    &    Sons 
Roberts,  W.  E. 
Robertson,  Eli 
Robertson,  Horace 
Robichaux,  Adrien 
Robichaux,  Albert 
Robichaux   &   Blanchard 
Robichaux,  Carlos 
Robichaux,  Clarence 
Robichaux    &    Deleambre 
Robichaux   &   Delise 
Robichaux,  E.    G.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Robichaux,  Est.    E.   G. 
Robichaux,  Evrare 
Robichaux,  Felicien 
Robichaux,  George 
Robichaux,  Herniogene 
Robichaux,  John 
Robichaux,  Joseph 
Robichaux,  Justillian 
Rodrigues,    Raphael    E.    &    St. 

Mary    Securities    Co. 
Robichaux,  Robert 
Robichaux,  Sam 
Robichaux,  Sidney 
Robichaux,  Thomas 
Robillard,    A. 
Robson    &    Deleambre 
Rock,   Fred 
Rock,  Ralph 
Rockaforte,  Joe 
Rodney,  Clifford 
Rodney,  Tony 
Rodrigue,  Euphmond 
Rodrigue,  Phmond 
Rodrigue,  Francois 
Rodrigue,  Raphiel 
Rodrigues,  Oday 
Rodriguez,  Albert 
Rodrigue,  Emice 


Roger,  Clovis 
Roger  &  Laucon 
Roger,  Leon 
Roger,  Van 
Roger,  Willie 
Rogers,   Cleme 
Roggery,  P. 
Romero,  Clement 
Romero,  Cleus 
Romero,  Clomie 
Romero,  Dupre 
Romero,  Mrs.   Joe 
Romero,  Peter 
Romero,  Rene    &    Rendon 
Ronsonet  &  Ronsonet 
Ronsonet,  Willie  &  Son 
Rougon,   P.    V. 
Roussel,  Louis 
Roussel,  Numa 
Rousso,  Charles 
Roy,  Ferd 
Roy,  J.  A. 
Roy,  Joe 
Rumore,   Thomas 
Russel,  E. 
Rustou,   Joe 
Rutledge,    J.   W. 
Ruzutto,   Jim 


St.   Amant,   Marshall 

St.  Amant,  Morris 

Si.  Joseph   Pltg.   &   Mfg.   Co. 

St.  Martin,  Chas.,  Jr. 

St.  Martin,  heison 

St.  Marcin   <k   Perret 

St.  Mary    Hardware    Co.,    Inc. 

St.  Pierre,  Edw. 

St.  Remain,  E. 

St.  Romain,  Stanley 

Saizan,  Alcide 

Sam,  Jerome 

Samonie,  lrvin 

Samonie,  Sidney 

Sanipey,    Edison    &    Una 

Courville 
Sampey,    Edison    &    J.    II. 

Morrison 
Sampey,   Leon  &  J.   H.  Morrisoi 
Sampey,  Sostin 
Sancnez,  Ernest 
Sanchez,  Henry 
Sanchez,   Robert 
Satterwhite,  N.  J. 
saunier,    Elus 
Savoie,  Alex. 

Savoie,  Arthur    &    Gautranx 
Savoie,  Clarence 
Savoie,  Clovis 
Savoie,  Edmond 
Savoie,  Elles 
Savoie,  Ellis 
Savoie,  Eugene   E. 
Savoie,  H.  &  A. 
Savoie,  Ursin 
Savoy,  Cleville 
Savoy,  Joe 
Savoy,  Sam 
Scarbrough,  Herman 
Scarbrough,  R.    H. 
Scardina,  Joe 
Scardino,  Vincent 
Schawb,    Disera 
Schexnayder    &    Bank    of 

Ascension 
Schexuaydre,  B.  J. 
Schexnaydre,  C.  &  Co. 
Schexnayder,  E.    &    Goldberg 
Schexnayder,  P. 
Schultz,    Leo 
Scioneaux,  Lukins 
Scioneaux,  Wilson 
Scott,  Champ 
Scott,  Lexous 
Scott,  P.  E. 
Scott,  Robert,  Jr. 
Scott,  Robert,  Sr. 
Scott,  Tom    &   Erwin 
Scaly,  H.  S. 
Sealy  &  Scharff 
Sedatol,  Luzion 
Sedotal,  Ulysses 
Segura,  Adras 
Segura,  Albin 
Segura,  Albin  &  Breaux 
Segura,  Albin  &  Johnson 
Segura   &   Alexander 
Segura,  Anitus 
Segura,  Averille 
Segura  &  Deleambre 
Segura,  Eulgera 
Segura,  Gerard 
Segura,  Horace 
Segura,  Joe 
Segura,  A.  &  Kling 
Segura,  Lee 
Segura  &  Maturin 
Segura,  Paul 
Segura,  Policar 
Segura  &  Provost 
Segura  &   Sescier 


Segura   &   Spencer 

Segura,  Sulie    &    Provost 

Segura,  Walter 

Segura,  Whitney 

Selest,  Mrs.    ,t    Bourque 

Selest,  Mrs.    &    Sunier 

Sellers,  Mrs.   &   Bourque 

Semelion,  Marcel 

Seimette,   Terrance 

Senette,  Thos.  E. 

Sevario,  Louis 

Sevin,  Mrs.  S. 

Shadel,   William 

Shadyside    Operators,    Inc. 

Sheets,  Jacob 

Sheets,  John 

Sheffler,  Emile 

Shell    Hill    Planting    Co. 

Sheppard,  W. 

Shines,    Samuel 

Shows,   C.   P. 

Sias,   Amous 

Simmons    &    Gueho 

Simmons,  H.  P. 

Simmons  &  Kimble 

Simmons  &  Overton 

Simmons  it  Steverson 

Simmons,  W.  K. 

Simon,   A. 

Simon    &    Dauterive 

Simond,    Francis   &   A.    Granger 

Simoneaud,   D.   A. 

Sinioneaux,  Dozilia 

Simoneaux,  O.  J. 

Simoneaux,  odon 

Sims,    H.    L. 

Siugletary,    T.    W. 

Singletary,  Wade 

Singleton,    Est.    George    L. 

Sinitiere,    Albert 

Slack   Bros.,    Inc. 

Smart,   Dan 

Smedes    Bros.,    Inc. 

Smith,    B. 

Smith  &  Boudreaux 

Smith  &  Bourgeois 

Smith  &  Braud 

Smith,  C.  H. 

Smith  &  Courville 

Smith,  Durix 

Smith,  Edward 

Smith  &   Emille 

Smith,  Eraste 

Smith,  Franklin 

Smith,  General 

Smith    &    Hebert 

Smith,  Joe 

Smith  &  Laney 

Smith  <fc  LeBlanc 

Smith,  Louis 

Smith,  Martin 

Smith,  Mary 

Smith,  McGregor 

Smith  &  Meyer 

Smith  tt  Moore 

Smith,  T.  Baker 

Smith,  Ulysse 

Sonier,  Clay 

Sonier,  Lovincy 

Sonier,  Willie 

Southall,  A. 

South   Coast    Company 

Sparks,  Jack 

Sparrow,    Valmont 

Speligene,    Christopher 

Stafford,  C.  E. 

Stake,   A. 

Standard    Sugars    Co.,    Inc. 

Standard    Supply    &    Hdwe.    Co. 

State  Agricultural   Credit  Corp., 

Inc. 
Steen,   Eddie 
Stein,   Mrs.  Michel 
Stelly,    Cleus 
Stephens,    Etienne 
Stephens,  Joe 
Sterling   Sugars,    Inc. 
Stevens,  A.   S.   &  Decote 
Stevens,  Mrs.    Chas. 
Stevens,  Hulon 
Stevens,  H.    W. 
Stevens,  J.   M. 
Stevens,  W.    E. 
Stewart,  Joe 
Stewart,  R.   J. 
Stewart,  Spencer 
Stoke,   A. 
Stoufflet,  Adolph 
Stoufflet,  David 
Strado,  Carlo 
Stringer,    Alex. 
Sutre,  Arthur 
Suire,  Ignace 
Suire  &  LeBlanc 
Suire,  Noah 
Suire,  Placide 
Sundbery,   O.   C. 
Sunier,  Eleus 
Sunier,  Lule 
Sunple's,    J.    Sons    Pltg.    Co., 

Ltd. 
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Sutton,  Octave 
Swindler,   Frank 
Talbot,  Myrtle   &   Cbarli 


Talbot,  Rodolpb 
Talbot,  Willie   J. 
Tally  Ho,   Inc. 
Tanner,  A.  S. 
Tanner,  J.  D. 
Tanner,    W.  H. 
Taussin,    Carnille 
Tassin,    C.    C. 
Tate,   Jessie,   Sr. 
Taylor,  Jim 
Taylor,  William 
Teer,   B.   E. 

Telesphore  &  Delcambre 
Telesphore  &  Telesmar 
Templet,  Jean 
Templet,  Monroe 
Templet,  Rodolpb 
Tauny,   Allen   E. 
Terradot,  Jos.   &   Granger 
Terrebonne   Motor   Co.,    Inc. 
Tbeodore,  Albert 
Tbeodore  &   Gabriel 
Theodore,  Robert 
Tberiot,  Mrs.   C.   &  Son 
Tberiot,  Mrs.   Clay 
Tberiot,  H.  A. 
Tberiot,  Henry 
Tberiot,   Jos. 
Tberiot,   Justy 
Tberiot   &   Plaisance 
Tberiot  &  Polk 
Tberiot,  Ray 
Tbiac,   Cbas. 
Tbibaut,   B.  &   D. 
Tbibaut,  D. 
Thiboeaux,  Albert 
Tbibodeaux,  Alex. 
Tbibodeaux,    Alpbius 
Tbibodeaux   &   Aucoin 
Tbibodaux   Boiler    Works 
Tbibodeaux  &  Broussard 
Tbibodaux,    Dennis 
Tbibodeaux,    Eloi 
Tbibodaux,  Emile 
Tbibodaux,    Felix,    Jr. 
Tbibodaux,   Joe 
Tbibodaux,  Jobn 
Tbibodaux,  Jobn   No.    2 
Tbibodaux,  L.   C. 
Tbibodaux   &    Leitemeyer 
Tbibodaux,    Leonce 
Tbibodaux   &   Smardon 
Tbibodaux,  Wallace 
Tbomas  &  Delcambre 
Tbomas  &  Geoffrey 
Tbomas,   H. 
Tbomas,   Henry 
Thompson,  Grade 
Thompson,  Michel 
Thompson,  Napoleon 
Thomson,   Albert   &   Jack   Dela- 
boussaye 


Thomassie   &   Lambert 

Tillison,    Samuel 

Tillman,  Alex 

Toleman,  Edgar 

Toles,   Mattie 

Torras,  B. 

Torres  Brothers 

Torres,  Edgar 

Toups,  Albert 

Toups,  Alcide   J. 

Toups,  Carnille 

Toups,  Duas 

Toups,  Dulva 

Toups  &   Dunkleman 

Toups,  Edgar  E. 

Toups,  Edgar   E.    &    Clement 

Raynol 
Toups,  Emile 
Toups,  Thomas    P. 
Toups,  Willis 
Toussaint,  Joe 
Toussaint,  Oscar 
Trabeaux,    James 
Tract,   Pennington 
Traban,  Mrs.    Christopher 
Trahan,  Clotis 
Traban,  Edward 
Trahan,  Edward   &   Arnody 
Trahan,  Emile 
Trahan,  Exalt 
Trahan,  Leo 
Trahan,  Marshall 
Trentacoste,    Tony 
Triche,   Paul 
Triola,  Jack 
Trosclair,  Albert 
Trosclair,  Philibert 
Trosclair,  Sever 
Trosclair,  Theopbile 
Trosclair   &   Mrs.    Vaughn 
Trosclair,  Wilfred 
Trowbridge,   G.   G. 
Tucker,   C.   J. 


Union    Sugar   Co.,   Inc. 
U.   S.   Sugar   Corporation 
Urso,  Alfred 
Uzee,  Adam 


Vaughn,   Henry 
Valentine   Sugars,   Inc. 
Valery,   Leonce 
Vallery,    Darious 
Vallery,   Willie   &   Morris 
Valley,  David 
Vallo   &   Oliva 
Vallot   &    Regier 
Varnal,    Emile 
Vaughn   &   Guesser 
Vaughn,  Paul 
Vaughn  &  Vaughn 
Veal,  Dan 
Veal,  Joseph 
Vega,  Alphonse 
Vegas,  Webb 
Vermilion   Sugar   Co. 


Verret,  Eusebe 

Verretj  Warmuth 

Warr,  James 

Warr  &  Son 

Washington  &  Guilbeau 

Waterford    Plantation,    Inc. 

Watson,    W.    W. 

Webb   &   Christy 

Webb,   H.   E. 

Webre  Bros. 

Webre,  John    C. 

Webre,  Mulligan 

Webre,  Nelson 

Webre,  Randolph 

Webre   Steib    Co.,    Ltd. 

Weimer,    C. 

Wells,    C.   M. 

Wernple,   L.   Co.,   Inc. 

West,  Alfred 

West,  Allen 

West,  Arthur 

West,  Ben 

West  &  Demus 

West,  F.    N. 

Viator,    George 

Viator,  Narcis 

Viator,  Ove 

Viator   &   Latiolais 

Viator  &  Meyers 

Viator    &    Trahan 

Vice  &  Broussard 

Vice  &  Geoffray 

Vice,  Paul 

Vicknair,  A. 

Vicknair,  Alex. 

Vicknair,  F. 

Vicknair,  Louis 

Vicknair,  Wallace 

Victorin,    Clement 

Victorin,  Jack 

Victorin,  Joe 

Victorin,  Sam 

Vida   Sugars,  Inc. 

Vidros,    Sidney 

Viguerie,  Albert 

Viguerie,  A.  W. 

Villnaire,   Joe 

Villnure,  Joe 

Vilt,  Aristil 

Vincent,  Euphmond 

Vincent,  Henry 

Vinet,  John 

Vitros,    Octave 

Waguespack,  Edgar 

Waguespack,  Edw. 

Waguespack   Pltg.   &   Mfg.    Co. 

Walet,  Junius 

Walker,  Alcide 

Walker,  Ernest 

Walker,  Gus. 

Walker,  J.    S.    &    Clouatre 

Walker,  James 

Walker  &   Dr.   Landry 

Walker,  Raymond 

Wallis,    H.    C. 

Walter   &   Borel 

Walton,  George 


Ward,   Isiki 

Warn,   C. 

Warner,  W.   S. 

Warr,   Alcee 

West,  J.   A. 

West,  James 

West,  J.   W. 

West,   L.   S. 

AVhilden,   Oscar  R. 

Whipple,    William 

White    &    Broussard 

White  &   Dupuy 

White,  R.   W. 

White,  Thomas    A. 

Whitney    National   Bank 

Whitney  &  Viator 

Widney   &   Dr.    Landry 

Wiggins,   Webster 

Wilbert's   A.,    Sons    Lumber    & 

Shingle    Co. 
Wilfred  &  Vaughn 
William  &  Babin 
William  &  Frank 
William  &  Hall 
William  &  Landry 
Williams,  Alonzo 
Williams,  A.  T. 
Williams,  C.    S. 
William,  H.    P. 
Williams,  Jake 
Williams,    L.    Kemper 
Williams,  Michel 
Williams,  W. 
Willie  &  Derouen 
Willie  &  Landry 
Willis  &  Leonard 
Wilson,   George 
Wilson,  Mose 
Wilson,   W. 
Wiltz,    Francis 
Wiltz,   Francois 
Wiltz,  Joseph 
Woods,   Sterling 
Woolfolk,   Ernest 
Worsham,   Richard,   Jr. 
Wright,   W. 
Wurzlow    &    Watkins 

Young,  J.  E. 
Young,  J.  H. 
Younger,   R.   J. 

Zeherin,  Bertha 
Zeringue,  Alcee 
Zeringue,  Alonzo 
Zeringue,  Clement 
Zeringue,  Euel 
Zeringue,  Frederic 
Zeringue,  Octave 
Zeringue,  Oniel 
Zeringue,  Paul 
Zeringue,  Raoul 
Zeto,   Cbas. 
Zito,  Jim 
Zito,  Joe 
Zito,  Tony 
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Rernemh 


ernemoer: 

Applications  for  CP  28-11  and  CP 
28-19  seed  cane  must  be  received 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  407  Carondelet  St., 
New  Orleans,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1934,  in  order  to  receive 
consideration  in  the  distribution  of 
these  varieties. 

Application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the 
League  or  from  your  County  Agent. 
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LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 
AND  CHEMICALS 


We  are   prepared   to   fill   your   orders   at 
lowest  market  prices. 


I.  L.  LYONS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

800  Tchoupitoulas  St.  New  Orleans 


would  authorize  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Agencies  of  non-quota  white  sugars  from 
off-shore  sources  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  this 
sugar  to  the  unemployed  and  destitute  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  reported  that  the  Federal  agencies  would 
need  about  20,000  tons  per  month,  or  a  mere  matter 
of  240,000  tons  each  year.  By  some  process  of  elimi- 
nation or  reasoning,  perhaps  both,  the  purchase  of 
this  non-quota  sugar  from  the  islands  is  not  supposed 
to  displace  any  quota  sugar  or  any  sugar  produced 
in  continental  United  States,  since  the  consumer  him- 
self (being  unemployed)  would  not  buy  the  sugar. 
The  fact  that  all  of  the  relief  agencies  have  been 
buying  quota  sugar  in  large  quantities  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  direct  consumption  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  figure  how  the 
purchase  of  sugar  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  future 
from  a  different  source,  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
people  who  have  been  supplying  the  sugar  for  the 
same  needs  in  the  past.  It  may  be  that  these 
240,000  tons  of  sugar  are  going  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  and  regular  amount  of  sugar  purchased 
for  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States  under  the 
quota  system.  The  fact  remains  that  the  matter  is 
being  very  seriously  considered  and  it  is  reported  to 
have  the  approval  and  support  of  several  high  officials 
of  the  National  Administration. 

Sugar  Marketing  Agreements 

The  trend  is  very  decidedly  towards  the  adoption 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 

Filter  Press  Cloths 

Inside  Filter  Bags 

Outside  Filter  Bags 

We  carry  a  large  stock  in  our  New  Orleans  factory  and  can  make 

immediate  shipment. 


FOSTER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Tarpaulins  For  Sale  or  Rent 
430-438  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  x  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Sales  Agent:  CHARLES  WIGGIN,  329  BALTER  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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of  sugar  marketing  agreements.  The  many  problems 
which  are  coming  up  and  are  being  anticipated,  some 
of  which  are  discussed  above,  suggest  the  necessity 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  marketing  control.  We 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  possible  and 
practical,  this  control  should  be  exercised  by  the  in- 
dustry itself  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  also  believe  that  a  local  control  is 
necessary  as  it  affects  groups  who  have  common 
problems  and  difficulties  of  distribution.  How  soon 
these  agreements  will  be  submitted  and  by  whom,  is 
something  that  probably  will  be  known  before  long. 
A  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  in  the  past  year  on  the 
study  of  such  agreements;  several  have  been  officially 
submitted,  and  it  would  not  take  long  for  the  beet 
processors,  or  the  refiners,  or  the  plantation  direct 
consumption  sugar  producers,  to  agree  upon  some- 
thing practical. 

Under  Section  8,  paragraphs2  and  3,  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  enter 
into  marketing  agreements  with  processors  "in  order 
to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  Act"  and  to 
issue  licenses  to  processors  and  handlers  of  sugar,  to 
eliminate  "unfair  practices  or  charges  that  prevent 
or  tend  to  prevent  the  effectuation  of  the  declared 
policy."  In  this  connection  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  to  Congress  on  February  8th,  1934, 
"In  addition  to  action  made  possible  by  such  legisla- 
tive and  treaty  changes,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
already  has  authority  to  enter  into  codes  and  market- 
ing agreements  with  manufacturers  which  would  per- 
mit savings  in  manufacturing  and  distributing  costs. 
If  any  agreements  or  codes  are  entered  into,  they 
should  be  in  such  form  as  to  assure  that  producers 
and  consumers  share  in  the  resulting  savings." 


LAFOURCHE  LUMBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 


DEPENDABLE    MATERIALS 

EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

La.  Red   Cypress — Long  Leaf  Pine 

Everything  for  Building 


E.  P.  Walther,  Manager 
Phone  91  Thibodaux,  La. 


GAY,  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

207  N.  PETERS  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


CONSIGNMENTS    SOLICITED    OF 


Sugar  Molasses  Rice 

SALES  MADE  FOR  SHIPMENT  DIRECT  FROM  PLANTATIONS 


iOLlCIT  YOUR  OFFERINGS  OF 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Codes  Used:   Lieber's,  Western  Union  and  Others 

Fertilizer    )  (  Cottonseed  Meal, 

and  Departments    Tankage,  Clover, 

Merchandise  )         ash  for  prices.         (Velvet  Beans,  Peas 
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Flash! 


Washington  D  C  1934  Sep  15  AM  8  57 
Reginald  Dykers 
407  Carondelet  St  Nrlns 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administrator  has 
instructed  Sugar  Section  not  to  permit  assign- 
ment of  benefit  payment  although  growers  may 
designate  any  individual  as  payee  on  benefit 
checks  stop  Dalton  says  decision  is  official  and 
final 

C  J  BOURG 


Washington  D  C  Sep  15  AM  8  54 
Reginald  Dykers 
407  Carondelet  St  Nrlns 

Sugar  Section  has  decided  offer  benefit  pay- 
ment contracts  on  same  basis  and  at  same  time 
as  sugar  growers  to  syrup  cane  growers  who 
deliver  to  mills  having  grower  records  avail- 
able showing  past  performance  stop  where 
mill  records  not  available  growers  will  have  to 
await  announcement  of  special  syrup  program 
C  J  BOURG 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Formerly 

AUBREY  BARTLETT 

917-25  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 

DEALERS    IN 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 

SPECIALIZING  IN 

SUGAR  FACTORY  REQUIREMENTS 
MURIATIC  ACID       PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
CAUSTIC  SODA  Paste 

LIME  Liquid  Ctarifier 

SODA  ASH  Ortho 

ROLL  SULPHUR 


OUR  "P  O  J"  CANE  WAGON 


A.  M.  BERNARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  WAGONS,  CARTS,  DRAYS,  ETC. 

Also  of  White  Oak  and  Hickory  Spokes,  Cart  and  Wagon  Axles,  Rims  and  Hubs 
CART  AND  WAGON  MATERIALS,  STUBBLE  SHAVER  BLADES 

WE  SPECIALIZE   IN   ALL   CLASSES  OF   PLANTATION   WORK 

Telephone  39  NEW  IBERIA,  LA. 
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Prompt  Verification  of  Factory 

Records  Will  Speed  Sugarcane 

Payments 

"Louisiana  sugarcane  producers  who  are  now  being 
asked  to  verify  factory  records  showing  their  past 
production,  should  do  so  at  once  even  though  these 
do  not  indicate  their  full  past  records,"  John  E.  Dal- 
ton,  chief  of  the  sugar  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  said  today. 

"Any  additional  information  which  may  be  secured 
from  closed  mills  or  other  sources  will  be  given  full 
consideration  in  determining  each  grower's  allotment," 
Mr.  Dalton  said.  "Meanwhile,  delay  in  verifying 
of  available  records  will  mean  delay  in  getting  the 
sugar  program  under  way  in  Louisiana  and  therefore 
mean  delay  in  the  first  adjustment  payments  which 
are  planned  to  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"The  sugarcane  program  for  Louisiana,  under 
which  cooperating  growers  are  to  receive  benefit  pay- 
ments to  give  their  crop  a  fair  exchange  value,  is 
going  forward  rapidly,"  Mr.  Dalton  said.  "As  soon 
as  growers'  factory  records  are  verified,  contracts 
will  be  offered  to  growers  and  when  these  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  benefit  pay- 
ments will  follow." 

Verification  of  factory  records  by  individual  farm- 
ers is  now  under  way  in  Louisiana  under  the  general 
direction  of  J.  W.  Bateman,  state  Extension  director 
and  M.  J.  Voorhies  of  the  state  Extension  Service. 
County  agricultural  agents  working  in  the  various 
districts  have  appointed  temporary  local  community 
committeemen  for  meetings  at  which  growers  are  in- 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

500  TONS  OF  RAILS 

Particularly    interested    in 

Twenty,    Twenty-five    and    Thirty    Pound 

Rails 

Write    or    Phone 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Donaldsonville  La. 

State  whether  the  Rails  are  scrap  or 

Relayers — we  are  interested  in  both  kinds. 

Will  Purchase   One   or   More   Cars   Up   to 

500  Tons 


ELTON   BOUDREAU   &  CO. 

COW  PEAS     SOYABEANS 
OTHER  FIELD  SEEDS 

206  Q.  &  C.  Bldg.  Ra.  4644 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 


MURPHY  IRON  AND  BOILER  WORKS,  Inc. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY, 
BOILERS,  TANKS  and  SMOKE  STACKS 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEEL  FABRICATION 
AND   GENERAL   REPAIR   WORK 


Cable    Address    "MURPHY"       NEW  ORLEANS,   U.   S.  A.  Office   and   Shops 

W.  U.  Code  Broad    Street,    between 

Phone  GAlvez  3128-9  Perdido    and    Poydras    Streets 
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R.  J.  TRICON  COMPANY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 
Cane  Handling  &  Sugar  House  Equipment 

Power    Transmission,    Conveying    and 
Elevating    Equipment 

DISTRIBUTORS 

LINK-BELT    COMPANY 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
619  S.  Peters  St.         Phone  RAymond  5228 


vited  to  attend  and  verify  the  factory  records  which 
have  been  compiled  in  Washington. 

Full  cooperation  of  all  growers  with  county  agents 
and  committeemen  is  urged  by  the  field  workers  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  caused  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "cross-haul"  where  growers  market  their 
cane  at  more  than  one  mill  or  at  differing  mills  in 
different  years. 


ARUSTCO 

RUST  PREVENTATIVE  PAINT 
"ARUSTCO"  Paints  provide  a  durable,  impervi- 
ous,  and  flexible  paint  film,  which  not  only  ef- 
fectually protects  surfaces  against  decay  and  corro- 
sion, but  actually  inhibits  rust.  It  stops  rust  be- 
fore it  starts.  Its  long  life  means  economy.  It  ad- 
heres tightly  to  any  clean  surface  without  any 
checking,   peeling  or  rubbing  off. 

Will  dry  within  eight  to  ten  hours,  resulting  in 
a  smooth  and  glossy  finish. 

Covers  600  to  800  square  feet  of  surface  per 
gallon,  approximately  twice  as  great  as  ordinary 
paints.  Has  excellent  hiding  power  and  its  spread- 
ing power  results  in  low  cost  per  square.  Works 
with  ease  under  the  brush. 

Practical  tests  have  proven  "ARUSTCO"  quality. 
ANTI-RUST   PAINT   COMPANY 

510  Felicity  Street,   New  Orleans,   La. 


Compiling  Begins  on  Louisiana 
Farm  Sugar  Allotments 

(Official  release  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
Factory  records,  showing  how  much  sugarcane 
Louisiana  farmers  delivered  to  sugar  mills  in  the  last 
five  years,  have  been  sent  to  county  agents  in  Lou- 
isiana for  use  in  establishing  allotments  for  producers 
under  the  sugar  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  John  E.  Dalton,  chief  of  the 
sugar  section,  announced  today. 

"These  records,  furnished  by  the  sugar  mills,  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  building  up  a  record  of  pro- 
duction performance  for  each  individual  farmer," 
J.  A.  Dickey,  in  charge  of  the  adjustment  program, 
said.  "They  do  not  constitute  the  only  basis  for  de- 
termining producers'  allotments,"  Mr.  Dickey  said, 
"but  they  are  the  starting  point.  Before  a  produc- 
tion record  is  established  for  any  grower,  he  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  check  it  with  his  own  evi- 
dence." 

The  Louisiana  program,  which  seeks  to  maintain 
sugar  production  in  that  state  at  approximately 
215,000  tons  annually,  contemplates  benefit  payments 
to  producers  on  their  1934,  1935,  and  1936  crops. 
Benefits  for  the  1934  crop  are  estimated  at  more  than 


American  Molasses  Go.  of  Louisiana 

513  Pere  Marquette  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

RECEIVERS  AND  SHIPPERS  IN  TANK  CARS  OR  BARRELS 
OF  ALL  GRADES  OF  EDIBLE  MOLASSES 

We  invite  Molasses  and  Syrup  offerings— any   quality— highest,    medium    or    low    grades 


As  Dealers  in 

LOUISIANA  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUPS 

WE  HAVE   BEEN   HANDLING  ALL   GRADES    OF    LOUISIANA    SYRUPS    AND 
MOLASSES  FOR  OVER  40  YEARS. 


SPECIALIZING    IN    HIGH-GRADE    GOODS    FOR     BAKERS,     CONFECTIONERS, 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 
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£4,000,000.  It  is  planned  to  pay  more  than  £3,000,000 
of  this  sum  this  year  after  producers'  contracts  are 
signed  and  approved. 

The  work  of  compiling  producers'  records  is  now 
under  way  in  Louisiana  in  the  23  counties  in  which 
sugar  is  produced  on  a  substantial  scale.  The  work 
is  under  the  general  direction  of  Director  J.  W.  Bate- 
man  and  M.  J.  Voorhies,  of  the  Louisiana  State  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  will  be  done  by  temporary  local 
community  committees  of  three  farmers  each,  selected 
by  the  county  agricultural  agents.  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  which  each  producer  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  take  part  in  the  compiling  of 
his  record. 

"The  sugar  program  differs  from  other  adjustment 
programs  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  that  prac- 
tically complete  mill  records  are  available  for  each 
producer,"  Mr.  Dalton  says. 

A.  A.  A.  Plans  Action  to  Assure 

Orderly  Marketing  of  Insular  and 

Foreign  Cane  Sugars 

{Released  September  10th  by  A.  A.  A.) 
Early  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  in  the  United  States  of  accumulated  cane 
sugar  stocks  and  new  crop  supplies  which  will  be 
available  for  marketing  after  January  1,  1935,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace  announced  September 
10th. 

Under  the  Costigan-Jones  Act  sugar  supplies  in 
excess  of  the  1934  marketing  quotas  cannot  be  mai> 
keted  before  January  1,  1935.  Much  of  this  sugar 
is  stored  in  warehouses  in  this  country  for  distribu- 
tion after  January  1,  1935.     The  program  under  con- 


m  ■: 

A  Cane  Loader 

.that    meets    the    problems 
of  the  sane  fields  successfully. 

WRITE   BUCYRUS-ERIE  CO., 


ajiihiiiftii%iiirtiiftiiiW 


WARREN    KEARNY 


E.    NEWTON    KEARNY 


KslMhlixlicl    ISSli 


J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 


Sugar   House  and   Mill  Supplies 


512-520     SOUTH     PETERS     ST. 


NEW     ORLEANS 


PRADAT  &  DOUGLAS 

PUBLIC 

WEIGHERS  AND  GAUGERS 

237  NORTH  PETERS  STREET        -       -        NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Phone  MAin   1354 

Prompt  and  accurate  handlers  of  Sugar,  Rice, 
Sisal,  Nitrate  of  Soda;  measuring  logs  and 
other  commodities. 

We  Specialize  in  Weighing  of  Cargoes 
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FOR  SALE 

3 — Worthington  H.  P.  Duplex  Press  Pump 

12x8V2xl2. 
2 — Worthington  H.  P.  Duplex  Press  Pump 

10x7x10. 
1 — 60   ft.    Wood    Boom   Derrick   complete 

with     Standard     American     Hoist     and 

Derrick  Cane  Grab. 
1 — Standard  R.  R.  Car  Scale. 
1 — 30  in.  by  60  in.  Allis-Chalmers  R.   H. 

Corliss  engine. 

CHARLES  WIGGIN 

329    Baiter    Bldg.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


TRICHOGRAMMA 

DESTROYERS  OF  MOTH  BORER  EGGS 

Louisiana   Agricultural   Experiment   Station    Strair 


Mr.  A.  Ii.  Dugras,  until  recently  Assist- 
ant Entomologist  of  the  La.  Experi- 
ment Station,  mail  address  now  Cen- 
terville,  is  our  State  Representative 
and  co-operates  with  planters  in  secur- 
ing maximum  benefits  from  the  use 
of  these  parasites. 

Write    for    Information    and    Prices 

CALIFORNIA    INSECTARIES,    INC. 

A.  W.  MORRILL,  Ph.  D. 

Manager  and  Entomologist 

1612    West    Glenoaks    Blvd.  GLENDALE,    CALIF. 


sideration  contemplates  controls  which  will  prevent 
release  of  excessive  amounts  which  the  market  can- 
not absorb.  It  is  intended  to  provide  for  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  aggregate  supplies  available  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  to  prevent  the  usual  seasonal 
pressure  of  other  years. 

Developments  as  outlined  for  the  various  areas  are 
as  follows: 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:  For  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  crop  for  1934-35  is  to  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately by  the  equivalent  of  650,000  tons  of 
sugar,  from  approximately  1,550,000  tons  to  900,000 
tons.  The  benefit  payment  contract  which  will  be 
used  to  bring  about  this  reduction  has  been  submit- 
ted by  Governor  General  Murphy  and  is  awaiting 
final  appoval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

PUERTO  RICO:  For  Puerto  Rico  a  plan  is  being 
developed  for  the  adjustment  of  1934-35  and  subse- 
quent production.  This  adjustment  seeks  to  balance 
production  with  the  Puerto  Rico  marketing  quota  and 
local  consumption. 

LOUISIANA:  A  production  adjustment  program 
under  which  growers  receive  benefits  for  maintaining 
production  at  approximately  the  average  level  for, 
1935  and  1936  is  now  under  way. 

U.  S.  CONTINENTAL  BEET  AREA:  A  bene- 
fit contract  is  being  developed,  seeking  to  adjust  sugar 
beet  production  to  the  marketing  quota  as  established 
in  the  Costigan-Jones  Act.  As  a  result  of  the 
drought  this  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  carryover 
of  beet  sugar  on  January  1,  1935,  will  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  tons.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  approximately  400,000  tons  in  a  year  and  is  con- 
sidered a  normal  stocks  figure  for  the  first  of  the  year. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd. 


INCORPORATED 


Buyers  and  Sellers 

OF 

Syrups  and  Molasses 


1449  Canal  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
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Sugar  Processing  Tax  Funds  to  Aid 
Insular  Areas 


Establishment  of  separate  sugar  processing  tax 
funds  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be 
used  in  each  of  these  respective  areas  for  the  benefit 
of  its  agriculture  is  provided,  in  a  proclamation  signed 
June  30  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  pursuant  to  Section 
IS  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. Under  that  section  the  taxes  collected  upon  the 
processing  of  sugar  cane  in  these  areas  or  the  process- 
ing in  continental  United  States  of  sugar  produced 
in  and  coming  from  these  areas  shall  be  held  as  sepa- 
rate funds  in  the  names  of  the  respective  areas  either 
to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  or  to  be 
paid  as  rental  or  benefit  payments  in  connection  with 
crop  adjustment  programs  or  to  be  used  for  expan- 
sion of  markets  or  for  removal  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  in  each  of  the  areas,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
may  direct. 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 


INC. 


203  Levert  BIdg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phone  MAin  3481 

NEW   ORLEANS 


ALL  INSURANCE  ON  THE 

Laboratory  Buildings 

Erected  by 

The  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

for  the  use  of 

THE    U.   S.   DEPT.   OF   AGRICULTURE 

at  Houma,  La. 

has  been  placed  with 

Robert  Gottschalk,  inc. 

914    UNION    ST.,    NEW    ORLEANS 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
your  policies. 


You  Can  Produce 

Better  Cane  Syrups 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 


by  using  Convertit  which  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
produce  syrups  of  high  density  that  will  not  "sugar". 

Convertit  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  a  "dope"— It  is  a  yeast 
enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

■TCQNVERTIT 

^phehighty  concentrated invertase of "standardized 'activity 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

1 09-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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DIBERT,  BSNOROFT  &  ROSS  00.,  LTD. 


[c=norz3[ 

Tulane  Ave.  and  Jefferson  Davis  Parkway 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Cuban  Direct  Consumption  Sugar 
Quota  Is  Three-Fourths  Filled 

(Official  release  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced today,  September  10th,  that  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1934  and  September  8,  1934,  a  total  of  300,000 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  Cuban  direct  consumption 
sugars  had  been  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouse 
or  imported  for  consumption,  leaving  a  balance  of 
approximately  118,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  remain- 
ing on  the  1934  quota  for  Cuban  direct  consumption 
sugars  of  418,385  short  tons,  raw  value,  established 
under  the  Costigan-Jones  Act. 

The  Costigan-Jones  Act  specifically  limits  imports 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  from  Cuba  to  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  quota  established  for  Cuba. 


Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO., 

Inc. 

AMERICAN    BANK    BLDC,    NEW    ORLEANS, 

LA. 

Distributors 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES 

DIRECT    WIRE    SERVICE    TO    NEW    YORK 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  GO, 

OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 

McCORMICK-DEERING   FARM 
MACHINES 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


501   N.  Alexander  St.        New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephone:     GAlvez  2181 


ELRAY  K0CKE  -  SERVICE,  INC. 


DISMANTLING 


Donaldsonville,    La.  Phone   #72 

We   operate   one   of   the    finest   fleets  of  heavy-duty  trucks  in  the 
SUGAR  DISTRICT.    We  are  especially  equipped  to  DISMANTLE 
UT    A     ¥  T  I     ¥  M  f*       anc'  HAUL  heavy  machinery  of  all  kinds  anywhere  at  a  material 
Km  J\  %J  JLs  1  i^S  VJ      saving   to  you.     No   Machinery   Too  Heavy  for  Us  to  Handle. 
Let  us  know  what  you  want  moved.    We  will  move  it. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New   Orleans    La. 


GODCHAUX' S  SUGARS  AND  SYRUPS 
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FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

OSCAR  R.  WHILDEN 

SUGAR    MULES    AND    ALL   CLASSES    MULES 
SUITABLE  ANY  KIND  PLANTATION 
WORK    ON    HAND    AT    ALL    TIMES 

Service    and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed 
Phone   GAIvez   1053 

4101    BIENVILLE    AVENUE                          NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Phones   MAin   0696-0697                         Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.                           New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,    La. 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St           NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 

/#%              'AERO' 

IP  CYANAMID  | 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA       -       -       NEW  YORK 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201    Nola   Bldg.             407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone    MAln   0996              NEW   ORLEANS,    LA. 

American  Molasses  Co .- 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 

AMERICAN  FAGTORSp  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,   COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San  Francisco        New  York 

Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 
Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,   La. 

and  all  its  Branches 

PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND  MOLASSES 

H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits                            Systems 

Federal    Income  Tax   Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.                          New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAln  6467 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

% 
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FOR  SALE 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS 

A  very  large  Financial  Institution  is  now  the  unwilling  owner  of  a  number  of  the  better  type 
Sugar  Plantations  in  Louisiana.  They  wish  to  sell  these  properties  and  are  offering  them 
upon 

TERMS  OF  10%  CASH  PAYMENT  BALANCE  EXTREMELY  EASY 

This  Institution  has,  in  most  instances,  completed  a  rehabilitation  program  on  these  proper- 
ties. 

THIS  REHABILITATION  COUPLED  WITH  THE  LARGE  BASE  ACREAGE  IN  CANE 
MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURCHASER  TO  PLANT  A  VERY  PROFITABLE  ACREAGE 
TO  CANE  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  QUOTA. 

This  owner  has  held  these  plantations  during  the  burdensome  and  unprofitable  years.  They 
have  at  great  expense,  in  many  cases,  redeveloped  and  established  large  base  acreages  to 
cane  and  are  now  offering  them  for  sale  upon  the  easy  terms  above  mentioned. 

WITH  $4.62  PER  TON  FOR  CANE  THEY  OFFER  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  INVESTMENT 
Among  those  that  are  offered  I  list  the  following  places: 

#3939— SWEET  HOME  PLANTATION.  This  property  contains  978  acres,  located  on  Bayou 
Lafourche  nine  miles  south  from  Donaldsonville.  Plantation  is  improved  with  ample  resi- 
dence, barns  and  tenant  houses.  It  is  estimated  that  this  place  will  produce  approximately 
$35,000.00  worth  of  cane  this  year. 

#3963— CANELAND  PLANTATION.  This  property  contains  4125  acres  and  is  located  four 
and  one  half  miles  west  from  Baldwin.  It  is  improved  with  a  nine  room  residence;  an  eight 
room,  two  story  residence;  two  large  barns  and  ample  tenant  houses.  It  is  located  at  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  addition  to  having  a  specially  fine  type  of  sugar 
cane  land  this  place  offers  special  speculative  possibilities  for  oil  and  gas.   Price  $66,500.00. 

#4585 — OAKLAND  PLANTATION.  This  property  contains  1020  acres  of  very  highly  de- 
veloped and  extremely  fertile,  well  drained  sandy  loam  soil.  It  is  located  on  State  Highway 
within  one  half  mile  of  a  concrete  highway  and  faces  False  River.  It  is  improved  with  good 
residence,  large  barns  and  ample  tenant  houses.  All  in  good  condition.  This  place  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  plantations  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

#8283— WARRINER  PLANTATION.  This  place  contains  907  acres  and  is  located  on  Bayou 
Lafourche  four  and  one  half  miles  south  from  Donaldsonville.  Practically  the  entire  plan- 
tation is  open  and  subject  to  cultivation  with  good  drainage.  Well  improved  and  located 
on  good  highway.    Price  $43,500.00. 

#8284 — WARRINER  PLANTATION.  This  place  contains  771  acres,  sandy  loam  and  alluvial 
loam  soil,  well  improved  and  located  about  four  and  one  half  miles  south  from  Donald- 
sonville.    Price  $24,000.00. 

#3612 — CYPRESS  HALL  PLANTATION.  This  place  contains  about  500  acres,  is  located  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  and  is  divided  by  concrete  highway.  It  is  located  within  sight  of 
the  State  Capitol. 

BAYOU    GOULA    PLANTATION.     The   Bayou  Goula  properties,  located  near  White  Castle 
and  on  the  new  concrete  highway,  is  a  group  of  highly  developed  sugar  plantations,  compris- 
ing several  thousand  acres.     These  places  can  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  as  unit  properties. 
All  of  the  above  properties  are  for  sale  as  whole  units  or  the  owners  will  sub-divide  and  sell 
in  small  farms. 

For  full  and  complete  information,  together  with  complete  list,  write: 

George  H.  DeRussy,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana 

or 

NEELY  BOWEN,  Union  Planters  National  Bank  Building, 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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